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FOREWORD. 


By way of preface to this collection of the Papers 
read at the Southport Church Congress, I venture 
to quote an introduction to the scheme of subjects 
which was sent out in December 1925 to those 
whom we had invited to read or speak. It is as 
follows : — 

“The programme falls into four closely related 
sections, and aims as a whole at surveying, examining, 
applying, and inviting response to the Church’s faith 
in the Holy Spirit. We have been repeatedly warned 
alike by Christian Scholars and by Christian Workers 
that our understanding of the Holy Spirit is inade- 
quate, and our consecration to Him often weak and 
unreal, and it is hoped that by devoting the whole 
time of the Congress to His service, we may be led to 
clearer vision and more manifest power. 

“The First Three Sessions will deal with our 
heritage — the Eternal Spirit as revealed in Nature, m 
the Bible, and in Christian doctrine and institutions. 
First we would see the Spirit as the “ giver of life ” ; 
as operative in the process of Creation, bringing order 
and development out of chaos ; as manifested in the 
progress of life towards the apprehension 0 f God, 
being Himself the source of all effort towards 
perfection. Then we would trace man’s perception of 
s this through the increasing witness of the Old Testa- 
ment, and in the culminating revelation of the Son 
of God. Finally we would trace the effects of this 
supreme experience as it is defined and expressed in 
the thought and life of the Church. It is important 
that readers of papers and speakers should keep their 
task as interpreters of the Spirit clearly fo view 
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avoiding general treatment whether of the problems 
of * Religion and Science,’ or of the details of 
technical theology. This section of the programme 
should convince us of the reality and universal 
significance of Him whom we worship, as Lord and 
Life-Giver. 

“ The Second Section deals with u more detailed 
examination of the Spirit’s revelation of Himself in 
the individual and in the fellowship. We want to 
consider by what avenues the Spirit normally influ- 
ences us ; and if we are to do so, we must begin by n 
study of psychology in relation to spiritual experience, 
and of mysticism as communion with the Spirit. 
This will lead up to the vexed problem of the group- 
consciousness or 4 over-soul,’ of the spiritual capacity 
of fellowship, and of love, joy and peace as the fruit 
and evidence of the Spirit. Speakers are asked to 
treat the subjects rather scientifically than emotion- 
ally, with a view to investigation and exposition 
rather than to exhortation ; to show us as f&T as they 
can how the Spirit ‘ makes contact ’ with mankind, 
and under what conditions and in what circumstances 
His presence may be realized. 

“ The Thud Section deals with some aspects of our 
task in preparing ourselves to receive His influence. 
It is divided into four headings corresponding to the 
physical, the aesthetic, Hie intellectual and (in the 
narrower sense) the Teligious sides of our nature. 
In all of these evidently the Spirit operates : in all of 
them therefore we ore called to dd our share m co- 
operating with Him. Plainly the topics to be treated 
are selected and illustrative ; they do not cover the 
whole ground. Speakers are asked to bear this in 
mind, and in treating of any particular topic to showr 
how this side of our activity can be so ordered as to 
reveal the presence and serve the ends of the Spirit. 
They should remember the rest of the programme, 
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and the place -which their speech will take in the 
-whole. Subject to this, the more ‘ practical ’ they 
can be, the better. 

“ Finally the programme concludes with a section 
which is intended both to summarise the results of 
our enquiry, and to point the way to a fuller realization, 
of the Mission of the Spirit, to give a wide vision of 
the scope of evangelism, and to enable us to dedicate 
ourselves to the fulfilment of the Spirit's purpose— 
the embodiment of mankind into an organism in 
which every member m all its activities is animated 
and inspired by His life.** 

For us in, the Liverpool Diocese the Congress was 
specially marked by a Diocesan preparation, under- 
taken by groups of clergy, and shared later on by lay 
study circles. These preliminaries and the Congress 
itself are described in Canon Raven’s book ( The 
Eternal Spirit, Hodder & Stoughton, 2/6.) 

I think it may be claimed that the course of thought 
we planned and followed suggests a further task for 
Christian thinkers and writers, namely to bnng into 
popular Theology a clearer and more practical con- 
ception of “ the Power that worketh in us,” I will 
only add that for us the Congress has been something 
more than an intellectual enquiry. From the first 
we set before ourselves the ambition for a more 
abundant share, not of understandings only but also 
of power. And many of us were conscious in the 
concluding Service of an experience which revealed 
to us new possibilities of human consecration by the 
offering of man’s highest capacities and best work 
for contact with the Divine Inspirer of all good life. 


Dec. 1926. 


Albert Liverpool. 
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We have invited you to join us in a task which we 
believe to be specially incumbent on Christians of 
to-day, and we are very grateful for the help which 
Readers and Speakers, and also listeners, are goingto 
give us. The task is to think out that mode of the 
Divine activity which we describe to ourselves as the 
work of the Holy Spirit in the hearts and minds of 
men, to discern the signs, and to contemplate boldly, 
yet humbly, the fact of His Presence there, to study 
the conditions He demands in order that His 
indwelling may have a full and free effect, and to 
discover how we may assist, in so far as it lies in our 
power, to produce those conditions, how, in other 
words, we may prepare His way. 

Progressive Revelation. 

As an introduction to this task, I propose to offer 
you a brief survey of the long, slow process by which 
mankind has already been growing in the knowledge 
of God. We have not yet fully achieved it. All has 
been revealed in Jesus Christ, but all has not yet been 
received. Let us then first consider the portions and 
the manners of that knowledge which appear to have 
been received and realized, and then take thought of 
that further portion which waits to be worked into 
human experience. • 


God Above Man. 

There are two groups of ideas about God which 
mankind has to some extent succeeded in assimilating. 
12 
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They have done so in what, for the purpose of our 
study, w e may represent to ourselves as two separate 
though not altogether successive stages In the first 
stage, broadly speaking, they had to learn the lesson 
of the majesty and power of God They saw Him 
reigning supreme, first in the tribe, then in the 
nation, then in aU the earth Now they were helped 
to learn this lesson by the analogy of government 
as they knew government Theirs were the days of 
autocracy To them it was natural that one man 
should have supreme power over groups or masses of 
his fellow men A patriarch or king had full control 
over the h\ es of his family or his subjects Their fate 
was m his hands His slightest wish must be obeyed 
In theory he could act exactly as he pleased It was 
theirs to submit, or to r§bel 

Thus, when they tried to imagine the Lord of all 
the World they tended to think of Him like that, hke 
one of their own potentates, infinitely greater, but 
possessing the same arbitrary power, put forth without 
strain, without suffering There He sat (so they 
thought at first) serene, untroubled, safe from the 
labours and miseries of the world below 

Now it is clear that this conception of infinite power, 
of majesty remote and holiness unapproachable, 
helped out as it was by the analogy of human 
absolutism, does he at the root of that sense of the 
mystenum iremendum which is indispensable m 
all true thought of God Yet the analogy of itself 
and uncorrected would have led them wrong Even 
now of itself and unsupplemented it leads us wrong 

There is familiar language about Go^which still suggests 

to the unthinking an omnipotent despot, imposing 
His authority from above, overwhelming opposition 
dominant, irresponsible, forcing His enemies to submit 
when he chooses, or can be roused to 
power When that conception of God stands by 
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itself, does it not account for many of the difficulties 
and confusions of popular theology ? Men still ask 
“If your God is omnipotent why did lie not stop the 
War, or the Coal Strike ? " 


God With Man. 

But even among the men of old time the analogy 
was not unconnected. Side by side with the revelation 
of God’s power ran the revealing of His Love. 
Prophets spoke of God the husband, wedded to his 
people, of God the Father, yearning for His children’s 
love. Psalmists sang of God the Shepherd and the 
Friend. There was growing n conviction of another 
aspect of the manifold character of God, the aspect 
of a nearer Presence. Jesus took hold of it, and with 
startling boldness transferred to it the whole emphasis 
of His teaching. Mankind has learnt that God is 
Power ; now it must learn that He is Love (Love is 
nearer than power), and all that this involves for Ilim 
and for their vision of Him. 

Again we see a relation with human politics. He 
points it Himself. “ Jesus called them to him and 
saith unto them, Ye know that they which are 
accounted to rule over the Gentiles exercise lordship 
over them : and their gTeat ones exercise authority 
upon them. But so shall it not be among you ; but 
whosoever will be great among you shall be your 
minister ; and whosoever of you will be the chiefest 
shall he servant of all. ” 

Thus through His disciples He spoke to the rulers 
of men, and not m vain. Already our great ones are 
not they that can impose their wills upon the greatest 
number, but they that, bear the heaviest burdens 
because they serve. By our own experience we have 
learnt that leadership is harder far than mastershm. 
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and many there have been and are whose ministry 
has taught them a truer vision of the God who dcirms 
to serve So, too, has the discovery of God the Son 
working with His children and suHering their pains' 

nobler thmg a niade of ,t a 

*“>>•» the two groups of ideas about God which 
mankind has in some degree appropriated And we 
at the end of these days have fused them into one 
To us God is Almighty not because He does at nnv 
moment whatsoever pleases Him, but because hI 
can and does endure to the utmost for the men He 
loves, and waits with unconquerable patience Sr 
their response God the Father above us the 
embodiment and source of power 
disposing and God the So£ amoag^^"^ 

One £ f 0UnnB and suifl ™S. these 7S are 
One In the very centre of the Godhead 
service side by side with Majesty d there 155 


God Within Man 

tea B ches‘ us^LTn ?n ? ot W * t°7 «*d 

among” are still outside mankind° V Yet "in "n?° d 
language it is written If * et m P lain 

God dwelleth in us,’ and ‘ Ye are tlw ° nC i another 
living God ’ and • the Spirit of God n?e Ple of lhe 
The knowledge of the firet two Pe/onsufth 'tv ° U " 
leads to the after knowledge of th?TM j th ,S Trinity 
Father and the Son proceeds the S e ****** 
withm us It remains for us to disee ^ ^P lr it, God 
"e hale seen how one side an/ f S ttm th ' r = 
relationship to meT iTsmt^etedTol!;! / F° d '* 
of earthly rulership I s th«rc formal? terms 
from political and social life b\ which w ° n onalo By 
j ‘uwi we eflrj explain 


to oursehcs nnotlicr side of His manifold Mti S 
In our day n third type of human povemmen 
established itself, and is spreading oirr all [the 
We ore witnesses nnd sharers of o new ruling po 
It must, of course, be admitted that Democrat 
still on its trial. There ore some who den) 
power and responsibility can in any real sense 
diffused throughout a multitude. Vet we ait ^ 
to proceed upon the theory that they can. - 
do so, may we not be intended to Ieam from ^ . 


. theory a lesson which will strengthen our helwf . 
the Eternal Spirit mnv there also be 
There are, moreover, other channels in aban 
open now to Ilis activity. Lire, sharing tn ° 
lives a Inrger life, distinct from each and jet a “ <: 
all ; that is a commonplace in these daj*s of , 
ments and conferences, of team work in thoug 
action, and of great scale enterprises for all m ^ 
of purposes which depend for their success U P"., 
common inspiration towards a common 1°) 

All down the history of man’s development 
watch the individual and his interests emerging 
' ntercst °f the mass. r At c\ery successne ° 
or that development he counts for more, but on . , 

the condition that his separate life is conscious!) 
willingly limited and even merged in fellowship. fl 
Tf * he end “ hc that loseth his hfc shall save I- 

H God’s end for us, then are we not m t 

dajs called to a special study of the impulse tha 
endT m ma&SeS and in individuals towards 
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mankind struggling upwards, out of the chaos of 
savagery into the prjmitiv e beginnings of co operative 
order Each step is attempted against overwhelming 
odds, and each brings new perils Man is always 
essaying the seemingly impossible, and always, 
through crisis after crisis, and with lapse after lapse, 
he achieves it What is it that m him strives 
unrecognized towards an end not yet comprehended 
even m his hope? It is the Eternal Spirit, with 
infinite patience lifting him towards God’s hope 
We would watch mankind striving through philosophy 
and science to seek truth through creative art to 
express beauty, through love to practise goodness 
Man may not always refer these impulses to their 
source m the living perfection of goodness, beauty, 
and truth which is God Yet all the time it is the 
same Spirit which in every attainment, however 
imperfect, enables him We watch mankind being 
prepared by the discipline of patient search for 
larger capacity to receive the Spirit, and clearer 
consciousness of His Presence, until the day when 
out of one perfect human life wherein the Divine 
Life was incarnate, the Spirit of God proceeded to 
strengthen Himself in the lives of all who in the 
power of Christ could open surrender, consecrate 
themselves to Him After Pentecost we watch a 
growing multitude of men fully aware not only of 
God ruling above them not only of God labouring 
and suffering among them, but also of God dwelling 
striving and proving Himself within them, God fully 
revealed as Love, and where can love be but within ? 
In them we see the beginnings of a society charged 
with a mission to provide for the Spirit of Christ a 
lasting earthly dwelling place where He mav work 
m full co operation with all its members and whenrv. 
He may continually reveal Himself to all man 
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TnE Spirit and Evangelism. A New Appeal. 

At this point I would turn your attention to a 
practical outcome of the course of thought we are 
going to suggest to you, and ask you to consider 
afresh the task laid upon the Church of bearing 
witness to the Spirit so revealed in Christ. I am 
thinking especially of the first presentation of the 
truth, to the ignorant, the indifferent, the unintcrested- 
How shall we open to them n first approach to Christ, 
and help them to a first contact with His Spirit ? We 
have inherited a method, an apparatus, a technique 
of Evangelism appropriate enough to the last century, 
but, as I would venture to suggest, inadequate now, 
and that in two respects. 

In the first place it assumed the fear of Hell. I do 
not mean that the great mission preachers of old 
always deliberately relied on the emotion of terror or 
the motive of self-interest. Nevertheless, it seems to 
me clear that their appeal did awaken in their hearers 
a sense of fear. How should it be otherwise at a time 
when everybody took it for granted that an eternity 
of physical suffering was a possible destiny of all 
created beings and the probable fate of many 1 For 
us the old symbol of the eternal fire is gone. We do 
not forget, let us not allow it to be forgotten, that the 
reality behind it remains ; God’s stem unbending 
hatred of evil, and the immutable law that he who 
sins must suffer or, what is worse, bring suffering on 
others. To make that discovery’ about our sins 
would be hell enough for many of us. You will say 
that it takes most men a long time to make it. 1 
agree, and that is why I would suggest the question 
whether we do well to hold to the tradition of 
presenting the idea of sin and judgment as a first 
appeal. Watch our Lord Himself at work drawing 
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all men unto Him He did not begin by denouncing 
their sinfulness, or warning them of the punishment 
that awaited them if they remained in it It was 
not till Peter had li>ed and worked with Him for 
some time that he said *' Depart from me for I am a 
sinful man ” It was not till Zacchreus had already 
been drawn to One who believed m him that he 
realized what his life had been like Jesus began 
by seeing and shewing that He saw the goodness in 
every one He met, that He trusted it, that He needed 
jt The rest they would discover for themselves 
That gives us our w arrant to do liken lse I would not 
deny that there are thousands who will yet be drawn 
to the Saviour mainly by the com iction of hopeless 
entanglement with which they are themseh cs power- 
less to deal But others there are, more numerous, 
I think, who are first drawn to Him when they see 
that there is goodness also in them and m their 
fellow men, that God desires to use it for their 
happiness and for the work of His kingdom, that He 
trusts them, and that where they have failed it is 
because they hav c not responded to that trust The 
whole world was involved in that failure when the 
Son of God came and they drove Him out But 
that was not the end He goes on trusting the 
human race, and every member of the same , that 
is our sure and certain hope Till God despairs of us 
we need not despair of ourselves or of each other 
Bad as we know ourselves to be we are still of use to 
Him He needs us for a work in His world which 
He desires to share with us, which, without our help 
He cannot accomplish For that purpose He is 
eager through His Spirit to make contact with the 
best in men, the best m every man, which is His and 
He made it 

WTwn. «■ «»» has t'oyi tfcol rail he can surely be 
left to to clop a sense of sm for himself The more 
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he works with God the keener grows his consciousness 
of all within him which stains and spoils, and lets 
and hinders. But shew him first that salvation is 
positive, not negative. Call him to something rather 
than array from something, and make him sure that 
God’s concern with him is not restricted to 
his sins. 


The Sriiux and Goodness, Truth, Beauty. 

That leads me to the second fresh direction of 
evangelistic work which I would offer to your con- 
sideration. The typical evangelist of the past in his 
desire to awaken first a sense of sin, has tended to 
present a vision of God, narrowed and incomplete. 
He leaves on men’s minds the impression that the 
work of God in this world is confined to the moral 
sphere. Now Christ came into the world to save 
sinners, and no effort deserves the name of Evangelism 
which fails to proclaim that fact. But it is not always 
remembered that He came for another purpose also, 
as He Himself asserts, namely, to reveal the Father, 
to shew what God is like. He has laid it on us to 
continue that revelation, to shew God as He is, as 
we see Him in Christ. But have we done it ? My 
belief is that evangelistic work has often failed because 
we have talked of salvation to men who do not know 
the God who saves. I plead, therefore, for a fuller 
witness of the Church to the world for God. Let us 
shew the whole range of His work through the Spirit 
on this earth, moving within men’s souls towards 
the perfections of truth and beauty and goodness 
which are from eternity in Himself. Let us say to 
men who feel any kind of impulse urging them towards 
these ideals, to administrators, to scientists, to 
philosophers, to artists, to philanthropists, let us say. 
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'* This power that stirs within you, that bids you 
achieve, yet suffers you not to be content with 
achievement, ever urging you from good work to 
better, this is the Spirit of God. You acknowledge 
the stimulus, calling it by other names. But you can 
neither understand, nor possess or be possessed by 
it, until you identify it with its source. It is a 
personal source. How otherwise could it have vital 
contact with your own persons ? Will you not seek 
the whole knowledge of Him who has thus revealed 
Himself to you in part ? Will you not recognize 
your work as part of His ? ” 

Likewise, I would say to all men, “You have 
within you, and you can see in other men around 
you, impulses towards goodness. Sometimes you 
can see them carried into action, sometimes before 
that happens they are stifled by other impulses you 
also share. But the goodness is there. How do you 
account for it ? You may call it a sense of duty or a 
constraint of love ; but that does not explain where 
it comes from. Why not face the fact that it proceeds 
from God ? Wherever you see goodness asserting 
itself you see the Spirit at work. Whenever you lend 
your own self to any such an impulse, as you often do, 
you are making contact for the moment with the 
same Spirit. He is waiting to strengthen and make 
permanent that contact in us all. Then will God’s 
goodness, already a vital force in the world, become 
'an all-conquering power.” 

And in particular to teachers, and to all who have 
contact with young people, I would say : “ Be at 
pains to discern the nascent goodness in them, and to 
build on it. It is better for you and for them that 
you should even exaggerate the signs, however dim, 
of good impulse in them, than that you should grow 
to be interested mainly m their faults.” Listen' to 
Paracelsus in Browning’s poem telling us how, 
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as a teacher, he failed, "and v.h> ? ” he sa> s • — 

"In my own heart lo\e had not been made wise 
To trace Io \ c s f unt beginnings in mankind, 

To know c> en bate H but n nmk of )o\ c's. 

To see a good in call, nnd u hope 
In ill success — to swnpalbise, be proud 
Of their half reasons faint aspirings dim 
Struggles for truth their poorest fallacies, 

Their prejudice and fears and cares nnd doubts , 

AU with n touch of nobleness, despite 
Their error, upward tending all though weak, 

Like plants In mines which nc\er saw the sun, 

Hut dream of him, and guess where he mnj be. 

And do their best to climb nnd get to him — 

A11 this I knew not, nnd I failed ’ 


Dancers 

At this point it is well frankl} to recognize that such 
an introduction to religious truth as I have sketched 
opens the way to certain dangers If wc begin b\ an 
emphasis on the good in man rather than the evil, on 
God’s need of man rather than man’s need of God, are 
we not fostering a spirit of pride and self sufficiency ? 
So it would be if we represented to a man his goodness 
as something of his own Look at the matter through 
an experience which most of us can recall Here and 
there a friend has touched your life, not bj words 
only, but rather by something >ou have seen in him 
which has helped to fill out your spiritual \ision of 
God m Christ One day perhaps you tell him, or 
he finds out otherwise, what jou imagine he has done 
for you, or shewn to you At first being a humble 
person (as are all who help us most) he is puzzled and 
even afraid He thought he knew himself, but not 
like that Is he an impostor after all ? No What 
he shewed was not his own It was the power of God, 
or to use a more personal and, therefore, a truer 
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description, it was the Spirit of God shining out 
through him. It does not make a man proud to 
recognize that he is using what he does not possess, 
provided that he refers it to its source. Indeed, I find 
that this recognition is one spiritual road to penitence 
and humility and an ever closer dependence on the 
source so recognized. 

It may be urged that the language I have used, and 
with it much of our enquiry itself, tends to a many- 
sided peril called “ Pantheism.” To this I would 
reply that what keeps men safe from all such vague 
and unbalanced conceptions of Divine omnipresence 
is the discipline of corporate Worship, in which our 
spirits are drawn in awe and reverence to a Presence 
outside and a Power beyond ourselves. So long as 
we hsAA and wontYfra&Vty teSrah wen -vVstaa of £k>d 
above and God among us, we need not fear to look 
for Him where St. Paul tells us that He may be 
found,* not “ above all ” and “ through all ” only, 
but also “ in all.” 

Again, we should not forget that the call to 
co-operate with God, to be fellow-workers with Him, 
may easily lead to the substitution of “ doing good ” 
for “ being good ” as the governing aim of life. We 
of the West are peculiarly liable to this danger, with 
our practical minds, our instinctive urge to “get 
busy,” our gospel of work. It lies m wait for us 
whatever our first stimulus to faith has been, but we 
have safeguards if we will use them. One is medita- 
tion. Here we have something to learn from the 
East, from the hours and even days of self-devoted 
contemplation by which, the best of the Brahmins 
lose themselves, and find what they call “ God- 
consciousness.” We cannot pay that price, nor is it 
asked of us. But we can learn to meditate, quietly to 
fix the mind upon some Christ-revealing scene or 
experience or word. It is certain that whoever does 
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so, however imperfectly, will be left with a deep but 
not a hopeless discontent with self "We have, 
moreov er, in the Sacrament our own means of drawing 
near, that we may be made like Him, by submission, 
but not by suppression, of ourselves The life so 
received through His Body and Blood is an active 
life for the doing of His Will, but it is also a growing 
life towards His perfection 


Hopes 

As we look out upon the world, it is easy enough to 
read the signs of restlessness, confusion, and something 
like despair But other stgns are visible, too, to 
those who have eyes to see Can we not feel a new 
expectancy ? It was abundantly rev ealed to us 
among non Christian people m the survey of the 
Four Reports Are we not conscious of the same 
Spirit moving in our own half Christian country ? 
In many places and m divers manners men are 
turning shyly to a new hope, faint as yet and 
undefined Can we meet them on their own ground ? 

A few months ago a group of Labour men came to 
some representatives of the movement known as 
Copec, and said in effect this “ We of the Labour 
Movement have our experience of fellowship and of 
inspiration through fellowship, and you of the Churches 
have yours Some of us think that yours is a larger, 
a completer experience, more reasoned, more authentic 
than ours It may be that yours includes and 
explains ours, that the fellowship of the Church is 
after all, in theory at any rate, the essential and 
ideal fellowship of men Can you make this clear to 
us * Can you put for us our experience in terms of 
yours ? ” 

You see they were in search of a philosophy of 
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their experience and their ideals. It ought to be 
easy enough to supply and to develop. In fact, it 
was found more difficult than was expected. And 
the reason was mainly this, that in the working 
theology of the ordinary Christian the doctrine of 
the Holy Spirit is incomplete. 

As we advance to its completion, I believe we 
shall be given a fresh insight into the mind of God. 
Lifting our eyes from earth, where at best things are 
only painfully becoming, to the heavenly places where 
in full reality they are, let ns see this fact of God in man 
fulfilled in the desire of God Himself. To reign supreme 
is not enough for Him. To lead the host of His soldiers 
and servants is not enough for Him. Not only does 
God who made them claim them for His own. Not 
only does Christ Who died for them draw them to 
Himself, but also God des>res them for His dwelling 
place. Into them He has breathed His breath of 
life, and He waits to live a more abundant life in 
them when"they shall live to Him. He cannot be 
satisfied until in Power and in Love He is alive and 
active in the whole mass of mankind. And we 
. cannot see Him as He is, until with the eye of faith 
and hope we see Him there. 


Addhess by the ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 
(Right Hon and Most Rev C G Lawg, D D ) 


I have an instinct that you will all agree with me 
that any words spoken after the Address to which 
we hat e listened must needs be superfluous, may even 
be felt to be an intrusion The function of the 
President s Address is to give tone, direction and 
stimulus to the Congress For that reason I am 
sure it ought to stand by itself The Address to 
which we base jtist listened from the President, if 
I may say so m his presence, admirably fulfils that 
function He has put old truths before us in a new 
aspect he has brought new aspects of truth before 
us which may well demand our thought and prayers 
tic has gisen the Church a real stimulus to fresh 
thinking and fresh action For that very reason, in 
my own belief, his Address ought to have been left 
to make its own impression I told the Bishop so 
beforehand and what I said to him some weeks ago 
1 feel more strongly now, but he urged that what is 
bcrore you in the programme should be fulfilled I 
was very reluctant to be the first to make a breach 
in a programme so carefully and thoughtfully pre- 
pared and, therefore, against my better judgment I 
consented to obey But I stipulated that I should 
adhere to the programme ns it wns first put before 
me and that what I said should be regarded not ns 
another Address but simplv ns n speech a word 
spoken ns it were, from the body of the Congress 
and yet with w hates er authority may belong to the 
office winch I hold All I wish to do ,n fulfilling the 
demand or the Bishop is to enforce and emphasize, 
SJ? r “ foil goes me grace, the summons which 
r“’5? h ! hls Coi'Rtess lie makes to the Church I 
would ask you, first, to consider the significance of 
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the subject which he has chosen for tins Congress 
and which he has outlined with such freshness and 
force in his Address It recalls the Church, m the 
midst of its labours and desires and perple\ities, to 
the very essence of its life and the sole secret of 
its power. I think there can be no doubt — our 
conscience would convince us of it w hile he spoke to 
us — that the President is right in saying that there 
has been and is a singular lack of proportion betv, een 
the thought which is given by Christian people to 
God above us, holy and transcendent, and to God 
among us in our Lord Jesus Christ, and the thought 
that is given, to God within us m the Holy Spirit 
The intellect is indeed inevitably and rightly baffled 
by the relationship with one another of what we call, 
with stumbling and feeble lips, the three Persons of 
the One God Indeed, that very sentence rev eals the 
pitiful inadequacy of any words us symbols of this 
tremendous mystery But there is not the same 
bafflement in realizing our own relation to each of 
these Three Adorable Persons It is in our prayer 
life that we reach the highest activitj of our manhood 
Wc move up the scale of reality to where there begins 
n new tendency to God and m the first contact of the 
finite with the infinite Spirit we reach nearest the 
purpose of God’s creative love, we approach that 
return to God which is the meaning, the only intelli- 
gible meaning, of this wondrous unity In that 
prayer life, when we approach God, wc are in some 
dim but definite measure, capable of consciousness 
of the holy and all encompassing power, we are 
i capable, in some real measure, of realizing, of having 
i the consciousness of God drawing near to us and 
drawing us to Himself m the living Christ, Lord, 
Redeemer and Master But it is just there, m that 
\ prnj cr life, that wc ought to be conscious m an even 
more intimate and close manner of the Holy Spirit 
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for He is not so much the object as the subject of our 
?r a ^ r ’ ^ 1S nol; '' so mu ch vve that pray to Him as 
He that prays with us In the very impulse to pray 
He manifests His presence He is God, seeking before 
He is sought In the very first movement* of praver 
owards God, God the Holy Spirit is already present 
wonder how many of us are sometimes, as I am, 
almost appalled by the audacity of prayer I kneel 
on my knees to say my prayers What am I doing ? 

v, a * rai T ' orm » a sim ple, ignorant creature at the 
best, but a speck in this v ast universe, really at this 
moment in direct and personal converse with the 
ineffable majesty of God ? Sometimes, when that 
question arises within us, it is a great thing to re- 
member that there could not be so much as the 
faintest desire to reach towards God unless God 
-Himself were already present m that feeble, stumbling, 
striving mind God the Holy Spirit is the very 
breath of the soul tv hich makes its slightest movement 
possible Thus, on the one hand, it is no paradox to 
say that it 15 just because the Holy Spirit is so Tery 
near to us that we fail to see Him and, on the other 
*1 1, , m , u , ch more fuU and ^ee, hopeful and 

thankful -would our prayer life be if we were conscious 
that in its faintest stirring God the Holy Spirit was 
Himself moving -within us, yearning to lead us in 
that return to God the Father through Christ the 
i W , hl< ; h ls , the 1x116 Purpose of our being 
^ii%Tm rt l h J' h,le f ° r the humbIest of us to think that 
! plest pray *; r or "Station, if only reverent 
>£ elf P a rt of the mighty hfeand move- 
°J r God Ho ^ much closer, then, would be our 
*rf pof the £™ ce of °ur Lord Jesus Christ, how much 
to the love of God if we were 
of consci °us of the fellowship 

Ghost Well ,f that is true of each 
individual nmon B us, that our life would be infinitely 
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quickened and deepened and empowered if we had 
more conscious recollection of the presence within us 
of the Holy Spirit, it is even more true of the life of 
the whole Church, which is the Body where He 
dwells He is there to teach and strengthen so that 
the Church, in every place and at all times, may bear 
its witness to the revelation and redemption, brought 
to the world in Christ the Lord The witness most 
needed and, therefore, most effective m our religion 
is the witness of living experience It has been truly 
said that in these day s the centre of gravity m religion 
has shifted from authority to experience The witness 
which will bring Christ home to the life and conscience 
of our time is not primarily the creeds, hovvev cr 
venerable, which it rehearses, or the religious rites, 
however beautiful, which it fulfils, or the practical 
work, however active and beneficent, which it docs, 
but the living experience which, as a body, it exhibits 
Is not tlmt precisely what gave wonderful significance 
to the life and work of that great saint of God, the 
little, high hearted, lov mg St Francis of Assisi whom 
to day the whole of Christendom remembers ? And 
in that remembrance I would ask this Congress to 
take its shire He saved Christianity, the great 
historians told us, in the confusion and turmoil of 
the thirteenth century, and sa\cd it by recovering for 
the Church the reality of the Christian experience 
Into all the pomp and pageantry of medieval religion, 
already becoming somewhat distant from the reality 
of personal Clmstmmtj, he brought the one thing 
tint keeps Christianity alive, the life of one who knew 
something of the joy of sacrifice with Christ, who 
went through the world as one who was at home in 
his Father’s gifts, the lilies of the field and the fowls 
of the air, to whom it was natural to look upon every 
man he met ns his brother because he lived, day bv 
dav, m the consciousness of God as his Father and 
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it was by the witness of Irving experience that St 
Francis and his Order, in their first great days, saved 
the cause of Christianity It is not otherwise, 
believe me, at this present time That is why, some 
time ago, I v entured to say to the Church Congress 
at Sheffield that the Church must evangelize itself 
before it can undertake to evangelize the world It 
must somehow recover, not among a few but as a 
great corporate possession, the reality, the vivid, 
intense, obvious reality of a hving experience which 
the world will at once desire and discern to be given 
only through Christ And jet, all the while, there is 
this divine, personal power longing and able to achieve 
that reality of experience The first activitv of the 
Church, and I take this to be the meaning of the 
President’s summons, must be to stir up the gift of 
the Holy Ghost within us by deliberate and constant 
recollection and prayer, the channel through which 
He can come and make Christ liv e before the ey es of 
men in His Church I ask you to remember this 
It is a special thought m the President’s Address, 
which I ask you to keep in mind, and if I may be 
permitted I may enlarge a little upon it here to 
morrow morning Let us remember that the same 
Holy Spirit is Himself, in His wider activity m the 
Spirit of Man, continually preparing the wav for the 
witness which He empowers the Church to give In 
the great movements of the world such as are pre- 
sented to us now so impressively by the four great 
Reports in the movements of philosophy and science, 
literature and art, as the President has reminded us, 
m the efforts of social reform, in what we call the 
sips of the times. He is Himself at work, calling in 
the Spirit of Alan for the witness which He empowers 
the Church to give The President is entirely right 
m asking us to adapt our witness our e\ angehsm, 
in these day s to these new and wider mov ements of 
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the Holy Spirit It must be plain to us all that the 
preparation of the spread of the Gospel of Christ 
must be entirely different m a multitude of people 
who have been largely educated, who are been and 
alert and questioning and critical, from what it was 
when it stirred to remorse and repentance all the wild, 
rough, rude people who were thrown up by the great 
convulsion of the industrial revolution, and the Church 
must be quick to see and hear that summons of the 
Spirit m that new temper, tone and movement of 
mankind If it is wise to heed His calling and follow 
His summons we may trust His guidance One word 
more, which I think ought to be spoken If we, 
individually and as a Church, are thus to renew our 
possession of the Holy Spirit so to recover the reality 
and pou er of our religion, there is one thing needed 
We must learn to be still Only m quietness, in 
stillness, can w e discern His mind and hear His voice 
and receive His power, only in silence can we catch 
the whisper of the still, small voice , if v, e are to be m 
the^ Spirit we must be m quiet and this one thing 
needful is, as we all know, the one thing most difficult 
in these days I need not labour the point In one 
aspect of it we have entirely failed as yet to adapt 
ourselves to the ever rapid increase of mechanical 
motion The haste and noise of that mechanical 
movement is infecting the soul The very Day of 
Rest, ns we see in all the roads surrounding our great 
cities, is becoming a day of rush and the call of the 
Church to wait on the Holy Spirit involves that other 
thought that it must deliberately make wa>s of 
escape from this noise and haste, that it must take 
time to be still There is a word that comes to us 
which indicates the method— Retreat It is not a 
devotional writer but our leading ph}sicmn, Lord 
who W» it is true to daj as ever that 
man needs periodically a desert place apart and all 
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that it implies You, my brothers of the clergy, are 
undergoing or suffering a dispensation of conferences 
There is a great sign of activit\ of mind and freshness 
of interest, > et if they are to bear any fruit they must, 
be balanced by Retreats Times of talk must be 
balanced by times of silence I am tempted to 
indulge again m a figure of speech which came to me 
the other day ■when I was taken to a village fair and 
I saw the merry go round And I said to my self, 
in a moment There is the Church of England in 
conference — a great deal of stir, movement, excite- 
ment and exhilaration, leading nowhere , round and 
round and never arriving And there is great need 
that with all this talking there should be much more 
deliberation than there is — great spaces of silence It 
is not only for our clergy in these days, if we are really 
to wait on the Holy Spirit and reco\ er His power, 
that we need these times of Retreat but for all our 
people They are just as much affected by the 
atmosphere of the times as we are In every r class 
and e\ ery kind of place we must make means whereby 
they can be enabled m silence to realize the presence 
within them The Retreat House of the diocese, I 
hope, is already a familar thing but, and this, I 
venture to say, is really one of the outcomes of the 
subject of this Conference, it must be far more widely 
used and must become a normal part of the Church 
hfe of all our people, and if this Congress is to take 
effect in the hfe of the Church it must be followed up 
by making these deliberate times of quiet possible 
and usual for all our people At least I would plead 
that in our worship in these days we should find more 
place than we do for purposeful silence, recollection 
and consciousness of the Spirit, which is never 
realized so fully as m the fellowship of silence A.t 
first it may seem strange, as so many of us are in 
fected with the secular atmosphere, but it would be 
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a great thing if, m stated moments of our public 
worship, we bade our people be still so that m silence 
they could become aware of the presence and power 
of God within us, the Holy Ghost, and I am very sure 
that a Church that is able thus to retreat in quiet 
is a Church that mil return to our common hf^m 
power 

May I close with one word about this Congress, 
if it is not presumptuous I confess I am not an 
habitual Congress goer To speak the truth, I find 
the Church Congress is a diet to which my faculties 
of mental and spiritual digestion are not equal It 
is always a danger of Conference that people move 
about listening to continual talk It would be a 
special misfortune if this Congress, of all others, were 
to make that mistake, for its object is surely not 
merely to hear what this and that prominent Church- 
man has to say about the Holy Spirit, not even to 
gam fresh thoughts about the Holy Spirit, but to 
establish a new contact with the Hol> Spirit Himself 
We may very easily lose that contact in a mist of 
words and I hope that in all the week it may be 
possible to arrange, not only at the beginning but in 
the course of Congress periods of silence not so short 
as to end just when the discipline of silence is be 
ginning but long enough to let the silence tell, and I 
venture to ask you who are members of the Congress 
not to be content to run about from meeting to 
meeting but to look upon yourselves as charged by 
the Spirit of this Conference to leave time, even if 
it means restricting the number of meetings you 
attend, to let whatever jou have heard instruct you 
and lay its hold upon you so that it may become your 
own and jou yourselves be filled with the prayer and 
utterance of the Holj Spirit of God I know that 
this diocese has been well prepared by your Bishop 
for this Congress I hope you will also prepare 
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yourselves so that the effect of this Congress upon 
the Church will be real and true "Who can tell what 
new accesses of life and light and fire and power 
might come to a Church which really and deliberately 
turns its mmd, soul and will to the Eternal Spirit? 
May this Congress, at the bidding of its President, 
summon the Church of England to this great 
endeavour 
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THE ETERNYL SPIRIT (a) IN NATURE 
(i) B j (the late) J fiEOKGr Ad a Mr, CBE.l'ID.rRS, 

Vice Chancellor of the University of Liverpool 

In appearing before this Congress the student of 
science or natural philosophy is at a great dis 
advantage as compared with other speakers Those 
others, of known point of Mew, need waste no ttme 
in explaining themseh es , they can launch 
immediately into their subject But even to day, 
as for the last fifty years, there prevail such wholly 
erroneous views as to what science really is, what 
are its methods, what its standpoint, that as a 
student of science I cannot embark upon my subject 
proper — the Eternal Spint vn Nature — before I 
make quite clear to you the nature of scientific 
thought, with the result that much of the limited 
time at my disposal must be devoted to prolegomena 
I shall, however, be amply repaid if I can demonstrate' 
to this great audience that contrary to the teaching 
of the market place science and religion are 
essentially, or shall I say basally, at one as regards 
the greater things 

This oneness is by no means universally admitted 
even by leaders in the world of science I remember, 
as vividly as if it were yesterday, sitting at dejeuner 
one mid day in late April m a little Parisian courtyard 
on the rive gauche , with the sun glinting on the silver 
and glass ware and the shadows of the thin spring 
foliage playing over the table linen That was just 
thirty live years ago I was working then at the 
Institut Pasteur, and my host was Emile Roux, 
Pastott’s. Sxsfc b/tufeawinA, usb/c. -b. ten ytjuns later 
85 
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was to succeed his master as head of the Institut 
and ns lender of the French bacteriologists. Knowing 
the long and intimate association between the two 
great men, I put to my host a mnttcr which had 
puzzled me: “ Why was it that in all his scries 
of notable communications to the Academic on 
immunity, arrest of disease and the amelioration of 
the lot of man and the animal creation, Pasteur 
never once referred to matters spiritual ? With his 
imagination and enthusiasm, opening out ns he was 
a new world of possibilities, it seemed natural that 
he could not be silent on these matters. Was he 
nn agnostic?” Nor shall I ever forget Roux’s 
reply. “ Pasteur an agnostic I Pasteur, the man of 
simple, faith, whose home life was a revelation of an 
exquisite piety, husband, wife and all the household 
carrying out devotedly, so far as laymen might, the 
rules and offices of the Church I No, most assuredly 
not. But as to his never referring to religion in his 
addresses and published papers that was quite true. 
He did not, but this for a very definite reason. M. 
Pasteur held firmly that the spiritual life and the 
material life were wholly apart ; that it was an 
impertinence, not to say an impiety, to seek to 
explain the one in terms of the other ; that our 
science is lamentably limited, lamentably imperfect, 
and, what is more, is liable to profound change from 
generation to generation. What can we, inhabitants 
of one of the smallest satellites of one of the smallest 
suns, presume to know about the ordering and the 
meaning of the vast universe ? How dare we 
presume to criticize our faith in terms of our presumed 
knowledge ? ” These, of course, are not Roux’s 
ipsissima verba : they are my memory of the gist 
of the argument. And still to-day the fervent 
Catholic must, I imagine, uphold Pasteur’s attitude. 

Per contra, there exist men high in the world of 
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science, men often leading singularly lofty Irves, 
who decline to acknowledge the existence of anything 
that cannot be pru\ed by material tests, who fail 
to find e\ idence of the existence of God or of a world 
of the spirit Their philosophy may he summed up 
in the phrase “ If you are m the game, play it ” 
They are almost wistfully tender towards those who 
possess faith We thus admittedly have these two 
strongly contrasted groups But between them 
there is a notable and constantly augmented number 
of students to whom neither of these extreme views 
has any appeal And it is the attitude of this 
intermediate group, as I see it, that I want to put 
before you to day 

Equally with the man of religion and the deductive 
or speculative philosopher, the student of science is 
a seeker nfter the truth, but bis mode of procedure 
is, I think, not generally understood Certainly it 
was not understood or taught by the dominant 
scientists of the mid Victorian era Those held that 
the laws which had been discovered regarding material 
phenomena had been tested and proved, and were 
therefore fixed and immutable, representing the 
exact truth upon which they could proceed to build 
a sound superstructure This century has brought 
home to us the soundness of Pasteur’s contention that 
matters accepted as fact by one generation are found 
not to be fact by the next, or more accurately, are to 
be accepted as facts only within certain definite limits 
Wien we come to inquire more carefully into the 
scientific method we find that at most it is based 
Upon a senes of approximations to the truth As 
Professor Pield has recently emphasized, the first 
great step in science is classification, i e the 
recognition that phenomena at first sight so widdy 
remote as to give a familiar example, the fall of an. 
apple from the tree to the ground and the revolution 
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of the plnncts round the sun, belong to the same 
category. Yet the second, and equally essential, 
if not more important, step is to find a formula which 
will express the nature of these relationships. And 
now the man of science proceeds to use his imagination 
and to make and test and reject one assumption after 
another, until finally, if he is fortunate, he discovers 
some one assumption or hypothesis which, when 
tested, is found to cover and satisfy oil cases of a 
common category known to him. And if other 
workers find that it satisfies all their cases also, then 
it becomes accepted as a “ natural law " and becomes 
used for further advance. 

What I want you to grasp is this : first, that all 
natural laws are based upon assumptions and therefore 
do not and cannot pretend to be truth absolute : at 
roost they arc approximations to the truth; and, 
secondly, that where one solitary fact is discovered 
which does not conform with a hitherto established 
natural law, not the fact but the law has to disappear 
or, rather, has to be modified to conform with the fact. 

Time forbids that I do more than glance, as it 
were, at illustrations supporting these two conclusions. 
As regards the first, all of you who recall vestiges of 
your Euclid will remember that the oldest oPall the 
sciences — plank^and solid geometry — is based upon 
axioms of ( selPfevident truth and postulates or 
assumptions — or laws — which must be taken for 
granted, since they are not capable of proof by 
the ordinary processes of logic. You will remember 
nlso that in his Principia, upon which we base jtlie 
whole vast development of physics and astronomy 
of the last two centuries, Newton did not pretend to" 
lay down what gravitation was : lie merely said, If 
you will accept these assumptions of mine, you will 
find that all known cases of attraction of solid bodies 
• one to the other will fall into line ; and what is more, 
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you will, I trust, be able to solve nil kinds of problems 
regarding the movements of bodies in space. And, 
sure enough, during two centuries and more Newton’s 
Jaws were tested and not found wonting. And then, 
since the beginning of this century, comes Einstein 
and shows that Newton’s laws are all very well for 
a world of three dimensions, but let us assume that 
there js a fourth, a time-space dimension, . and then 
we must predicate a wholly different series of relation- 
ships, This he proceeded to do, and as you all 
know, observers in different part* of the world have 
tested and confirmed Einstein’s theory. 

This brings me to illustrations of my second point. 
Einstein’s work in itself, and this confirmation by 
independent observers, have, as it were at a blow, 
rendered Euclid’s postulates and Newton’s laws only 
relatively, and no longer, as we used to think, 
absolutely, correct. The same fate, since the 
beginning of this century, has affected another great 
law, namely, John Dalton’s Atomic Law, to which 
we owe very largely the vast development of synthetic 
and analytic chemistry during the nineteenth century. 
Dalton assumed that ultimately each element is 
composed of indivisible units, or atoms, each unit 
possessing a specific weight, and that every chemical 
compound is made up of an exact number of atoms 
of one. element combined with an exact number of 
atoms of another element or elements. But now 
during these last few years J. J. Thomson, and 
Rutherford and his school, have shown that the 
atom, far from being an ultimate and indivisible 
unit, is a most complicated constellation of positive 
and negative electrons or charges of electricity: 
that an element like radium is constantly breaking 
down and liberating another element, helium. Thus 
Dalton’s law is now seen to be only valid under a 
limited group of conditions, and our views 
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upon the nature of matter nrc entirely altered- 
The method of science, or natural or practical 
philosophy, is thus that of the search after truth by 
progressive assumptions The method of ordinal) 
or speculative philosophy is to eschew assumptions, 
and to seek to nrmc at t exnct truth nSl by imagination 
but by ratiocinate e methods alone 
Let me propound to you a parable As a boy’ * 
looked out from my bedroom window at the top of 
the house over the wide ccs or water meadows of 
the Mersey, with the sluggish nver meandering 
through them in wide curves, to where, some half 
mile away, the old Bridgewater canal crossed both 
ces and river— the first canal to be constructed W 
England, the better part of two centuries og° 
Presently I found out the significant history of just 
that section of the canal It was here that Brindley, 
the Duke of Bridgewater’s self taught engineer, 
encountered w hat appeared to be an impossible state 
of affairs that presaged the complete failure of the 
undertaking Iso sooner was earth placed to form 
an embankment to carry the canal across the ees 
than it was swallowed up, cartload after cartload, 
by the quicksands This was long before the days 
of caissons and cement The Duke was thrifty and 
ms capital limited To suck out the quicksands by 
huge pumps, or by any other means to get down to 
rock bottom and then build a solid causeway across 
the nver bed, was wholly bevond either the 
engineering or the financial resources of those davs 

re™?m 1 v! dley * *“ S hablt > to °^ to hlS bed, if I 

remember anght, for the better part of a week 
ke rose and ordered some thousands of loads 
°L h ™K ShWOOd be brou S ht These he laid down 
3 u, o e e6S ’ ? nd in tIus " a y floated his embankment 
and his canal across the water meadows Genera 
tions have passed, and still that canal remains 
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fulfilling its functions, carrying coal and heavy 
merchandise between Worsley and Manchester, and 
Runcorn and the sea 

This is the parable of science and of metaphysics 
If you wait until you have reached the rock bottom 
of absolute truth upon which to build, you may 
wait — I admit in most distinguished company, from 
Plato to Bosanquet— but you will wait in vain, for 
you will still be where you were, m the quicksands 
At most, in the process of much digging you may 
sharpen your tools to on extraordinary degree If, 
on the other hand, you study and take advantage 
of the properties of quicksands you may build over 
them, and advance. 

And here, taking leave of the speculative philoso- 
phers — whose arguments from Plato onwards have 
been powerless to pro\e the existence of God, let me 
insist that the method of the pragmatist or practical 
philosopher and the scientist is the same He 
accepts as truth, adequate for present purposes, 
that which when tested is found to satisfy, or solve 
most satisfactorily, the problems to which it is 
applied He accepts ideas, or assumptions, which 
by processes of logic appear to be incapable of proof, 
but which are shown to be adequate, and to this 
extent valid, when put to the test of experience, 
and he works on these, and by scientific discipline 
establishes progressively a series of laws which may 
be accepted by all workers He employs, m fact, 
the method of Newton, who did not attempt to 
prove the existence of attraction between solid 
bodies, but showed that when certain assumptions 
had been made and worked upon, all cases of the 
movements and mutual relationships of solid bodies, 
from the stars downwards, fell into order 
So m the case of religion My part has been to 
snow that the methods of approach to science and 
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religion nrc identical I want to make it clear that 
the scientist mi) come to a dear knowledge of 
religious truth by the scry methods he has cmplovcd 
at his own work [A man’s faith is not built upon 
reason but upon conviction and that conviction 
may rise from a series of assumptions made and 
accepted as in the ease of natural laws j In brief 
we cannot prove that there is a God but our cons iction 
of His existence ma> be armed at b> progressive 
assumptions 

But you will object — A great gulf is fixed between 
Science and Religion the assumptions of the 
former are proved valid by actual material expen 
ment in matters spiritual experiment is impossible 
At most we fall back upon experience to establish 
the validity of our convictions and experiment and 
experience while analogous are not the same 
Quite so but it must be remembered that most of 
the sciences of to day depend upon experience—' 
some of them entirely — as a means of advance It 
is only the exact sciences mathematics and the 
physico chemical group that base thcmselv es in 
their entirety upon experiment The more modem 
sciences — of language for example of sociology and 
political economy — are entirely based upon experience 
As to the Telative value and dependability of expen 
ment and experience I would say this that 
whereas a single experiment is most often to be 
trusted a single personal experience is largely v alue 
less It is the summation of a vast number of 
concordant experiences that has scientific value 
and in the absence of direct experiment this and 
this only can be depended upon for the establishment 
of natural laws 

So in the spiritual world A man maj come to 
a knowledge of God by a series of assumptions which 
point to one end and which tested by experience 
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stand firm and throw other spiritual truths into t 
place In such a way his whole faith rnaj he built 
up This, I would contend, maj be the rescrent 
attitude of the student of science But let me 
emphasize, in all humility, that the truth revealed 
is not absolute but approximate, whether in the 
matter of experiment and experience, whether in 
science or religion In this world we can see but 
through a glass darklj , wc must wait for further 
revelation and fuller knowledge 


And thus it is that at long last I come to the 
subject matter of this address, namely, the Spirit of 
God in Nature as realized by a student of science 
I ha\e purposely spent time in defining his approach 
to God, in showing it as a rational and a personal 
approach which can stand the test of experience 
If my treatment of the subject proper has to be 
somewhat concentrated in consequence, it will I 
trust be clear and definite 

To begin at the beginning, that student is faced 
with the three primar> assumptions (1) that there 
is no God , (2) that there are many Gods , and (8) 
that there is one God governing all things He is 
forced to dismiss the first of these because, without 
some directing principle. Nature and life ore meaning 
less As regards the second, the progress^ e 
experience of mankind during the historical period 
has dismissed it The recognition of law and order 
throughout the universe, the recognition, further, 
that there cannot be law and order without some 
controlling and directing force, makes the third 
the only possible assumption We thus arrive at 
the first great spiritual law of Nature— One God 
governing all things 

TVa srfxsptawtt: tn this first great 'law calls for or 



necessitates— ns IYofcssor Eddington 1 points out— ft 
second munch that He u beneficent, or, shall I sa\. 
</iat wilder //is direction Nature moves t&vardt acr 
increasing perfection Tor ngnin nnv other 
hvpothesis is meaningless As a corollary to this 
second and essential conception we arc forced to 
assume that the endowment of matter with the 
attributes of life and the cv olution of living creatures 
arc means to this one end 
Renlmng the mnnellous vastness of the universe 
thus controlled by the Deitv, and that it is onlj 
under the very special conditions of temperature, 
carbon, oxjgen and other relationships that man 
has been e\ olv cd on the surface of one of the smallest 
of the planets it is wholly presumptuous on our part 
to regard God as possessing human shape or human 
attributes By no effort of our imagination can we 
picture Him more prcciscl} than as a spirit, ommpo 
tent and omnipresent he are sensible of this in 
moments of spiritual alertness and awareness We 
perceive His expression m the beaut} and wonder 
of the material world A sunset mav be in technical 
language a mere collection of coloured lines and spots 
but it may bear for us a spiritual significance 
inexpressible in words We ore convinced that, 
however it may be accounted for b} natural means 
it is a spiritual sign and symbol it betokens a vast, 
eternal controlling Power which cannot be expressed 
or imagined in finite language 

We liav e said that the student sees Nature mov mg 
towards an ever increasing perfection directed by a 
beneficent spirit. The evolution of man upon our 
planet from the lowrest forms of amccbic life to the 
finest product of humanity is proof of this advance 
and the development and progress of life in the 
1 In hjs lecture The Domain of Physical Science In Science 
Religvm and Real ly 
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natural and m the scientific worlds is but another 
ptoof But let us go one step further If there is 
advance, there is also failure How can wc reconcile 
the two ? Surely thus Perfection is seen to be 
the final end, but pain and suffering are permitted, 
are indeed within the will and purpose of the Spirit 
They are part of the whole plan, and they may be 
found, if accepted as from an all powerful love and 
wisdom, as part of the progressive purpose, as actual 
means of fulfilling the perfect end and will of the 
Eternal Spirit — necessary for. the whole plan in its 
entire fulfilment And as we take a further view 
still, we students of science may see that even death 
is as necessary as life to the final ordering of the 
universe, for were the world to be inhabited by 
beings incapable of death, yet subject m the course 
of ages to repeated maimings, then regression, not 
progression, would be the result And while at 
times it may be difficult to reconcile the ruthlessness 
of the struggle, the pam, the misery, the pitiful 
dominance of the strong over the weak, with the 
existence and ruling of a beneficent Deity, we are 
forced to conclude that not only is there some wider 
plan than we can see which permits and uses these 
elements, but also that this life is not the end that 
the endowment of matter with these properties 
which constitute life has meant the simultaneous 
endowment of them with something spiritual, which 
persists after the matter has become broken up and 
disorganized — in fact, that the soul is immortal 
Is the student of science to draw back here * No 
The foundation of his spiritual conviction may be 
found m his natural instincts “I am certain of 
nothing,” said Keats, “but the holiness of the 
heart’s affections and the truths of the imagination ” 
In that first line there lies the core of belief m the 
life to come The supremest moments of human 
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Jove have in them something etcmil and spin tint 
thev are of such a nature that I know that the soul 
which partakes of them cannot perish Had I no 
Christian hope 1 should be assured of mj own 
immortahtj b\ these apprehensions and these 
movements breathings ns I belies e them to be of 
the Spirit within us 

Oh God within mj breast 
Almi n l tv ever present De tj 
Life ti at in me has re^t 

\s I ufidving I fe have power In Thee 
It is when whether ns students of science and the 
natural world or of religion and spiritual truths 
that we are brought into direct contact with these 
great conceptions of life and death when we are 
most battled by the npparent conflict between struggle 
and advance happiness and pain that we arc flung 
back upon the vast background of the eternal and 
all pen admg Spirit for satisfaction and solution 
\ ct it is at this v ery part I w ould saj that our progress 
is arrested The Spirit is too v ast for our finite needs 
11 e need someone we can comprehend something 're 
can picture We need indeed what we arc given 
in the fulness of time — Jesus Christ 

Quite apart from the historical evidence of His 
being and His saj mgs w hich I hold must be accepted 
there is the cxtraordinarilv significant fact that His 
appearance upon earth coincided with human dev elop 
ments and human needs So long as man worshipped 
a tnbal or a national god or gods he could endow 
him or them with human attributes and with this 
could experience a personal approach and personal 
relationships So soon as such conception of the 
Deity no longer satisfied and man passed to 
contemplate a single God ruler and controller of the 
whole univ erse not as a human being but as a spirit 
infinitely beyond man from that moment do jou 
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not see the absolute need there was for one who was 
not impersonal and unapproachable, but for one who 
was God m human shape, who could as man interpret 
God to man whom man through his manhood could 
understand whose example and whose teaching 
made possible the higher spiritual life ? Jesus was 
the great need of the world, translating the purpose 
o£ the Spirit by His words and His life, translating 
the unformed longings of the human heart into their 
true worship and expression And our earlier 
assumptions simply lead us to conviction of His 
reality He is the living expression of our faith the 
final end of our slow and often painful progress m 
religious belief 

Strong Son of God immortal love 
"Whom we that tinve not seen Thy lace 
By faith and fa th alone embrace 
Believing where we cannot proi e 
He is the hey to all our spiritual apprehension and 
stmmg He is the hope of the world and the 
certainty of our immortality And as He stooped 
to enter this natural world so He made use of it 
The natural gifts of bread and wine are charged 
by Him with eternal significance and become mstru 
rnents of the divine Spirit For transcending all 
else in human experience and acting as the culmina 
tion of Christ s message to us is His ordination of 
the Blessed Sacrament of Holy Communion H hat 
ever view a man ma> take regarding what happens 
upon Consecration this is certain that drawing near 
in the right spirit and partaking of the bread and 
wine he docs enter into communication with the 
Ho!> Ghost, and docs experience the di vine indwelling 
and from this onwards through prayer and communion 
there mav be ever closer and closer union of his 
individual human being with the divine 
I have dwelt at length upon what may be the 
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progress of n rational nnd ordered mind in nppre 
hending the dtvme Spirit, nnd I hope I base shown 
that it can lend to one end onlv — Christ Mn> I 
conclude by offering jou n panllcl of which I have 
Intel} become acutcl} conscious If we rend the 
Uses nnd the writings of the great m> sties we shall 
see that the stages of their ascent mas be roughl} 
divided into Chnstoccntnc nnd Theocentnc In the 
earlier stages man} of them confine themselves to 
meditation upon the life of Christ, Ills words Hi* 
passion and His death Farther on as a natural 
sequence, the} become so absorbed in the life of 
God so penetrated with the div me Spirit that the} 
can hardly find words to express it The further 
the} arc advanced in spiritual apprehension of the 
Godhead the harder it is to explain it- So they 
cmplo} terms of natural imager}. Air, Light Ileat, 
Fire Flame — poor and finite still >ct seeking to 
express the boundlessness and the majesty of the 
Spirit whom they have come to realize and to know 
So it may be as I see it, for the student of science 
though in reverse order The more and the longer 
he ponders upon the workings of the Eternal Spirit, 
the more in my opinion will he be thrust back upon 
the life of Christ ns the eternal expression of that 
Spirit. And conversely if he dares to build in 
religion as lie does in science and relies upon the 
experience he has garnet] he will find that he will 
grow into ever wider and wider knowledge of spiritual 
truth and spiritual apprehension so that like the 
Theocentnc mystic words and imager} wall fail kirn 
Yet, however wide and deep his knowledge of the 
Spirit s workings it can indeed only be expressed in 
one Tray More and more as the }ears have passed 
I become convinced that the love of God is ev erything 
and that if a man possesses this all other things are 
secondary 
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A recent anthropological treatise says of a certain 
primitive tribe that when ashed why they did not 
worship a particular deity in whose existence they 
believed, replied 4 Why should we ? He has never 
done us any harm ’ ” This would seem to indicate 
that when primitive man takes the trouble to worship 
the powers which he believes to inhabit nature, he 
does so because he regards them as being actually or 
potentially hostile When he does worship nature, 
it is not because he regards her in the light of a friend 
This attitude of suspicion and fear is dictated by the 
fact that the control exercised by primitive man over 
nature is uncertain and precarious Forces which are 
imperfectly mastered are naturally regarded as 
capricious forces which it is dangerous, even though 
it may be necessary, to handle 

With ourselves, on the contrary, the case is lery 
different Our troubles do not spring from a lack of 
control over nature We have subjected nature to a 
control which is rapidly becoming more and more 
complete 

It is worth noticing that as control over nature 
increases indifference to nature tends to develop 
That which we understand, and that which we can 
manage, we tend to despise Tchehoi says of one of 
his characters that “ he was fond of nature , but he 
regarded it as something long familiar and at the 
same time, in reality, infinitely beneath himself, 
and created for his pleasure He would sometimes 
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stand still before some magnificent landscape and 
sa> ' It would be nice to hav e tea here 1 ’ ” 

This sort of attitude would haic seemed 
blasphemous to primitive man, he had not >ct 
reached the point when one could patronise nature 
This increased control o\cr nature, which is what 
separates us from the savage far more than nn> 
moral, spiritual or mental differences, has been a 
product of a quite recent development of the natural 
sciences Yet this increased control has been, m 
reality, onlj a bj product of that development 
The pnmarj contribution of the natural sciences 
has been a total transformation of our v icw of nature 
In the first place, ever since Galileo arrived at his 
principle of inertia viz , that “ all motion is perpetual 
until force interferes to alter and modify it,” the 
universe, and all that is in it, has come to be regarded 
as a vast automatic machine Nature has been 
depersonalized , she is no longer, as she seemed to 
the sa\age, hostile or capricious, she is worse, she is 
indifferent This indifference of a mechanical nature 
has been emphasized by the vast extent of the univ erse, 
both m space and in time As Mr Thomas Hardy has 
said ** It is quite impossible to think at all 
adequately of the sky without thinking of it as a 
nightmare " 

But the impersonality and immensity of nature, as 
revealed b} science, are perhaps not its most formid 
able features Science has disclosed these formidable 
qualities m inanimate nature, but animate nature, 
the world of life, the world to which we ourselves 
belong seems to display qualities which are not so 
much formidable as revolting I quote from a letter 
by which a distinguished naturalist replied to m> 
enquiry 

4 Is there anything much more deliberately 
revolting than the calm way in yrhich .many spiders 
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pack their living victims, bind them tight, and then 
slowlj suck their blood? Again the behaviour of 
large numbers of parasites is devilish in its delibera- 
tion, though beautiful m its precision and results 
The ichneumon wasp stings the caterpillar, thus 
rendering it partly helpless— deadening its struggles 
but not destroying its life The caterpillar is then 
dragged to the “ nest,” where it is packed in, alive, 
with other victims, and an egg (or in some cases, 
eggs) of the wasp The egg hatches, and the larval 
wasp devours the living, helpless caterpillar” 
Furthermore, biological science seems to have 
repealed the fact that all living species ace the result 
of a process of development of which a ruthless 
struggle for survival has formed an integral part 
And even foT the perfected products of this evolu- 
tionary process thdre is no peace Existence, 
attained by the painful struggles of progenitors, can 
only be preserved by similar struggles Life, as the 
author of the Book of Job rightly declared, is a 
warfare Even the peaceful woodland as a poem of 
R L Stevenson reminds us is a battlefield where 
quarter is neither asked nor given 

The war of the vegetable world is implacable but 
silent The victor throttles or starves its victim, and 
no erv is heard Hence the illusion of peace But in 
the animal world the struggle is more obvious 
Here an inexhaustible fertility of offspring presses 
hard upon a food supply which is limited Many are 
born, tew survive, and fewer still leave offspring 
I ife and the ability to procreate are the rewards of 
vigour, ferocitj, patient fortitude, and cunning 
The species which shewed mercy to its enemies would 
speedily become extinct 

And it is to ancestors of this sort, and to a process 
of this kind that mankind, so far as w e can see, owes 
its existence And even when he has emerged from 
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the animal state, man remains subject to the same 
conditions “ As among other animals, multiplies 
tion goes on without cessation, and involves severe 
competition for the means of support The 
strongest, the most self assertive, tend to tread down 
the weaker ” 

As humanity develops, no doubt the cruder elements 
in this process of struggle and elimination are 
modified “Social progress,” said T H Huxlej, 
“means a checking of the cosmic process at every 
step and the substitution for it of another, which may 
be called the ethical process ’ This is based on 
mutual helpfulness and intelligent co operation — 
upon a repudiation of the “gladiatorial theory of 
existence ” 

But it should not be overlooked that man develops, 
or becomes more civilized and humane, not by 
following Nature, but by repudiating her An 
appreciation of this fact led T H Huxley to declare 
that 

“ The ethical progress of society depends not on 
imitating the cosmic process still less in running 
away from it, but in combating it The history 
of civilization details the steps by which men have 
succeeded m building up an artificial world within 
the cosmos ’ 

Thus if the physical sciences seem to reveal to 
us a Nature which is impersonal and indifferent, 
biological science seems to reveal her as plainly 
hostile to our ethical and social ideals Man seems 
to stand over against a Nature which is indifferent 
or hostile to him and his ideals 

If the foregoing view of Nature be the true view, 
it will be impossible to identify the Spirit behind 
Nature with the Holy Spirit of Christian experience 
and belief The spirit behind Nature, if spirit there 
be, is sinister, cruel, indifferent , and though 
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marvellously intelligent, cares nothing for what we 
call good and evil If we wish to find a Spirit which 
is Holy, we must look for it (if the foregoing view of 
Nature is the true one) not in Nature, but either m 
the heart of Man, or m some sphere outside both 
nature and humanity 

But this amounts to admitting a fundamental 
contrast between the God of nature, and the God of 
religion — a dualism which Christian theology, very 
early m its history, examined and rejected And 
before admitting this dualism, we shall do well to 
explore afresh our conception of nature 

It was suggested above that what dismays us 
in physical, or inanimate nature is (1) its stupendous 
extent, both in space and in time, and (2) the fact 
that it seems to be an automatic machine As for 
biological, or animate, nature, what appals us 
here is its apparent indifference to our ethical 
ideals 

With regard to the question of size and extent, 
however, we have to remember that these are purely 
relative conceptions From the point of view of the 
stellar universe, a human being is of infinitesimal 
size , whereas, from the point of v lew of the atom, 
and still more so from that of the electron, a man 
would be incalculably immense Size is relative to 
some particular standard of reference Anatole 
Fiance somewhere reminds us that if the whole 
universe were to shrink suddenl> to the dimensions 
of a walnut, no one would be any the wiser The 
shrinkage would pass unnoticed because everything 
would shrink in proportion ‘ The pole star, enclosed 
with us in a nutshell would take, as before, fifty 
> ears to despatch to us her light ” Furthermore, the 
criterion of value is not size “With space the 
universe encloses me nnd engulfs me like an atom,” 
sajs Pascal, "but with thought I enclose the 
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universe.” “ All bodies,” he says again, “ the 
firmament, the stars, the earth and its kingdoms, are 
not worth the smallest mind, for a mind knows them 
and itself, and bodies know nothing.” 

With regard to the universe being a mechanism, 
before people are troubled by this idea, they should 
be clear in their own minds what they mean by a 
mechanism. All artificial mechanisms are inspired 
by mind, i.e. constructed for a purpose ; and the more 
automatic they are, the more developed must be the 
intelligence that has devised them, and the more 
easy it becomes to overlook its presence. The mere 
existence of mechanism is itself a problem. Further- 
more, mechanism may be universal, and yet play a 
subordinate part in the scheme of things. If material 
things did not display regular modes of behaviour 
(i.e. act mechanically) it would be impossible for 
conscious mind or purpose to make any use of them. 
It is only because we can rely on the “ uniformity 
of nature ” that we can control our environment. 
It is because our bodies are mechanisms that they 
are our servants. The fact that inanimate Nature is 
a mechanism does not render it hostile, though this 
may render it indifferent. But the indifference of 
nature need affect us no more than the indifference 
of a . chisel. A tool is indifferent, and takes no 
conscious interest in the purposes for whiph it is 
used. Yet it is customary to speak of a “ trusty ” 
tool. The material universe is “ trusty ” in this 
sense ; we can rely upon its behaviour. 

Nowadays, however, the majority of people have 
become accustomed to the vast size, and to the 
mechanical nature of the material universe, and these 
conceptions are ceasing to cause us misgivings. 
The trouble begins when we consider the ways of 
animate Nature, the world of life. Here, as we have 
seen, there is much to revolt our sensibilities, both 
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jn things as they are, and also m the evolutionary 
processes by which they have developed, and come 
to be what they aTe * 

It does not fiolve the problem to tell us that our 
scruples are “anthropomorphic,” and that we have 
no right to judge the ichneumon wasp by our own 
moral standards It may be quite true that the 
wasp does not accept our ethical ideals , but the 
question at issue is not the morality of the wasp, but 
a more important question, the morality of the 
universe If the wasp is a product of Nature, does 
its behaviour reflect the ideals of Nature — the spirit 
m Nature “1 Or may it not be that Nature has no 
ideals at all, but regards the behaviour of the wasp, 
and the behaviour of the man, alike with indifference ? 

In either case, from Nature’s point of view, human 
ethical standards would be but a human prejudice 
with no objective validity 

Nor docs it help to solve the problem, which is an 
ethical problem, to point to the perfection of these 
natural processes which revolt our moral sense It 
is true that the wasp, with horrible ingenuity, stmgs 
its victim just at the right spot so as to paralyse it 
and yet keep it alive and the meat fresh Also the 
larva, when hatched, indulges its appetite with just 
so much restraint as allows the living meat to last 
over the critical period for which it is required 
Furthermore, the overabundant, highly destructive 
caterpillars ate kept m check ‘ AU works so that 
no species is destrojed, no species allowed to become 
so plentiful that it will compete with and injure 
others” But all that this proves is that Nature is 
ingenious, not that Nature is ethical, or at least 
that her ethical standards are not ours, nor so high 
as ours The ethics of Nature would appear to be 
the ethics of the jungle Nature stands for “the 
gladiatorial theory of existence ” 
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There can be no doubt that the biological sciences 
do present serious difficulties for those who seek a 
Spirit in Nature which can, without any abuse of 
language, be called not merely wise, but holy ; that 
is to say, a spirit embodjing our highest moral ideals, 
a spirit that we can worship 

It is possible, however, that our difficulties may 
arise from our regarding Nature as a completed 
system rather than as an incomplete process, or 
rather, as a process which has left behind it numerous 
products at different stages of completion Each 
product is in its way perfect ; the amoeba not less 
so than the wasp, or the bird, or the man But though 
equally perfect, they are not all equally developed 
The amoeba, though perfect as an amceba, stands 
far below the swallow as a product of evolutionary 
development And the swallow, in turn, though 
perfect as a physical mechanism, stands below the 
man m complexity of nervous system, neural develop- 
ment being the next step, as we may call it, in the evolu- 
tionary scheme, or the creative process Each stage 
is m its way perfect, but there exists an ascending 
series of stages, and between the different stages 
there are sometimes some verj strong contrasts 
And the contrasts seem to be contrasts of value 
The swallow we feel to be higher than the slug , 
even though the slug is m its way perfect Again, we 
feel that a human being is of more value than a bird 
Nor is this merely a subjective prejudice , for a man 
is a more developed product of the evolutionary 
process than a bird, as a bird is than a slug 

If this be a reasonable way of looking at thtngs, we 
can understand why it is that human beings, being 
the latest product of the creative process, do not 
find themselves alwajs in harmony with the habits 
and ideals of the earlier stages The ethical system 
of the wasp will not satisfy a man , though it may 
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seem natural enough to the wasp, and perhaps e\en 
to its victim 

Now, while it is true that Nature is the common 
mother of the amoeba, the slug, the swallow, and the 
man, and, therefore, must accept responsibility for 
them all, > et we ma> feel justified in regarding human 
beings (being her latest product) as embodying the 
purpose of Nature more fully than anj of her less 
developed offspring— though these may not be 
without their value for Nature too, and may play 
their part in the scheme of things 

Thus, if we are going to form an estimate of Nature, 
or the Spirit behind Nature, we should judge her, not 
by the amoeba, or the slug, or the ichneumon wasp, 
but rather by her latest product, man She Has 
produced these creatures for the same reason as 
makes a fountain throw its waters a foot high, and 
a yard lugh, before it can get them six feet high 
The higher stages involve the lower stages, but it 
is m the highest stage that Nature’s purpose is 
displayed This way of looking at things resolves 
that dualism which identifies Nature with her lower 
products only, e g with the wasp, and which regards 
man and his ideals as standing outside Nature, in 
which case there certainly is no way of avoiding the 
conclusion that the spirit m Nature is one that we 
cannot worship The best evidence for the 
“ holiness ” (i e worshipfulness) of the spirit behind 
Nature is that it should have produced man and 
his ideals This resolves Huxley’s dualism between 
the universe and man Man nnd the universe are 
not at war , nature has produced and fostered man, 
though man may find that he has outgrown the 
wajs of some of the lower products of the creative 
process He may feel revolted by the behaviour of 
the wasp, or even by some relics or traces of his own 
humble ancestrj which lurk within his own soul 
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But the battle, if battle there be, is not between man 
and nature, but between the higher and the lower 
products of the one creative process. 

F rom the foregoing it may seem to be but one step 
to the conclusion that Man is a perfect revelation of 
the creative spirit in Nature. But this is not a step 
which I am prepared to take. The belief in Man, as 
we find it in Rousseau, or Swinburne, or the senti- 
mentalists in general, is the latest, and perhaps the 
least rational, of the superstitions, ns it is certainly 
the most dangerous of them all. 

Although Man is at present the highest product of 
the creative process, we need not suppose that he is 
all that this process is capable of producing. St. 
Paul thought otherwise. He speaks of creation as 
still groaning and travailing, and of Christ as the 
first-born of many brethren, and as the “ New Adam,’ 
i.e. the forerunner of a new humanity. This view 
would regard the creative process as being stiU 
unexhausted, os still striving to complete itself, with 
man as its growing point. In man the creative spirit 
in Nature is still active. 

An idea superficially similar to this has been 
elaborated by Nietzsche, and in our own day by the 
eccentric genius of Mr. Bernard Shaiv. The Superman 
of these prophets, however, bears no resemblance to 
the vision of the Apostle. Nietzsche’s ideal seems to 
involve a return to the gladiatorial theory of 
existence ; whereas Mr. Shaw seems to look chiefly 
for an increase of political and economic prudence — ■ 
qualities desirable, no doubt, but in no sense 
divine. 

St. Paul s vision is that of men striving to attain 
to an entirely new quality of life, as far removed 
from ordinary human (or “ natural ”) life, as human 
life is from that of the animal : a type of life of 
wluch it is impossible to anticipate the nature from 
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what we know of this life, just as it would he impos- 
sible, if life were unknown, to anticipate what life 
would be from a survey of inanimate nature s 

These ideas may seem to he outside the scope of 
this paper, which deals with the Spirit in Nature 
Yet these considerations, far from being irrelevant, 
are indispensable to a right understanding of the 
subject For just as the Creative Spirit in Nature 
cannot be understood apart from its latest product 
man, even in him that spirit cannot be fully under- 
stood, for he is not (according to our theory) its 
final product At the stage before man appeared on 
this planet the Creative Spirit was not fully revealed 
in its latest product, the animal In the same way, 
man as he now is cannot reveal the character of the 
Spirit m Nature 

If the question be put, where a full rev elation of 
the nature of that Spirit is to be found, the answer 
would be, in Christ For he reveals the new quality 
of life of which it is the purpose of the Creative 
Spirit that man. should partake Thus Chnst and 
that Spirit ore one In Him the Creative Spirit 
“ took flesh the ideal became actual 

In the foregoing, one aspect of Nature has been 
deliberately overlooked, and can only (although 
important) be dealt with very briefly here We have 
hitherto been primarily concerned with the apparently 
non ethical aspects of Nature, because the problems 
raised by them arc more acute than any others But 
what may be called the (esthetic aspect of Nature 
should not be forgotten This aspect of Nature has 
profoundly impressed even those whom her non- 
ethical aspects have compelled to take up an attitude 
of cosmic pessimism The beauties of Nature alone 
consoled Schopenhauer for the miseries of life , they 
arc “ a cathartic of the mmd ’* 

“ Whenever natural beauty discloses itself suddenly 
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to our view, it almost always succeeds in delivering 
us, though it may be only for n moment, from the 
slavery of the will l he man who is tormented by 
passion, or want, or care, is revived, cheered and 
restored ** 

Tor many , as for the poet 'Wordsworth, the beauties 
of Nature are an avenue through which is reached that 
Eternal world which the saint enters through con 
templation and pray cr 

But if philosophers, poets, and mystics are inspired 
by the beauty of inanimate Nature, the man of 
science is deeply conscious of the incomparable 
beauty and perfection of the world of life Every 
organism is a triumph of fitness and delicate beauty 
Everywhere there is that beauty which is the accom 
paniment, or the equivalent, of perfect fitness And 
this beauty m the whole of Nature, not less thaw the 
goodness of her highest products, rev eals the character 
of the Spirit in Nature Tor that Spirit, beauty as 
well as goodness, is a supreme value 
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to discuss the use of the Babylonian word SIIARU 
(“ breath,” “ wind ”) in this connection , 1 to compare 
it with the Hebrew words RUaCH and XeSHAMAH 
or cten to indicate the original and technical uses of 
these Hebrew words * 

I will merely outline to you how, probably in 
companvtis ely primitn c times, carl} man in general, 
Using at the Eastern end of the Mediterranean ana 
in Mesopotamia, came to find in the terminology of 
the “ Spirit ” the most satisfactory way by which he 
could gi\e expression to his conviction of the exist 
ence of, and the interference by, the Ditine in the 
mundane and human spheres It must hare 
happened quite naturally, though none the less 
providentially , in some such way as this • — Primitive 
man — by that I mean man at a time long prior to the rise 
of the Hebrews, prior probably to the rise of Semitic cul- 
ture in Mesopotamia, prior eten to that of Egypt-— 
began to question the whence, the why, the whither of 
his existence He observ ed that the “ breath ” was the 
sine qua non of Ins own existence, and of animal exist- 
ence m general Its first intaking resulted m life* its last 
exit from the body was the immediate prelude to death, 
was in fact the end of his conscious personality 1 — just 
as later thought, postulating life after death, first of all 
depicted it as the re-entering of the dead body bv 
** Spirit,” the re animation of the personality which 
in the mtenal had been dormant or non existent 
It was the ultimate energising force, a force which 
existed both before and after its association with the 

1 See J Hohn, rum Problem des Getstes im alien Orient ta 1 ^ tm 
AT \r\ the ZeUstfrn/C fur At Alltslamenhtht Wissenszhafl, 1915. 
PP 210-225 

■ See H Wheeler Robimon The Psychology and lletaphynes o] 

* Thus soifA Jahrc eh in the Zeilschnjl Jut die AlUslamenlicne 
Wissenschafl 1923 pp 1-15 

* Cf Job xxxm 4 . Zeeh xn 1 

* Cf Jobixuv 14, Ec clet ui, 21 , arfi 7 
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material frame of each individual, independent of it 
and outside it 

That of it present m each individual, could be 
called w the spirit * of that individual, “/ns spirit,’* 1 
while in him, though before and during, and after 
its presence in him, it was also a fragment, a part, of 
the universal breath or “Spirit”* Its origin was 
divine it belonged to the “ God (or gods) of the 
spirits of all flesh ’ * If you ash “Then ns you speak 
of it as a * fragment,’ do you mean that they regarded 
it or the God to whom it belonged as a material 
something?’ I must reply that for long they did not 
distinguish betw een the material and the immaterial 
Neither did they have any clear conception of correla 
tives such as transcendent and immanent, eternal 
and transient, which to us are commonplaces, but 
which to them were as yet unknown concepts Of 
one thing of course they had no doubt the Divine 
was for them real beyond all question They had 
as yet no inkling of the truth that there can be but 
one God but they certainly never imagined for one 
moment that there was no God whatsoever More 
over they realized more clearly than some 19th 
century philosophers that the divine was essentially 
personal, though they had no conception of what vve 
mean by 1 impersonal 1 They w ere even prepared 
to regard, though in a rough and ready fashion, as 
personal what we should describe unquestionably as 
inorganic or impersonal Thus, to give but one 
instance, that lofty mountain in the near distance 
upon which they scarcely dared to set their feet, 
round which the mighty thunders roared the light 
nmgs leaped from peak to peak the running living, 

1 Cf Gen xl 8 xlv 27 Dt ii 30 JSa xxx 12 Job vi 4 
Pi xxxi 5 cxlti 7 Prov xxv 28 

• Cf Job xxvi i S xxxiv 14 Eccles xii 7 Mai u 15 

* Cf Numbers xvi 22 xxvii 16 
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■waters that issued from it, the forest trees that grew 
upon’ its slopes, the restless sea that incessantly 
lapped its base, above all the wind, the incompre- 
hensible wind, the breath, the “ spirit,” that lashed 
itself into fury nowhere so energetically as on its 
summit — all this was further evidence of the presence 
of energizing force, of “ Spirit ” ; it was as real to them 
as that which animated themselves. It was not 
necessarily, in fact the probabilities were against 
its being, the same 41 spirit,” that is the 44 spirit ” of 
the same God as He "Who animated 44 living souls ” 
(i.e. indmdual animals). At times they predicated 
a variety of gods who each corresponded to one of 
this multiplicity of 44 Spirits.” 

But one tlung was clear. Human beings were 
capable of a fuller indwelling of the 44 Spirit ” than 
that minimum of indwelling necessary for the pre- 
servation of normal physical and mental existence. 
Such further indwelling of the 44 Spirit ” gave to some 
greater skill in war 1 or in building.* To some it gave 
greater power, as for instance to the head of the tribe 
or the king of the nation.* To some a fuller con- 
sciousness of the divine, as for instance to soothsayers, 
wizards, medicine-mcn, seers and prophets.' To 
some, sad to relate it gave a greater propensity (as 
we should say) to sickness, disease, misfortune. This 
last, this tragic endowment, they often called an “ evil 
spirit,”* evil as indeed it was m its effects. At tiroes 
they saw no incongruity in identifying it with the 
44 Spirit ” of the same God Who infused into them 

* Cf Judg. m. 10; vi. 21 ; it 29, etc. 

* Cf. Ex. xui. 3 ; xxxv. 31. 

* 1 Cf. Sam xvi. 13 Ezra i. 1. Ps Ixxvi. IS. A n 1 B. 

I lag i 14. Zech, iv 6. 

‘ Cf Numb. xxiv. 2; 1 Sam x. 10 ; ». 0; xti 20, 51, 23, 
11 Kings, U 9, 15. Ez. (see below), ZUeah jl. 11 ; »u. 8. Dan. iv. 
9.18; v. J4. 

* Ct. I Sotv. vi*. \5>, \^>, *!&'. -xvai. » xsx 
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those other “Spirits” or endowments of happier 
omen * 

This was, m general, the kind of heritage, so far as 
the “ Spirit ” itself and “ Spirit ” terminology are 
concerned, which the Hebrews received from their 
Semitic ancestors This, again, so far as “the 
Spirit ” and “ Spirit terminology ” are concerned. 
Was the land of environment, stripped of details (into 
which I cannot now enter), in which they found 
themselves whether as in Abraham’s day they lived 
in Ur or Haran, or as m later times they spent 400 
years in Egypt, or later still imbibed it through the 
Canaamtes or from Assyrian and Babylonian soldiers 
and traders 


The first immediate contact which they experienced 
ns a nation with their national God Jehovah was at 
Smai The physical phenomena which accompanied 
that theophan>, the mountain top as it were on fire, 
the thunder, the lightning, the whirling wind, the 
hailstones and coals of fire, were all such as to dispose 
the Hebrew if he ever questioned it, in favour of 
continuing and developing, not discarding, his pre- 
Sinaitic conceptions alike of the Divine influence as 
“ Spirit,” and of the Di\ ine providence as mediated 
in and through “ Spirit ” There was indeed little 
in what he had previously ascribed to the “ Spirit,” 
or to the “ Spirits ” of this or that god, that he could 
not now ascribe, with equal ease and with consider- 
ably more truth, to Jehovah Himself, He ascribed 
it to Jehovah conceived, m His relations with nature 1 
and with, themselves 5 , as the God of the whirlwind 
and of the earthquake, the thunder and the lightning, 3 
the God of the raging “Spirit” of the whirlwind 


* Gen l 2 Job xxvi IS Ps C w 
II Baruch scd 4 (see further below) 

1 Cl v 4 , 5, 20 P* xyui 1-15 


4 Cf Judith xvi 14 
1 Job wxm 4 
ui 3ff, etc 
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alike on Horcb and when at His behest it whirled 
Elijah to heaven , 1 or lifted Ezekiel above the con- 
ditions of time and space . 1 Jehovah became for 
them the God of the “ Spirits ” of all flesh . 3 He was 
the God of the “ Spirit ” that rushed mightily upon 
Samson , 4 the God of the “ Spirit” that nerved Israel’s 
first king to battle with the Philistines,* the God Who 
afterwards, by means of an “ evil Spirit ”* from Him- 
self, drove Saul demented. He was the God at Whose 
court attended ** Spirits ” both “ good ” and,” evil,” 
the former inspiring Micaiah ben Imlah, the latter 
the prophets who urged Ahab to undertake his last 
ill-fated Syrian campaign . 7 But he was also the 
God of the “ Spirit ” that inspired the Messiah,* that 
inspired another, a truer prototype of the Incarnate 
One . 9 He was the God, above all, "Who will pour 
forth His “ Spirit ” upon all flesh in the latter days . 10 

In all this Israel, under the “ Spirit’s ” influence, 
was but adapting to its new henotheistic, and in 
later times monotheistic, religion that which, in the 
matter of " Spirit ” lore, had been its heritage from 
earlier religious ideas or came to it from its later 
Egyptian and Babylonian environments. 

But greater fruits of the “ Spirit ” than this were 
soon to be apparent in the religion of Israel. First 
and foremost amongst these I would put the genius 
shewn by the Hebrew people, or rather by their 
Spirit-inspired prophets and religious leaders, in the 
treatment of a variety of other ideas in their heritage 
from the past and in their Egyptian and (chiefly as 

J II Kings u. 11. • E*. In. 12, 14 j vin. 3 5 xi. 24 ; xlui. 5. 

* Numb xvi 22 , xxvn 16. 

4 Judg sail. 23 ; xiv. 6 , 19 ; xv. 14. 

, * I Sam. x. 6 , sa 6 . 

• 1 Sam xvi 14-23 ; xvui 10 ; xir. 0. 
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it seems to me) Babylonian environments, The 
study of Religions, other than the four or five great 
ones that still exist to day, is still of quite recent 
growth The comparative study of them is still m 
its infancy. Astonishing hypotheses and counter 
hypotheses are put forward suggesting that this, that 
and well nigh everything, emee thought to be ‘dis- 
tinctively characteristic of Hebrew Religion or of 
Judaism, was borrowed, often clumsily enough, from 
this or that cult of Egypt or of Mesopotamia. But 
though many of these hypotheses are unproved and 
unprovable, the fact remains that m some respects 
and these numerous, just as m the case of their 
consciousness of the “ Spirit ** itself, the Hebrews did 
not discard their heritage from the past and from 
neighbouring nations The solemn moment on Sinai 
was not for them a moment of religious revolution 
It was the beginning of a spiritual evolution, an 
evolution, not without set backs it is true, but still 
an evolution by slow degrees moving ever onwards 
and upwards because directed and guided bj the 
“ Spirit ” of Jehov ah Judaism must not be thought 
of as a patchwork of ideas derived from five or six 
different nations, or at least as a patchwork without 
design, a patchwork worthy of being put together 
only m a madhouse Certainly not l As we have 
already seen, the “ Spirit” had been at work moulding 
the ideas of primitive man, of Egypt, of Babylonia , 
it was also at work, let me add, m moulding the 
thought of Persia, Greece and Rome Like the wind 
the “■ Spirit ” bloweth where it hsteth , like the wind 
it finds a seed here and a seed there and takes it up 
and whirls it along, aimlessly it may seem to the 
chance observer But to the scientist, who next 
year ponders the results of this year’s wind and its 
action on the seeds, a different tale unfolds itself • so 
too to us, who scientifically examine the results of the 
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“ Spirit’s ” action in regard to religious ideas the 
whole world over, not chance, not fortuitous combin- 
ation, but Divine foresight and Divine providence 
reveal themselves at work. It was in this way that 
Palestine, in God’s good pleasure, became a great 
meeting-house for the reception of ideas of aspects of 
Him and partial truths about Him which the “ Spirit ” 
had revealed and which had been preserved in the 
religious beliefs of those lands. The Hebrew Religion 
in its turn became, through the “Spirit’s” agency, 
the repository of these truths, reinforcing them, 
purifying them, sublimating them, welding them 
together, and adding to them by means of the 
“ Spirit’s ” inspiration of its greatest Prophets, 
Psalmists, Apocalyptists, Wisdom Writers, and even 
Priestly Legislators . 1 

It is to the “ Spirit’s ” inspiration of these prophets 
and other religious leaders of Israel that I now want 
to turn your attention as being yet another note- 
worthy instance of the fruits of the “ Spirit ” in the 
Old Testament. Even as recently as twenty years 
ago the topic which I have just left uould, I suppose, 
have found no place, or practically none, in this 
paper ; whereas this section would then have been 
necessarily longer and would have been regarded as 
decidedly contentious. The method of the “ Spirit’s ” 
working on or in the prophetic consciousness is now 
more generally realized and admitted, and I feel 
justified in expressing myself with the utmost brevity. 
The “ Spirit’s ” influence on the ordinary mentality 
and ordinary intellectual and religious character- 
istics of a prophet’s consciousness did not result in 
the stupefaction and suspension of his own pecular 
gifts. What the “ Spirit ” did was what, under the 

* See my somewhat fuller treatment of this topic In the Intro- 
duction to The PsalrnUts, IOCS. pp. vh. IT. 
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influence of the “ Spirit ” os we have just observed, 
Hebrew Religion did in regard to the religious ideas 
borrowed from the religions of neighbouring nations 
The w Spirit,” instead of stupefying or for the time 
being taking away the mental and religious endow- 
ment of the man singled out to be a prophet or 
apocalyptist, stimulated it and intensified it. The 
“ Spirit,” instead of taking the place of a man’s 
religious and mental consciousness, addressed itself 
directly to it thus awakened and quickened. The 
w Spirit,” instead of uttering through the prophetic 
mouth-piece words of which the prophet himself was 
ignorant till he heard them spoken by himself, 
excited his intuitive faculties Instead of, os it were, 
playing on the prophet’s vocal chords as the harpist 
on the harp, which must needs therefore give forth 
only sound from the strings as and ■alien touched by 
the harpist’s fingers, the “ Spirit ” communicated to 
the prophet so much of the divine revelation as he, 
thus prepared, could assimilate It left him to utter 
so much of the revelation as he could, m the language 
and the literary style which were peculiarly his own, 
and m expressions, formulae and parables which were 
intelligible to his contemporaries for it was for the 
spiritual welfare of his own contemporaries, rather 
than for that of future generations, that the prophet 
was primarily inspired In essence Prophetic Inspir- 
ation has been well said to differ only in degree from 
that of other men, but it is so great a quantitative 
difference as almost to amount to one of quality. 
The evidences of the inner ecstasy which at times 
marked the outward gestures of the inspired person 
were not of the essence of his inspirations They 
belonged cither to the early, more eleraentarj , stage 
of prophecy when the prophet was inspired to raise 
the quite justifiable and necessary cry of nationalism, 
or to the period of their more or less artificial revival 
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m later times It was the prophets of Baal, not the 
champion of Jehovah, who became ecstatic on Mount 
Carmel The ecstatic or Lataleptic symptoms re- 
vealed by Ezelael were characteristic of his own 
abnormal nature, not an evidence or an essential 
component of his inspiration by the “ Spirit " 
Before I leave this aspect of the “ fruits of the 
Spint ” let me add two remarks 
In the first place, as we have already observed, the 
“ Spirit ” bloweth where it hsteth It confined itself 
to no particular “ order ” of prophets, to no particu- 
lar type of personality or contemplative mystic 
Amos, practical and unemotional, was the first of the 
great prophets, yet none so strongly as he denied that 
he belonged to any professional or official order of 
prophets The “ Spint ” was capable of being — it is 
idealij — the goal of the spintua! longings, the actual 
possession, of every professing member of the 
Church of Israel Was not the very founder of 
Israel’s Religion reported to have said, m a narrative 
the motif of which is to emphasize this 'very 
truth, “ Would that all Jehovah’s people were 
prophets would that He would put His * Spint * in 
them ” l 

In the second place the fundamental entenon for 
discriminating between the prophet truly inspired by 
the Holy Spint of God and the false prophet (that is 
the prophet who consciously or unconsciously sets 
out to be a prophet when he is not inspired by the 
“ Spirit ’’) is still that laid down in the Hebrew law 
book promulgated m Josiah’s reign “ When a 
prophet speaketh in the name of Jehovah 
if the thing follow not, nor come to pass, 
that is the thing which Jehovah hath not 
spoken 

1 Atimi xl 29 
* DU xviii 22 
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Test for yourselves, by the principle enshrined in, 
this criterion, whether the prophets whose literary 
work is preserved in the Old Testament were indeed 
inspired by the "Spirit’* or whether they were 
deluded. If you will do that, you will, in the 
course of your reading, discover for yourselves, in the 
prophet’s own words, the " fruits of the Spirit,” the 
truths of eternal value which the " Spirit ” revealed 
first of all to Israel through these spirit-inspired men. 
And if you do so intelligently and m the light of 
modern scholarship, you will observe that, as in 
Judaism itself, you are confronted by no patchwork 
of ideas, no chaotic mass of conflicting notions or 
beliefs, poured out m confusion, lacking order and 
co-ordination. No. You will find the Oth and 8th 
century prophets attempting indeed to direct their 
country’s policy aright in regard to external and 
internal political and social problems, but while doing 
so giving to the world a gradual and progressive 
revelation of great truths, for instance in regard to 
God, His righteousness, loving- kindness, holiness, 
those eternal values in any conception of the Divine 
character. You will find Isaiah 1 in particular almost 
committing himself to that which only the Son. of 
God Himself fully revealed namely that God is 
“ Spirit.” You will see the " Spirit " w ell nigh 
incarnate m Jeremiah’s life of intimate fellowship 
with the God of the " Spirit ” ; you will find him 
enunciating hts doctrine of the New Covenant written 
in men’s hearts ; teaching which, in itself, presupposes 
no religion of external ordinances, but one of a spir- 
itual order, the presence of God as “ Spirit ” in the 
inmost being of each individual. 

You will find that Ezekiel was not so immersed m 
the details of the cultus os to be unable frankly to 
confess his consciousness of the “ Spint’s ” entrance 

* Jt, xxxi. 8. 
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into him self. 1 As it seemed to him, his own inspir- 
ation by the “ Spirit ” was inaugurated and mediated, 
not by “ a live coal from off the altar,”* toot by “ the 
band” 3 of Jehovah, but through spirit-inspired 
literature. He visualized the reanimation of the 
dead bones of the nation as the actual re-entry into 
them of the same “ Spirit.” That “ Spirit ” was, in 
Ezekiel’s estimation, all-pervading, as is shown by 
ch. i. 12 and by the fact that it is summoned for this 
specific purpose from the four winds or “ Spirits ” of 
heaven : — ■“ Then said He unto me. Prophesy unto 
the Spirit, prohesy, son of man, and say to the Spirit, 
Thus saith Jehovah : Come from the four Spirits, 

0 breath, and breathe upon these slain, that they 
may live.” 4 The “ new Spirit ” to “ be put ” in the 
new Israel* is clearly itself Jehovah’s own Spirit.” 4 

1 stress this because some who dislike Ezekiel’s other 
terminology often fail to realize not only the fulness 
of the “Spirit’s” inspiration of Ezekiel, but also 
the explicit character of EzeldePs teaching in regard 
to the “ Spirit.” 

You will notice next that the Deutero-Isaiah, at 
the close of the exile, showed an increasing interest 
in the “ Spirit ” itself, e g., “ Who hath directed the 
‘Spirit’ of Jehovah, or being His counsellor hath 
taught Him,” 7 or, tending still more clearly to differ- 
entiate between Jehovah and His “ Spirit,” “ And 
now Jehovah God hath sent me, and His ‘ Spirit.’ ”* 
So too Trito-Isaiah wrote : “ They rebelled, and 
grieved His Holy * Spirit.’ ”• But the expression 

1 Ez. ii. 2 ; lu. 2, 24. See also above 

1 It vi. 6. 

» Jet 1.9. 

• Ez. xxxvii. 9. 

1 Ez xl 10 ; xvut ai. 

' Ex. xxxvi . 28. 27. 

» It xl. 13. 

• It. xlviii 16. 

• It. Inn. 10a. 
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“ Holy Spirit,” so familar to us, though compara- 
tively rare in Jewish writings, does not, I need 
scarcely state, in itself suggest personality at all. 

It was now, or soon after, that the Priestly School 
gave its imprimatur to the doctrine of the “ Spirit’s ” 
agency even in the process of creation : “ the ‘ Spirit ’ 
of God brooded over the surface of the waters.” ‘ 
In the Apocrypha wc find several interesting contri- 
butions to this thought as, for example, in Judith • 

Thou didst send forth Thy ‘ Spirit,’ and it builded 
them, as well as in passages in the Book of 
Wisdom to which I shall refer presently. Baruch 
**1’ 4 f cms to rc S ard t! i= “ Spirit ” ns an almost 
P Tly‘‘ l , “f n ‘ or “rfwtor in creation : “ Thou hast 
established the heights of heaven through Thy 

tn thi 1 ” CnVP °' C lsa . lm,st is n0 ,ess emphatic ns 
crenel wi ommpn, l cncc “> the universe thus 
created . Whither shall I go from Thv 4 Smrif * ? 
Or whither shall I flee from Thy presence 1"> 1 ? 
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to breath as its cause, can also perform. We find 
evidences of this idea in Egypt and in Babylonia; 
we find it too in the Old Testament in this primitive 
form j “ By the ‘ Word * of the Lord were the heavens 
made ; and all the host of them by the breath of His 
mouth.” 1 Consequently the Alexandrine Jew, when 
he came into contact with Greek ideas of the Logos 
and with Stoic conceptions of the anima mundi, was 
sometimes inclined to prefer the “ Logos,” the 
“Word,” to the “Spirit” conception as being the 
medium which, in his estimation, best and most 
usefully symbolized the action of the Divine in the 
Universe and in humanity. But even Philo, keen 
champion, as he was, of the “ Word ” conception, did 
not seek entirely to banish the “ Spirit ” terminology : 
on the contrary the “Spirit,” though infrequently 
appearing in his writings, is in Philo’s system “ onto- 
logically the same as the Logos, though in its higher 
sense it is used only of the Logos in connection with 
mankind.” * 

(2). We have already noticed that “ wisdom ” 
was regarded as one of the fruits of the “ Spirit.” * 
But “Wisdom,” when full grown, tended in certain 
circles of post-exilic Judaism to usurp to herself, as 
we have just seen that the Logos did in Philo, the 
functions ascribed in earlier days to her own first 
cause, “ Spirit.” Thus “ Wisdom ” was sometimes 
personified, as in Ben Sirach, or well nigh hypo- 
statized, as in Proverbs viii, or a middle position was 
adopted and thought hovered between more poetical 
' personification and actual bypostatization. Even the 
writer, whose work, because of his exposition of 
“ Wisdom,” is known as “ The Book of Wisdom/’ 
realized the vital omnipotence and the real oroni- 

* Ps. xxxitf. B. Ct- 11 Sam, xxu i 1 . It xxxlv. 16. 

1 Drummond, Philo Judaeus, soL II, p. 217. 

• h. ri. 2. 
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presence of the "Spirit”; “because the ‘Spirit’ 
of the Lord hath filled the world, and that which 
holdeth all things together hath knowledge of every 
voice,” 1 or, as he stated in a later chapter, “ Because 
Thine incorruptible ‘ Spirit’ is in all things.” 1 Just 
as he identified the “Word” and “Wisdom,"* so 
too, even in describing “ Wisdom ” herself, he felt 
constrained to identify her with “ Spirit,” or at least 
to describe her as containing “ Spirit,” and as being 
on this very account, the origin of all Goodness, 
Righteousness, Cleverness, Beauty and Love : — 

“ For there is in her * &p\rit’ quick of under- 
standing, holy, 

Alone in kind, manifold, 

Subtil, freely moving. 

Clear in utterance, unpolluted, 

Distinct, unharmed, 

Loving what is good, keen, unhindered. 
Beneficent, loving toward man, 

Stcdfast, sure, free from care, 

All-powerful, all -surveying, 

And penetrating into the ' spirits ’ of all men." 4 

* Wisdom 1 7. 

* Wisdom xU. l. 

•eg Wudom it. 1, 2 

* B udom vn. 22b, 23. 



THE ETERNAL SPIRIT : (b) IX THE SYNOPTIC 
GOSPELS AND ACTS 
(ii) By Bev. A. H, McXeile, D.D., 

Regius Professor of Divinity in 
the University of Du Win. 

Our Lord was a Galilean, and all His first disciples 
were Galileans, or Jews of other parts of Palestine. 
And their thoughts on the nature of the Holy Spint’s 
action were necessarily conditioned by their national 
past. In far off days that action was scarcely 
distinguishable from the effects of a wind, which 
lighted upon an individual man here and there, or 
was poured upon him, or swept through him, impelling 
him to martial prowess or to ecstasy. As the nation 
grew out of its childhood the higher minds were able 
to discern spiritual things more spiritually. They 
rose above the almost material conceptions of earlier 
days; but with hardly an exception they felt the 
inspiration of God as something external to them- 
selves, which came upon them, rested upon them, 
carried them along, they were filled with it, they 
were wrapped in it, so that they uttered messages 
which were not their own, and performed actions 
which they could not otherwise have performed. 
There is very little sign in the Old Testament that 
men had begun to realize, much less formulate, the 
truth of God’s indwelling ; I will not say immanence, 
because that is a philosophical conception quite 
foreign to their wajs of thinking. God was a 
transcendent Being, separate from man ; and His 
Spirit necessarily came upon man from the outside- 
The ultimate fact in the philosophy of Christianity 
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is that the transcendent God is immanent But the 
synoptic narratives— m which, as a matter of fact, the 
Divine Spirit is very seldom mentioned — never leave 
the plane of the Old Testament In most cases the 
Spirit is not spoken of as acting in a personal matter , 
it is an effluence from God, a divine influence on man, 
a divine afflatus, a divine energy, without the article 
St Luke relates the words of the angel that John the 
Baptist would be filled with “ holy spirit " from his 
mother’s womb , 1 e , he would be an inspired 
prophet Elizabeth was filled with “holy spirit” 
when uith prophetic insight she cried her Ave Mana, 
and Zacharias when, as a prophet, he poured forth 
the words of the Benedictus Of Simeon it is said 
that “ holy spirit” was upon him And when John 
came, heralding one mightier than he he declared 
that He would baptize with 4 holy spirit ” The 
power of the Highest was to overshadow her that 
was highly favoured, and, according to the angel’s 
words, “ holy spint ” shall come upon thee the 
impact of God’s spiritual energy would make her 
capable of performing her unique function m history 
There were occasions when the definite form was 
necessary Simeon, like Old Testament prophets, 
received an oracular message conveyed to him, as 
St Luke says, 4 by the Holy Spint ” Our Lord at 
His Baptism saw the Spirit descending like a dove 
upon Him , and the other Gospels similarly 
Immediately afterwards S Mark says that He was 
led up by the Spirit into the wilderness, though 
St Luke is mote careful to relate \t impersonally 
“Jesus being full of holy spint returned from the 
Jordan,” and was led m that spint, wrapped, 
enveloped vn it, wandenng about breathing the 
atmosphere of that tremendous effluence, or influence 
or afflatus which had flooded Him But in not a 
smgle instance do any of the synoptists intend to 
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express the maturcr thought of the personal Spirit 
of God, the third Person of the sacred Trinity Try 
the effect of translating the word pneutna throughout, 
not bj “ Spint ” but by “ afflatus ” — remembering, 
of course, that it is the afflatus of God Himself— 
and you will get \er> near to the thought of the 
evangelists 

It is a far cry from this to the developed concep 
tions of St Paul and St John There is a wide 
difference between Jews m the days of our Lord and 
St Paul after Pentecost, when be had had time, 
filled as he was himself with the nen inspiration, 
to dig deeply into what it meant for men It is 
worth while to notice it for this reason, that it helps 
to enhance the value of the synoptic narratives as 
trustworthy records It must be remembered that 
all three Gospels in their present form were written 
later than St Paul’s death, when much of his inter- 
pretation of the things of God must have become 
fairly widely known St Mark probably wrote soon 
after his death, at Rome where he died, and St Luke 
had been his companion If he had read scarcely 
any of his epistles, perhaps none, when he wrote the 
Third Gospel, he must at least have heard him preach 
and talk. But the} so faithfully incorporated their 
earlj written sources and oral traditions that, what 
ever maj be said about the order of their narratives, 
and their details of time and place, the} did preserve, 
to a wonderful extent, the state of mind and thought 
and feeling, the moral and intellectual atmosphere, 
of the time just before our Lord’s death and 
resurrection and Pentecost, that compound cata 
clysime esent which divided all historv into two 

We find the same when we stud} the words which 
the} ascribe to Him If their narratives contain 
verv little of the nature and work of the Spirit, there 
is still less m the utterances of Jesus All three 
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Gospels have the saying about blasphemy against 
the Spirit as contrasted with blasphemy against men, 
ox the Son of Man ; but there is no indication of the 
Spirit’s nature or mode of working, except that it 
was the divine power in which, or m whom, He cast 
out demons. This indefiniteness of the words, as 
the synoptists record them, is further illustrated by 
His saying which occurs just before. In St. Matthew 
it takes the form, “ If in the Spirit of God I cast out 
demons ” ; but St. Luke, who is generally more 
ready to speak of the Spirit than the others, writes, 
“ If with the Finger of God I cast out demons." It 
is doubtful, therefore, whether our Lord said 
M Spirit " ; but if He did, it must have had a meaning 
not very different from “ Finger," God’s power, 
energy, force, exerted from without, taking hold of, 
and enabling the human Instrument to do the work. 
Conversely, in another passage where they differ, it 
is St. Luke that has the word “ Spirit." In the 
Sermon on the Mount St. Matthew writes, “ how 
much rather shall your Father which is m heaven 
give good things to them that ask Him.” St. Luke 
in his sermon has 41 holy spirit," without the article, 
instead of “ good things.” St. Matthew seems to 
include the supply of good things in the physical 
sphere ; but if our Lord meant only spiritual blessings, 
He certainly did not speak of the personal Holy 
Spirit. God will give His afflatus, His spiritual 
endowment, enrichment, bounty, poured out for 
particular needs upon particular persons in answer 
to their prayer. One passage is placed by the three 
evangelists in three different positions. In St, Mark’s 
apocalypse, in ch. xiu, the disciples are bidden not 
to be anxious beforehand about their defence when 
they are delivered up before kings, “ for it is not ve 
that speak, but the Holy Spirit." In St. Matthew 
it is in the collected material in ch. x which makes 
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express the maturer thought of the personal Spirit 
of God, the third Person of the sacred Trinity. Try 
the effect of translating the word pneuma throughout, 
not by *‘ Spirit ” but by “ alllatus ” — remembering, 
of course, that it is the afflatus of God Himself — 
and you will get very near to the thought of the 
evangelists. 

It is a far cry from this to the developed concep- 
tions of St. Paul and St. John. There is a wide 
difference between Jews in the days of our Lord and 
St. Paul after Pentecost, when he had had time, 
filled ns he was himself with the new inspiration, 
to dig deeply into what it meant for men. It is 
worth while to notice it for this reason, that it helps 
to enhance the value of the synoptic narratives as 
trustworthy records. It must be remembered that 
all three Gospels in their present form were written 
later than St. Paul’s death, when much of his inter- 
pretation of the things of God must have become 
fairly widely known. St. Mark probably wrote soon 
after his death, at Rome where he died, and St. Luke 
had been his companion. If he had read scarcely 
any of his epistles, perhaps none, when he wrote the 
Third Gospel, he must at least have heard him preach 
and talk. But they so faithfully incorporated their 
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different from the Christian’s, St John’s words 
answer us, “The Spirit was not yet’’ The event 
had not yet occurred which was to divide history 
into two We cross the watershed, and we find 
ourselves in a different region We feel as travellers 
who pass from the Swiss to the Italian side of the 
Alps The former is full of beauty, and lit by the 
same sun ; but we think of the latter as the sunny 
side, steeped m the warmth which fosters luxuriant 
growth, glowing m light and colour, redolent with 
the fragrance of tree and flower 

One of the highest hopes of Israel’s prophets had 
been that the afflatus which then swept upon 
particular persons here and there for particular 
purposes, would one day sweep upon all with a 
unnersal flood And the event for which they 
yearned came at last At Pentecost St Peter realized 
that Joel’s words had found fulfilment, “ I will pom- 
out of my Spirit upon all flesh,” your young men 
and old men, your servants and handmaids It was 
not a Christian here and there , the true Israel as a 
whole was smitten with the divine gale Notice 
that in the experience of Pentecost men’s thoughts 
were not at once carried to any more advanced 
conception of the nature of the Spirit of- God It 
was still an external power, force, energy, which 
came from on high and fell on them The visitation 
of God was experienced as something so much from 
the outside that it took for them the form of the 
shaking of the house, of hurricane, and flashing 
fire upon each of them, so that the immediate effects 
were seen in tongues and prophecy Not, of course, 
that those were its only effects , it resulted in the 
inspired preaching of the apostles, by which the 
Lord added to the Church daily such as were being 
saved But the afflatus was something which, as 
St Luke says, w as given, they received it, or it came 
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different from the Christian’s, St John’s words 
answer us, “The Spirit was not yet” The event 
had not yet occurred which was to divide history 
into two We cross the watershed, and we find 
ourselves in a different region We feel as travellers 
who pass from the Swiss to the Italian side of the 
Alps The former is full of beauty, and lit by the 
same sun , but v, e think of the latter as the sunny 
side, steeped in the warmth which fosters luxuriant 
growth, glowing in light and colour, redolent with 
the fragrance of tree and flower 

One of the highest hopes of Israel’s prophets had 
been that the afflatus which then swept upon 
particular persons here and there for particular 
purposes, would one day sweep upon all with a 
uniiersal flood And the event for which they 
yearned came at last At Pentecost St Peter realized 
that Joel’s words had found fulfilment, ** I will pom- 
out of my Spirit upon all flesh,” your young men 
and old men, your servants and handmaids It was 
not a Christian here and there , the true Israel as a 
whole was smitten with the divine gale Notice 
that in the experience of Pentecost men’s thoughts 
were not at onte earned to any more advanced 
conception of the nature of the Spirit of- God, It 
was still an external power, force, energy, which 
came from on high and fell on them The visitation 
of God was experienced as something so much from 
the outside that it took for them the form of the 
shaking of the house, of hurricane, and flashing 
fire upon each of them, so that the immediate effects 
were seen in tongues and prophecy Not, of course, 
that those were its only effects, it resulted m the 
inspired preaching of the apostles, by which the 
Lord added to the Church daily such as were being 
saved But the afflatus was something which, as 
St Luke says, was given, they received it, or it came 
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upon them, it was poured out upon them, they were 
baptized in it, they were filled with it — the whole 
Church, one spirit-filled body. 

A further result was that as souls were added to 
the Church daily, the hurricane of spiritual energy 
smote them also. As yet it had fallen upon none 
of the Samaritans, but Peter and John laid their 
hands upon them, and the holy afflatus came upon 
them, and they spake with tongues and prophesied. 
At Ccesarea the holy afflatus fell on all those that 
heard St. Peter preaching. And his Jewish companions 
were astonished that upon the Gentiles also the gift 
of the holy afflatus had been poured out ; for they 
heard them speaking with tongues. As he said 
afterwards, “ The holy afflatus fell on them, as on us 
at the beginning.” And “-in the paraclesis — the 
encouragement, the exhilaration — of the Holy Spirit 
(St? Luke says) the Church was multiplied.” In 
many of these cases the word pneuma has no article ; 
they were filled with holy inspiration. But even 
with the article it often means simply “ the 
inspiration,” “ the afflatus,” which was already the 
possession of the Church. Only once does St. 'Luke 
relate a fresh outpouring, or inpounng, on one who 
had already received it ; he says it of St. Paul when 
he rebuked Elymas the sorcerer. 

But yet another result of great importance is 
frequently spoken of. The inspiration did not take 
only the outward form of tongues and prophecy 
and preaching. We are told of a heightening, an 
illuminating, of their mental powers, an intuition, a 
prevision, of particular persons at particular moments, 
which they accepted as the very message of God to 
their souls. It was still due to His inspiration or 
afflatus ; but because the message came from Him, 
the action of His pneuma could not be related 
impersonally ; and language is used which shews 
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God gate,” and jet that which God gave was a 
pint-witness St Peter said this to the Jewish 
council And the Christian council, in Ch. xv, 
solemnly prefaced its decrees with the words, “It 
seemed good to the Holy Spirit and to us ” 

But when we have said all this, there is still another 
aspect of it which needs to be pondered Nearlj 
everything that we have noticed is to all intents and 
purposes Jewish, scarcelj a word of it is incom- 
patible with a Unitarian conception of God Is 
there nothing more which suggests the Christian 
conception ’ It used to be an axiom with 
biologists that “ Nature does nothing bj jumps,” 
which is now held to be untrue When ue pass to 
St Paul’s epistles we certainly find a great jump m 
the evolution of Christian doctrine But that never 
means that the plant or species can proceed mde 
pendentlj of the root or germ- St Paul does not 
produce from lus imagination something wholly new 
in land, on a completely different plane from earlier 
Christian thought and tradition 

All the tune that the Lord Jesus went in and out 
amongst them. His influence was gradually 
dominating and moulding their souls Some of 
His conversations as He walked over the country 
or sat at meals, some of the occasions on which they 
found Him praying sometimes His look and manner. 
His whole Self, must have caught their hearts with a 
sudden gnp and shock and thrill , I can imagine 
their hero-worship sometimes possessing them afresh 
with a new rush of feeling too deep for words The 
daily, constant impact and magnetism of His spirit 
on theirs must sometimes have touched and shaken 
them, at moments when respect deepened into awe, 
and the affection of pupils into the self abandonment 
of personal dei otion 

And when the time came that the Spirit was 
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poured upon them from on high, they said to them- 
selves, Jesus is on high , this is the same thing that 
we used to feel of old, though we did not understand 
it ; it is the same divine afflatus that used to sweep 
and flood us, and make our hearts bum within us 
“ This Jesus . . . being exalted at the right hand of 
God, and having received the promise of the Holy 
Spirit from the Father, hath poured forth this which 
ye hear and see” The Spirit of God is the Spirit 
which Jesus has sent us From the moment of 
Pentecost thej began to baptize in the name of the 
Lord Jesus, because to become members of the 
Spirit filled Body, to be baptized m the Spirit, was 
to partake m the outpouring of that which was 
sent by Jesus So that, as we have seen, when St, 
Paul and his party tried to go into Bithynia, St. 
Luke could say quite simply, according to the true 
reading, “ The Spirit of Jesus suffered them not ” 
Experience, therefore, taught them, not only that 
the Spirit of God acted upon the soul in such a way 
that they felt obliged to speak of It m a personal 
manner, but that the Spirit of God was, m fact, the 
Spirit of their Master exalted to God’s right hand 
Thus the Christian tradition which St Paul received 
contained an abundant nucleus from which great 
things could grow What he did, and the Johanmne 
mystic after him, was not to arrive at anything 
radically new Their work m the growth of the 
Church’s doctrine was something akin to what Prof 
Otto calls “ schematization " The inrush of the 
divine thing that was ‘ given," the super earthly 
enrichment experienced by the first apostles and 
by the average Christian, without reason or explana- 
tion, was shewn to have its true place m the divine 
scheme St Paul was chiefly concerned with its 
place in the economy of divine salvation, St John 
with its implications as to the Nature of God St 
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Paul dealt with the psychology of the Spirit, St. 
John with the theology. But the personal experience 
of the disciples during the few months before, and 
the few years after, our Lord’s death and resurrection 
supplied the material which two inspired thinkers 
used, in building up the fabric of which the creeds 
were the coping-stone. 




THE ETERNAL SPIRIT ( b ) IN THE 

EPISTLES OF ST. PAUL AND IN 
THE WRITINGS OF ST. JOHN 
(hi) By Rev Sir Edwin C Hosktns, Bt , M A , M C , 
Fellow, Dean, and Librarian 
of Corpus Christi College, Cambridge. 

TnE opening paragraph of William Law’s Humble, 
Lamest and Affectionate Address to the Clergy contains 
a passage which not only assigns to the Church its 
especial function m human society, but also provides 
a concise summary of the teaching of the New Testa- 
ment m general, and of the writings of St Paul and 
St John ux particular ‘'I would not," he writes, 
"turn my own thoughts or call the attention of 
Christians to anything but the one thing needful, 
the one thing essential and only available to our 
rising out of our fallen state, and becoming as we 
were at our creation, an holy offspring of God and 
real partakers of the Divine Nature If it be asked 
What this one thing is? It is the Spirit of God 
brought again to His first power of life in us Nothing 
else is wanted by us, nothing else intended for us, 
by the Law, the Prophets, and the Gospel Nothing 
else is, or can be, effectual to the making sinful man 
become again a godly creature Everything else, 
be it what it will, however glorious and Divine in 
outward appearance, everything that angels, men, 
churches, or reformations can do for us is dead or 
helpless, hut so far as it is the immediate work of 
the Spirit of God breathing and living in it " These 
words were addressed to the Clergy of the Church of 
England 150 years ago 
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Primitive Christianity was primarily not a 
doctrine about God, not a society . organized to 
proclaim a Gospel or follow a hero, not a promise 
of immortality, not a means of achieving a 
mystical experience or developing human person- 
ality. Primarily, Christianity was an organism, a 
family, a race, a people, a nation, moved by a power 
which could neither be entirely controlled nor com- 
pletely understood, which took hold of men and 
women, bound them together, and separated them 
from a II, whether Jew, Greek, or barbarian, who had 
not been moved in like manner. The distinction 
between the Church and the World, whether thus 
expressed or not, was the essence of the Christian 
religion before St. Paul and St. John gave it classic 
expression. The Christians felt themselves to be 
one visible community of men and women energized 
and transfused by the Holy Spirit of God, a Ne to 
C reation (Gal. vi. 15), one Body and one Spirit (Eph. 
iv. 4). This unity or fellowship in the Spirit was 
something mysteriously given, not laboriously 
attained ; but once given its permanence was not 
magically guaranteed, and for this reason St. Paul 
was compelled to exhort the Ephesian Christians 
to striie to keep the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace (iv. 3). 

The whole complex activity of the Christian 
Ecclesia was love, joy, peace, as an organism, the 
organic concretion of the Holy Spirit of God. The 
modem antithesis between Spirit and body or Spirit 
and matter could, therefore, find no place in the 
thought or experience of the primitive Christians. 
Bread, wine, water, the bodies of the Christians, 
were taken up, used and transformed in the Spiritual 
worship or service of God. The hour someth, and 
now is, when the true worshippers shall worship the 
Father in Spirtt and Truth, for such doth the Father 
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seek to be Ilts tcorshtppers Gad ts Spirit, and they 
that tcorshtp Iltm must zcorship Him in Spirit and in 
Truth ( John t\ 23, 24) The context in which these 
words occur mokes it quite clear that no contrast is 
suggested between a spiritual and a material worship 
The contrast which the writer intends to emphasize 
is the contrast between the Samaritan or the Jewish 
worship of God and the Christian worship of God 
The latter is the true and spiritual worship, the 
foTmeT the false or incomplete worship Divorced 
from the power of the Spirit flesh is but flesh, matter 
but matter, but when submitted to the Spirit of God 
it becomes itself spiritual It is the Spirit that 
gutekeneth the Jlesh profiteth nothing ( John vi 08) 
Christianity was, therefore, not a disposition of 
mind, not a way of thinking, or a sentiment or 
feeling, not a programme of political or social reform 
It was rather the concretion of the Spirit of God, in 
which flesh and blood were taken up into the service 
of Gad and glorified 

This embodiment of the Holy Spirit of God in a 
living concrete organism must, however, not be so 
described as to deprive the individual either of his 
freedom or of his significance , nor must the organism 
as a whole control the picture of primitive Christianity 
to such an extent as to rob the local ecclesia m anv 
given city either of its independence or of its perfec- 
tion as a complete entity St Paul, it is true, can 
compare the individual Christian with a stone in a 
growing building, or with a plant in a garden, or with 
a limb of a body, and he can also think of the local 
churches as parts of the whole But this is but one 
aspect of St Pauls thought In other passages he 
writes of the part as a whole, or of the whole residing 
in the part The Church in Corinth, for example, 
is a concrete whole, the complete activity of the 
Spirit m Corinth, not of a fraction of the Spirit 
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Similarly, he speaks of the individual Christian not 
only as a stone in a temple, but as himself the temple 
of the Holy Spirit The moment of the conversion 
of the individual, that is of the free recognition and 
acceptance of the will of God as a paramount demand 
made by the living God to the heart of the believer, 
is also the moment of the advent of the Spirit of 
God and, therefore of the transformation of the 
whole man, body and soul, from sin to righteousness 
And yet St Paul is conscious of no opposition between 
the individual and the local church or between the 
local church and the Ecclesia of God except in so far 
as the power of sin re enters and destroys the work 
of the Holy Spirit. 

Nor is it otherwise in the writings of St John 
The Christian community is compared to a vine 
complete with its fruit and its branches, to a perfect 
catch of a perfect number of fishes, to a flock of 
sheep and lambs, freed from a cramped and narrow 
fold, led out into a new pasturage and cared for by 
the good Shepherd of the sheep and by His authorized 
deputy The whole imagery is summed up in the 
scene where the disciples as a body arc re-created 
by the inbreathing of the Spirit of God The language 
echoes the narrative of the creation of Adam m the 
LXX v ersion of the first chapter of Genesis And j et, 
m spite of all this vigorous imagery, the Fourth 
Gospel presents a senes of individuals re-created 
re bom and cnhv ened — the lame man at the pool of 
Siloam the man bom blind Lazarus and above all, 
the Belov ed Disciple who received the Spirit breathed 
out upon him by the dying Chnst Similarly , also 
the three Johanmne Epistles are addressed to the 
whole Ecclesia, to a local churcli, and to an mdiv idual 
But all are Catholic Epistles all contain the same 
teaching because the essential nature, and conse- 
quently the problems, of a local church or of a 
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particular individual are those of the whole Ecclesia, 
and for this reason the whole can be seen and addressed 
in the individual Christian or in the local church. 

The organic unity of the Ecclesia of God, therefore, 
does not have the ellect of robbing the local church 
of its independence, or of depriving the individual of 
his significance. 

When once the concretion of the Holy Spirit of 
God in a living organism is recognized as the essence 
of primitive Christianity, we are freed from a wide- 
spread misunderstanding which has tended to obscure 
the nature of the Christian Religion by applying 
modem political ideals to the Ecclesia of God. 
Primitive Christianity was not democratic. It was 
a religion of authority, and obedience was the per- 
sistent note which echoes through the Christian 
literature of the first century. The Christians felt 
that they lived, as they had been called, under the 
direct authority of God. But this was no abstract 
authority. It was the authority of the Spirit of God 
acting in the Community, and through the ministry. 
The saints, the ordinary Christians, lived in obedience 
to the Gospel not as an abstract teaching, but as 
proclaimed by prophets, teachers, evangelists, 
presbyters, episcopoi , and apostles. But this 
devastating chain of authority was neither felt to 
be burdensome, nor was it regarded as human. It 
was the authority of the Spirit of God. Nor did it 
tamper with the sense of freedom, since freedom was 
attained through absolute submission to the will of 
God, not political freedom, but freedom from sin, the 
peculiar freedom of the Children of God. Freedom 
not equality was the gift of God to the Christians. 

Theocracy, therefore, not democracy, was the 
essence of Christian polity ; that is to say the rule 
of God through the activity of the Spirit. Nor 
have we any right to distinguish between the authority 
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of a charismatic ministry and that of an official 
ministry. All authority was felt to be charismatic, 
and in this the prophets did not differ from the 
presbyters or the episcopoi. For this reason the 
attempt to express the faith in terms of modem 
thought, whether political or scientific, is a most 
hazardous procedure, since the categories of modem 
thought have not emerged from, and do not serve 
to classify occasions of experience conditioned by 
the direct and immediate expression of the will of 
God. Similarly, in describing Primitive Christianity 
as it is reflected in the writings of St. Paul and St. 
John, we must beware of such plirases as “ the 
development of personality ” or “ the highest good," 
which imply that Christianity was an elerxjent which 
effected a development in the individual, or was a 
good among other goods, even though it be the 
highest. To St. Paul and St. John such language 
would be definitely misleading, and would obscure 
the nature of Christian experience. Christianity did 
not effect a gradual development in moral or spiritual 
power. It was rather freedom from sin, catastrophic, 
perfect, creative. The problem which faced the 
Christian was not how to attain righteousness, but 
how to maintain it. Nor was complete submission 
to the will of God the crown of a series of good things, 
it was the only good. All that existed outside the 
known and personally experienced will of God was 
sin. Sin and righteousness, the Church and the 
World presented an absolute either-or ; there was no 
third alternative, no via media. 

Such was the Ecclesia of God, the home of the 
Holy Spirit, and the Sphere of His creative and 
manifold activity. 

Hitherto, however, no reference has been made to 
the most characteristic feature of the Christian 
Ecclesia, for no explanation has been given why it 
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was the Christian Ecclesux That is to saj, no 
differentiation has been made between the Spirit 
by -whose power the universe was brought into 
being or who spake by the prophets, and the Spirit 
by whom the Christians were moved To all the 
writers of the books of the New Testament, of course, 
the Spirit is the same Spirit who moved the 
prophets and created the world, but this is not 
their most characteristic teaching St John can 
record, baldly and nakedly record, that until the 
Christ had offered Himself as the true Passover 
Lamb Tfie Spirit was not yet and the variant reading — 
nos not yet given — does not materially alter the sense 
of the passage A restless not yet controls the narra 
tive in the Fourth Gospel until the moment when 
the dying Christ hands over the Spirit to the Beloved 
Disciple or when the risen Christ breathes the 
Spirit into His disciples and by that act creates the 
Ecclesia and empowers His disciples to continue 
His work Nor does St Paul for a moment suggest 
that the Ecclesia appeared suddenly in the world, 
caught, as it were, out of the air, without father or 
mother The work of the Spirit is precise, consistent, 
unified and effectual This effectual unity displayed 
concretely m the lives of the Christians is nowhere 
explained merely as a reproduction of the original 
creation m the microcosm of the Church or merely 
as a multiplication and extension of the experience 
of the Hebrew prophets It is wholly new, a item 
creation, and the emphasis is equally divided between 
the word new and the word creation 

The precise, clearly defined, and effectual energy 
of the Holy Spirit is conditioned by the fact that 
the Spirit is the Spirit of Christ If any man hath 
notjhc Spirit of Christ he ts none of Hi s ( Rom \ ui 9) 
In one passage St Paul quite openly writes A’oto 
ffve Lord is ihs Spirit {ll Cor m 17) The Church 
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is, therefore, no independent spiritual organism, it 
depends upon the Christ and is the extension of IIis 
work; similarly the life of the individual Christian 
in the Spirit is the formation in him of the Christ, 
as the Church, being the organism of the Spirit, is 
the Body of Christ. Thus the lineaments of the 
Spirit, if such a phrase be allowed, arc the lineaments 
of the Christ incarnate. In the Spirit is to St. Paul 
a synonym for in Christ. The reproduction of the 
figure and stature of Christ in the Christian, in the 
local Church, and in the Ecclcsia provides both St. 
Paut and St. John with a criterion of the genuine 
work of the Spirit of God. Since the imitatio Chrisli 
is essential, true religious experience is capable of 
being distinguished from false religiosity. Neither 
spiritual exaltation nor a deep stirring of the emotions 
are sufficient in themselves to indicate the presence 
of the Spirit of God; they are equally the work of 
the spirit of evil. Only the creative birth of righteous- 
ness and chanty in the sinner assuredly betrays the 
work of the Spirit of God and of His Son Jesus 
Christ. The fruit of the Spirit of loie is love, joy, 
peace, longsujfering, Idndness, goodness, faithfulness, 
meekness, temperance : against such there is no law, 
and they that arc of Christ Jesus have crucified the 
flesh Tenth the passions and lusts thereof {Gal. v. 22). 
These are necessary signs that men are led by the 
Spirit of God, and that they have m very truth been 
reborn from above of water and of the Spirit. In his 
first epistle St. John insists on the same criterion. 
Spintual power is based upon the belief that Jesus 
Christ came in flesh, and he claims to know by 
experience that whenever the incarnate Chnst is 
removed from fhe centre of a man’s faith, there 
inevitably reappears immorality and hatred of the 
brethren ; this is especially true of men who claim 
to have an abnormally acute insight into spintual 
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truth. Hence his vigorous demand to test the spirits 
whether they be of God : because many false prophets 
have gone out into the world. Hereby know ye the 
Spirit of God ; every spirit which confesselh that 
Jesus Christ is come in the flesh is of God; and every 
spirit which confesselh not Jesus is not of God ; and 
this is the spirit of the antichrist. (I John iv. 1. ft.). 
It is, therefore, impossible for St. John to divorce 
the Spirit from the Christ. The passage in which 
he speaks of the Spirit of Truth as another Comforter, 
is followed immediately by the words I mil not 
leave you desolate : I come unto you (xiv. 18). The 
work of the Spirit is thus indestructibly linked to 
the work of the Christ. It is the glorification of 
the Christ (xvi. 14), hearing witness of Him (xv. 26 ), 
bringing to the remembrance of His disciples all that 
He had said unto them (xiv. 26 ). The advent of 
the Spirit is, therefore, the advent of the Christ, and 
in St. John’s writings the eschatology consequently 
tends to be driven into the background, and the 
incarnation of the Word precedes the concretion of 
the Spirit in the Christian community but in such 
a manner that the two form together one indissoluble 
whole. 

The precision of the work of the Spirit thus depends 
upon the relation between the Spirit and the Christ ; 
the clear recognition of this by all the writers of the 
New Testament explains their insistence that the 
coming of the Spirit involves the imitaiio Christi. 
St. Paul and St. John, however, state m the clearest 
possible terms that the work of the Spirit is not merely 
precise but effectual. It is, therefore, necessary to 
examine closely the grounds of the effectual power 
of the Spirit in turning men from sin to righteousness, 
and in effecting the new birth of the children of God! 
At this point a new factor emerges. The effectual 
working of the Spirit is never thought of as due 
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merely to the innate power of the Spirit, and import- 
ant and fundamental as the imiiaiio Christi is, it is 
itself from this point of view secondary. The 
effectual working of the Spirit of God is derived from 
the death of Chnst, the perfect sacrifice and oblation 
for the sins of the world. The gospel w£s, therefore, 
primarily the proclamation both in word and in 
ritual acts of Christ crucified. While we were yet 
sinners, writes St. Paul, Christ died for us (Horn, v, 8). 
Ye were brought with a price (7 Cor. vi. 20 ; vu. 23). 
0 foolish Galatians, who did bewitch you, before whose 
eyes Jesus Christ was placarded crucified t This only 
•would I learn from you, Received ye the Spirit by the 
works of the Law or by the hearing of faith (Gal. 
Hi. 1). 

For as often as ye eat this bread and drink the cup, 
ye proclaim the Lords death, tiU He come {I Cor. xi. 26). 
It was, therefore, not merely the life of the Christ, 
hut pre-eminently His death which made possible 
the effectual working of the Spirit. This is the 
meaning of St. John’s The Spirit was not yet, that is. 
not until the sacrifice had been perfected, and the 
Xord had uttered the significant words It is finished. 
Quite consistently, therefore, St. John defers the 
handing over of the Spirit to the Beloved Disciple 
and to the eleven disciples until the sacrifice lias 
been made, and quite naturally he associates the 
outpouring of the Spirit with the outpouring of the 
water and the blood from the side of the crucified 
Christ. This almost certainly is symbolical writing, 
but it is essentially Christian symbolism. There are 
three who bear witness, the Spirit and the water and 
the blood and the three agree in one (I John v. 8). The 
language is undeniably difficult, but its general 
meaning is not obscure. Moral purification and new 
life, in fact the whole effectual working of the Spirit, 
arc conditioned by the sacrificial death of the Christ. 
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This is He that came by water and blood, even Jesus 
Christ ; not with the water only, but with the water 
and the blood ( 1 John v. 6). The victory of the believer 
over the power of sin is, it is true, the imitatio Christi 
in the power of the Spirit ; but behind the imitatio 
Christi lies the death of the Christ, which alone 
renders the imitation possible. Be of good cheer : I 
have overcome ihe world ( John xvi. 33); If any man sin 
we have an advocate with the Bather, Jesus Christ the 
righteous ; and He is ihe propitiation for our sins : 
and not for our sins only, but also for the sins of the 
whole world (I John h. 1 f.). lie that saith he abideth 
in Him ought himself to walk even as He walked. 
The imitatio Christi forms therefore an element in 
that sacrificial terminology which underlies the 
wri tings both of St. Paul and St. John. We have no 
right to detach the imitatio Christi from its sacrificial 
framework, not at any rate if our object is to under- 
stand primitive Christianity. 

The death of Christ is for St, John the judgment of 
the prince of this world, and he therefore states 
that the work of the Spirit consists in pointing back 
to the death of the Christ and assigning to it 
redemptive significance : And He, the Spirit, when 
He is come, mil convince the world of judgment . . . 
of judgment because the prince of this world hath been 
judged. 

All true and spiritual Christian worship thus 
consists in proclaiming the Lord’s death till He come, 
and in assigning to it redemptive significance as the 
Lord himself had done at the Last Supper, confident 
in the belief that both the imitatio Christi and the 
hope of immortality are there involved. This is the 
prime function of the Ecclesta of God in the world. 
All else is a by-product, though it is not unreasonable 
to expect that just m so far as the Church stands in 
the world as the Body of Christ convincing the world 

a 
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of sin and righteousness and judgment, so far will it 
contribute to the welfare of human society 

Till He come The effectual working of the Spirit 
of God and of Christ in the Christian Ecclesm remains 
still as Sfc Paul says, but an earnest of ike Spirit 
rchich is to be This is the tragedy of the Christian 
Religion The hope remains still a hope Each 
Euchanst is still an exhortation to take up the cross 
to pray that wc may be delivered from the pov, er of 
evil to believe in God We still see Him only 
through a glass darkly, and we still know but m part 
Tiie work of the Spirit must still be tested by chanty 
and by righteousness not by knowledge nor b> the 
vision of God The Church remains in the world 
though not of it The work of the Spirit is still 
incomplete 



THE ETERNAL SPIRIT (c) IN THEOLOGY 
(1) Rev G E Newsom, M A , 

Vtcar of Newcastle and Canon Residentiary 
of the Cathedral 

My subject vs the Eternal Spirit tn Theology, and we 
are invited m this half hour to think of the ‘ reality ” 
and ‘ universal significance ” of the Spirit We are 
to avoid u details of technical theology ” Our task 
therefore, is to think over an aspect of religious life 
and to link our thought with other moTe general 
thought about human life and religion Theology 
means thinking about God and all things together 
I should be glad to do so in such a way as to help a 
fen of the people who to day are keen to reflect upon 
the deeper and larger meaning of life, but regard 
Theology as being out of touch with modern inter- 
pretations of life 

I take it that my task has certain strict limitations 
and you will not expect me to speak about the Holy 
Spirit m the Church or about mysticism What I 
shall attempt may be described as one chapter m the 
theological approach to the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. At the same time I hope that what is said 
will not seem entirely remote from life There is a 
touching story in von Hugel about a young officer 
who gave up his bfe for an older man in the Boer War 
The older man said to him “ What a pity t You who 
base all your bfe before you to die for me who am 
near the end of mine” “Pity,” replied the boy, 
“ not at all Nothing could be better ” In such a 
way as this, says von Huge], the Supernatural actually 
comes into our ordinary human life I venture to 
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add that the heroic self forgetfulness and dev otion of 
the hoy to a noble action was the work of the Holy 
Spint and that in discussing this -work we must be 
careful not to exclude any sort of life or action which 
is manfestly governed by self forgetful obedience to 
a vision of Perfection 

Vevi Cheatoh 

What do we Christians mean by the work of the 
Holy Spirit ? The hest reply would be to recite our 
English translation of the Vent Creator , which is alive 
with ideas of universal significance drawn from the 
theology of the Fourth Gospel a Gospel written to 
link up the Faith with the best thought of that daj 
In this hymn the work of the Spirit is described as 
* enabling tbe soul ** by ** inspiring" it with the Life, 
Light and Love which are in God, m order that life 
may be a ‘ song of praise ” to the “ Eternal Merit ” , 
or to use a modern and less legal term to the 
“ Absolute Value ” of tbe Godhead The Holy Spirit 
is invoked to effect a spiritual transformation of the 
soul by filling it with the values of the Life Eternal 

The Holy 

Thus the creative work of the Holy Spirit It is 
a curious fact that neither m the English nor in the 
Latm version of the hymn does the word “holy” 
appear except just at the end and then only in the 
title of the Blessed Spirit Nevertheless it is essential 
that we should consider what we mean by this word 
“ Holy ” We are faced by a choice Either we take 
our bearings from the New Testament or, as Dr Otto 
seems to suggest, from speculations upon the nebulous 
data of pnmitiv e religion What does the New Testa 
ment mean by holiness ? J think there is httle doubt 
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It means an ethical quality of character whether jn 
God or man It is not something foreign to the 
human conscience and reason The New Testament 
follows the Old m recording God’s demand “ Be 
yc holy , for I am holy ” This is fundamental 
Man, created in God’s image, has the capacity for 
holiness That is the essential ground of his kinship 
with God Apart from this kinship the Gospel of 
Christ becomes an. empty tale But Dr Otto says 
No — the real meaning of holiness is to he sought 
jn the shuddering awe of the savage in the presence 
of the numinous, something with which man has and 
can have no kinship at all The “ holy ” means the 
“ inherently * wholly other' m God forbid that we 
should say a word to belittle the place of reverence 
and awe vn His worship God forbid also that we 
should belie the message of the Gospel that man, 
though for ever afar from the Absolute Perfection 
of God’s holiness, may yet receive the very spirit and 
life breath of that holiness 

I cannot think that Dr Otto has given due weight 
to the New Testament Certainly in his book on 
The Holy he docs not take his bearings from the 
New Testament I speak with respect and gratitude 
for great thoughts in this book But if lightly used, 
ai some are using it, for the ordinary teaching of the 
Faith, this “numinous” will play upon the weak 
nesses of modem sensationalism nnd blow upon the 
e\cr smouldering embers of primitive superstition 
Let us eherish the balanced wisdom of von Hugel 
Our great Master emphasized with all his energy the 
truth that religion is concerned with a “ Reality 
other and higher than our own,” but emphasized no 
less that the perfect Reality is “ sufficiently like us to 
be able to penetrate us nnd move us through nnd 
through ” and “ when accepted to bring to us light, 

* Olto T ht Jeff a of live Holy p Cs 
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order and fruitfulness,” a Reality to be adored, and 
e\er with a holy fear, but a Reality not “wholly 
other ” from our own 

What do we mean then by Hobness whether in 
God or man ? I believe we may seek help towards 
our answer from the modern philosophy of Value 

We must not despise the philosophy of the day 
any more than it was despised by the ancient fathers 
of the Church who freely used the forms of Greek 
thought to elucidate for their own generation the 
meaning of Christ This philosophy of value has 
brought to many souls a large freedom of thought and 
a new conviction of the ultimate spiritual nature of 
the universe 

The ultimate intrinsic values are Ideals which have 
their full reality onlv in the Eternal Life This 
Eternal Life is our true environment The values 
are forms of its Absolute Worthiness They are 
viewed as self commurucatrv e and creattxe Non 
it is possible to play with this philosophy and to hat e 
a dilettante belief in Truth and Goodness and Beauty 
Rut the values do not exist that they may appeal to 
our taste and liking any more than they exist to be 
utibzed for any less purpose than their own The 
deep toned message of Kant is heard through this 
philosophy, the message of unconditional obligation 
The Eternal Values demand an absolute allegiance 
Kant may have worked too much with the Western 
idea of * law ’ and have given some encouragement 
to a dry moralism But his insight has left its mark 
on all later thought Apart from Revelation he, 
more than any thinker, has revealed the essence of 
religion and secured the foundations of Theism He 
laid them m the Consciousness of the Ought, of 
unconditional obbgation So in the t alue philosophy 
the great typical Ideals of spiritual life are presented 
as coming with absolute authority Yet they come 
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not as law , but as life, the higher life and the higher 
self of all lives and of all selves, demanding the sacrifice 
of all lesser interests, and a devotion, at once bounden 
and free, solemn and glad Accepted thus, they give 
to man’s life a share of their own fruitfulness and 
blessedness Holiness therefore is not one value 
among others It is the free and yet bounden 
devotion to the values It is one of the two funda 
mental forces of the spiritual life For holiness means 
giving self to the claims of the Eternal Life and love 
means giving self to bring others into life giving touch 
with those absolute claims and values There may 
be often a strain between the claims of Holiness 
and Love, just as there is between con tern 
plation and action, between Individualism and 
Socialism, between the two great Commandments of 
the Christian law In the life of Jesus Christ we see 
both these forces in a wonderful unity the perfect 
holiness of devotion to the Eternal Goodness and 
Truth, and the perfect love of a life given up to 
creative work in and for others Holiness and Love, 
may they not be thought of as the two heart pulses, 
the systole and anastole, of the Eternal Life of God t 
But, it may be said how can there be this kind of 
holiness in God 9 Is His life not identical with the 
Eternal Values ? Well although we hesitate to say 
anything at all upon so ineffable a theme perhaps we 
may hazard one thought As against theologians 
like Tertullian (and Calvin ?) who taught that good 
ness is goodness and truth is truth because they are 
so decreed by the will of God it is I believe lawful 
and right to hold that God wills the good because it 
is good and the true because it is true If this be so 
then in the Eternal I ife itself we seem to divine, not * 
indeed a division as there is in man but a distinction 
between Will and the \ alues which are Ideals of the 
Will On this assumption the Holiness of God is the 
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order and fruitfulness,” a Reality to be adored, and 
e\ er -with a holy fear, but a Reabty not “ wholly 
other ” from our own 

What do we mean then by Holiness whether in 
God or man * I beheve we may seek help towards 
our answer from the modern philosophy of Value. 

We must not despise the philosophy of the day 
any more than it was despised by the ancient fathers 
of the Church who freely used the forms of Greek 
thought to elucidate for their own generation the 
meaning of Christ This philosophy of value has 
brought to many souls a large freedom of thought and 
a new conviction of the ultimate spiritual nature of 
the universe 

The ultimate intrinsic values are Ideals which have 
their full reality only in the Eternal Life This 
Eternal Life is our true environment The lalues 
are forms of its Absolute Worthiness They are 
viewed as self communicative and creative Now 
it is possible to play with this philosophy and to haie 
a dilettante belief m Truth and Goodness and Beauty 
-But the values do not exist that they may appeal to 
our taste and liking any more than they exist to be 
utilized for any less purpose than their own The 
deep toned message of Kant is heard through this 
philosophy, the message of unconditional obligation 
The Eternal Values demand an absolute allegiance 
Kant may have worked too much with the W estem 
idea of “ law ” and ha\e given some encouragement 
to a dry morahsm But his insight has left its mark 
on all later thought Apart from Revelation he, 
more than any thinker, has revealed the essence of 
religion and secured the foundations of Theism He 
laid them in the Consciousness of the Ought, of 
unconditional obligation So in the Value philosophy 
the great typical Ideals of spiritual life are presented 
as coming with absolute authority’ Yet they come 
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not as law, but as life, the higher life and the higher 
self of all liv es and of all selves, demanding the sacrifice 
of all lesser interests, and a devotion, at once bounden 
and free, solemn and glad Accepted thus, they give 
to man's life a share of their own fruitfulness and 
blessedness Holiness therefore is not one value 
among others It is the free and yet bounden 
dm oh on to the values It is one of the two funda- 
mental forces of the spiritual life For holiness means 
giving self to the claims of the Eternal Life, and tove 
means giving self to bring others into life giving touch 
with those absolute claims and values There may 
be often a strain between the claims of Holiness 
and Love, just as there is between contem- 
plation and action, between Individualism and 
Socialism, between the two great Commandments of 
the Christian law In the life of Jesus Christ we see 
both these forces in a wonderful unity, the perfect 
holiness of de\otion to the Eternal Goodness and 
Truth, and the perfect love of a life given up to 
creative work in and for others Holiness and Love, 
may they not be thought of as the tv\ o heart pulses, 
the systole and anastolc, of the Eternal Life of God ? 

But, it may be said, how can there be this kind of 
holiness in God? Is His life not identical With the 
Eternal Values ? Well, although we hesitate to say 
anything at all upon so ineffable a theme, perhaps wc 
may hazard one thought As against theologians 
like Tcrtullian (and Cnlv in ?) w ho taught that good- 
ness is goodness and truth is truth because they arc 
so decreed by the will of God, it is, I believe, lawful 
and right to hold that God wills the good because it 
is good and the tme because it is true If this be so 
then in the Eternal I tfc itself wc seem to divme, not 
indeed a division as there is in man, but n distinction 
between 'W ill and the Values which are Ideals of the 
Hit! On tins assumption the Holiness of God is the 
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perfect and absolute Unity of His devotion to the 
Eternal Values, victorious over every possible opposi- 
tion or tension. In human life and character at the 
best we see a strong extensive power of loving and 
creative help and a strong intensive unity of holy 
loyalty to goodness and truth. From this analogy 
we dare to consider the distinction between the 
Eternal Word and the Eternal Holy Spirit of 
God. 


The Holy Spirit. 

But before we turn to the distinction between the 
Word and the Spirit we must gather up in a few words 
the New Testament doctrine of the operation of the 
Holy Spirit. Let me be content to quote Hr. Swete's 
statement 1 of the New Testament teaching upon the 
personality of the Holy Spirit : 44 In His own nature 
it is impossible to doubt that He possesses that 
which answers in some higher and, to us, incompre- 
hensible way to personality in man.” And the same 
author's account of the Early Church doctrine of His 
relation to the Blessed Trinity : “ The Holy Spirit 
is an eternally existing mode of the Being of God, 
and not a separate centre of consciousness and self- 
determination.”* You will not expect me to follow 
out the later history of the doctrine, but will, I hope, 
let me make a few references to the New Testament 
doctrine of the function of the Holy Spirit. 

According to the New Testament the operation of 
the Holy Spirit is directed upon the 44 inner mart,” 
the rational, ethical, and spiritual powers of the soul, 
giving life, renewal, transformation, so that Christ 
may dwell in the soul, that the soul may be filled with 

1 Holy spirit m N. T„ p. 203. 

1 Ilohj Spirit »« Ancient Church, p. 870. 
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heavenly truth and love, may be joined to the Sonship 
of Christ. The method of the Spirit’s operation is 
to enable the soul to apprehend the supreme Value 
of Christ, to recognize the divine character of His 
life and work, to consecrate itself to Christ in utter 
devotion, and to co-operate in the redemptive work 
of God. In the Fourth Gospel the Spirit will 
“ remind ” the disciples of Christ, will “ take of His 
and shew it to them,” will bear witness of Him, so 
that they too shall bear witness. The work of the 
Holy Spirit as a whole is to bring the soul into a living 
correspondence with the manifestation of God. In 
Ephesians i. His ultimate task is, to quote the para- 
phrase of Dr. Swete, to bring about the “ recognition 
by all God's creatures of His moral glory manifested 
in the completed history of Redemption.” 

From this rough summary it is clear that the work 
of the Holy Spirit is to quicken and consecrate the 
human spirit for something already given in mani- 
festation, in brief for God as revealed in Chnst. 
Perhaps we may say He convinces, consecrates and 
commissions. He convinces the heart and mind of 
the absolute value of the Eternal Life as seen in 
Christ. He consecrates the spiritual nature of man 
to offer as absolute a devotion. He commissions the 
converted soul so that it may share in the mission of 
the Spirit and go forth to strengthen the brethren. 
In St. Paul’s teaching, consecration is one great centri- 
petal movement towards Christ. But no manifesta- 
tion of spiritual value is to be neglected. Whatso- 
ever things are true, just, lovely, the values of Truth, 
Beauty and Goodness, all are to be reverenced. 
There is nothing in the New Testament to prevent us 
from assuming a wide extension of the uork of the 
Holy Spirit or from saying that wherever and when- 
ever the soul responds to spiritual values with some 
dim sense of their intrinsic and universal and absolute 
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claim — there is the hand of the Blessed Spirit the 
Sanctifier. 


The "Woe d and the Spirit. 

There appears to be, therefore, in the New Testa- 
ment amidst a great variety of ideas, one leading idea 
of the work of the Holy Spirit. The Spirit of God 
consecrates the spirit of man by imparting hobness ; 
and holiness is the devotion of the whole spiritual 
nature to the Creative Values of Truth and Love as 
manifested above all in Jesus Christ. 

But there are many writers to-day who declare 
that the New Testament identifies the Spirit with the 
Risen Christ. “ The Lord is the Spirit.” There is 
a measure of truth in this which we shall glance at 
in a moment. But let us first consider (what is no 
less clear m N.T.) the distinction between the work 
of the Logos and the work of the Spirit. If we accept, 
as I bebeve it is our wisdom to accept, the New 
Testament doctrine of the Eternal Logos or Self- 
expression of God, we have a far-reaching doctrine 
of Manifestation. There is a weakness in the philo- 
sophy of Value taken alone. It has no strong doctrine 
of manifestation. In the Hebrew-Chnstian tradition 
there is a unique doctrine of manifestation, viz : — 
that history is essentially a process through which 
God is working out a purpose. This purpose is to 
reveal the Eternal Life to the creature and to invite 
his response. 

This is no mad dream. It receives support to- 
day from well-known interpreters of the doctrine of 
Evolution, not to mention the deeper interpreters 
of human history. The upward tendency of organic 
evolution, so Professor Sir Arthur Thomson declares, 
is towards Intelligence and Love, i.c. towards kinship 
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11 Eternal Values of God 

What then of the work of the Holy Spirit ? This 
oegins, in the sense we have described, whenever and 
Wherever the manifestation of Righteousness and 
wisdom meets a soul which can recognize it The 
work reaches its true form when the revelation of 
spiritual value meets a soul which can respond with 
uevotion, the religious devotion which is due to 
Absolute Value The w ork attains its full power when 
God the Tather sends His Holy Spirit to enable the 
soul to respond with self devotion to the love of Christ 
which Passeth knowledge, the manifestation of the 
Eternal Word of God In early religion, 1 as Dr 
Oman has well shewn, there is a real, though 
conscience of such an absolute claim In the religio ’ 

* In Science Itef gion and Heal ty p 291 ° 
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of Christ there is a flood of glorious light which reveals 
the reasonableness of the demand for perfect and 
absolute devotion. If in the New Testament and in 
much Christian thought the work of the Christ and 
the work of the Holy Spirit almost defy differenti- 
ation, there is good ground for this. The man Christ 
Jesus was filled with the Holy Spirit. As such He 
was enabled to manifest the very Word of God in a 
human life. As such He was enabled with absolutely 
holy devotion to endure the Cross. As such, made one 
with Perfection, he was endued with the creative 
power of Perfection, so that through Him the Holy 
Spirit could for ever continue to vork. So too, in 
the higher life of all men, it is through the holiness 
of their devotion to the good that they receive power 
to do good. First the manifestation of the Word to 
the soul ; then the work of the Holy Spirit enabling 
the soul to respond with devotion ; last the com- 
mission and the power to co-operate with God. 

At the beginning of this Paper I said that it would 
only be one chapter in the theological approach to 
this great subject. You will see that we ba\e hardly 
touched the creative work of the Holy Spirit in man : 
the work, that is, of enabling the soul to arise and to 
expand, so that the Word of God may make it an 
instrument of his own creative mission. I have only 
time to add a very few notes upon this. 


Creator Spiritus. 

If it is true that it is through the holiness of their 
devotion tfi the good that men receive power to do 
good, then we are not far from the truth about the 
Creative work of the Spirit in man. It is the work of 
making all things new, the work of inspiration, of 
prophecy, of new birth, new humanity, a new order 
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of life and truth and love It makes our faith a 
religion of everlasting hope 

(1) Firstly it is by revelation What is the test 
of revelation ? The truth revealed must, we shall 
agree prove itself quickly or slowly by enhancing 
and transforming all our values of thought and life 
by making reason more reasonable and by elevating’ 
deepening, and enriching life and love But above 
all when a revelation arrives it must arrive as a word 
from the living God It must come with an Authority 
which is from above and which demands sacrifice 
Again and again we read in the history of great poets 
and scientists that inspiration came to them as some- 
thing given , not the result of their own powers and 
efforts, but as a gift from the Bevond It is only the 
great prophet who can experience this knowledge of 
a gift from the Transcendent Inspired by the Holy 
Spirit with a passionate concentration his soul can 
expand to receive the new revelation Thereafter 
he is the servant of the Word of God, and it is because 
he is plainly surrendered to the Authority of the 
Word, that men are won to hear him and to accent 
the revelation even before they can understand it 1 

(2) But the Creative Work of the Spirit is nnt 

reserved only for the great It is operate e m the 
body of believers It gives conviction of the “ sacred ” 
to use a word of Dr Oman’s That is, it gives msieht 
to recognize and devotion to obey the things which 
come with a claim to be absolute values “ Rr n 
sacred the Christ in your hearts as Lo r <j *• ^ 

individual, a society, an epoch is judged by that wh K 
is their “sacred” This is their religion and tfi 
way of progress For us the supreme reflation hll ' 
arm cd through the Christ But the work of receivi 

it and of making it effects e for thought and I.f 5 
the task of the whole body lies elations throw ? 
great prophets maj >et come Their coming Jjjj 
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depend in part on the power of the prophetic spirit 
in the body. Every member has the vocation to 
help, by making sure his conviction of the sacred, by 
thinking and living for the supremacy in thought and 
life of the highest that is revealed to him. This is 
the way to meet each crisis in the Church, as St. 
Paul met his crisis by making “ sacred ” the univers- 
ality of God’s love. This is the way of progressive 
theology, which seeks by labour of mind to reshape 
theories, e.g. of Atonement, or of Punishment, ac- 
cording to the sovereignty of Jove. This is the way 
for Bible study which seeks to judge the Bible as a 
whole according to the most “ sacred ”• mind of 
Christ. This is the way to solve the almost hopeless 
difficulty of transforming the body of modem industry 
so that it may be an organ of brotherhood. It 
can only be solved by a new spiritual consciousness, 
by some touch of passionate devotion to spiritual 
values. This is the way to Reunion ; for the. Revela- 
tion of the Catholic Church that is to be will never 
come without a diffused but powerful devotion to the 
highest values of religious life and especially through 
the full and frank recognition of the Eternal Life as 
already the common possession of all true disciples. 

Perhaps our chief need to-day is the need of a 
living hope for individual progress in the life of the 
Spirit. The spiritual life has not only these two 
chapters, the consciousness of redemption from sin 
and the consciousness of respectability ever after. 
As von Hugel would say it is above aU the duty of 
the Church to keep alive the taste and the thirst 
of the salt which Christ has put in our mouths, the 
taste and *fche thirst for the sacred and the super- 
natural as our heavenly calling upon earth. And this 
supernatural includes, though it transcends, nil the 
values which are already known as the things that 
make life worth li% ing. 
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Dr. Theodore Men has made an interesting obser 
lation upon the dawn of mental life in the chiM 

? ’f {u 0n ',. t e e mother ’ s face brooding over the cradle 
hat the babe catches the first dimconseiousness^f 
its own personality. The aged philosopher added h, 
conversation “ Just so man looked up Vo , he 1 a “ 
of Jesus Christ and found himself.” 

You may remember von Hugel's little sketch of 
the parental ” temper of Charles Daman and the 
loving humility which joyfully bends down and 
contracts itself into the life of creatures lower than 
S ° too , the condescending grace of the heavenly 
rather broods in the Spirit over the chaos in our 
lives, nurturing whatever germ of holiness may lead 
to life and joy and freedom ; enabling the soul to 
turn with devotion to tile Lord and to reflect the 
same image and be transformed. 


THE ETERNAL SPIRIT: (c) IN THEOLOGY 
AND THE CHURCH 
(ii) By Rev. F. R. Babhv, M.A., D.S.O., 
Professor of the Nero Testament in King's College, 
London. 

The subject which has been assigned to me is the 
Holy Spirit in the Church. It is hard enough to 
daunt the most foolhardy, and yet one which we 
certainly must not shirk. For there are few points 
at which current religious teaching is so weak and 
hazy as on this matter. The Holy Spirit is something 
we refer to in connection with Baptism and Confirma- 
tion, and with certain rather mild and unmaseuline 
virtues ; but apart from these occasions, very seldom. 
For the great mass of churchmen, anyhow, the Spirit 
remains unreal and remote, a dogmatic mystery of the 
pulpit, but in no clear or vital connection with the 
Christian’s life and the concrete tasks of our time. 
But this is in the strongest possible contrast to the 
attitude of the New Testament, where the Spirit is 
the dominant category and, indeed, the essential fact 
in the new religion. For the New Testament, to bc 
a Christian is to be one who has received the Spirit 
and is a member of the Brotherhood, sharing its 
faith, its worship and its word. 

The two things, we notice, are inseparable. The 
Spirit, then, is the dynamic force which organizes 
the Society and inspires and empowers the whole 
sweep and range of Christian interests and activities 
— economic, social, oral and nesthctic, as well as 
those that are technically “ religious.” 

This conception agrees with the statement of the 
Creed, where the Spirit is qualified by just two 
112 
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■words Kvptov ?.uo-aioCv, so\ercign and We giving 
— the decisive Fact and the controlling Life 
"We must try to day to reco\ er this conception of the 
Spirit in the whole range of human life It is only 
putting the same thing m another way if we say 
that we must attempt to bring those i alues — Beauty, 
Truth Justice, etc — which our generation rightly 
reveres, the activities which it rightly thinks -worth 
while, inside the circumference of the Gospel and the 
Christian scheme of thought and hfc 
A.t present they stand deplorably outstde, and 
the weakness of organized religion (of which we arc 
all lamentably conscious) is, to tny mind, very fargfly 
the resultant of the weakness of our thinking here 
Religion has become a thing apart, the temperamental 
hobby of the few and the Church’s hfc bus been 
too much narrowed down to purely devotional acta 
and attitudes very widely sundered from the actual 
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else’s right to express himself— which seems to be the 
only obligation which the “ 192C class ” will recognize 
But at once one is compelled to raise the question. 
Which of my many selves am 1 to express ? The 
doctrine of the Spirit is the Christian answer Ever) - 
one answers. Your best or ideal self but it is 
fundamental to all religion to recognize that this is 
God within us Traditional phrases like “ putting 
on the new man ” mean that the empirical, actual 
self is redirected and transfigured by the action of 
the divine within us 

So the question for us is not Am I expressing 
myself 1 hut rather Am I expressing God ’ In this 
sense St Paul called Christ the “ Second Adam ” 
— the focus of new human possibilities and new 
qualities in living And the doctrine of the Spint 
means in practice — whatever its theological implica- 
tions— the infusion of a new divine quality into the 
manifold activities of mankind — a divine hfe, 
imparted through Jesus, and the direct and immediate 
result of His life and death and resurrection It 
will make for clearness if we work at present with 
this closely defined and limited conception Later 
on I shall seek to widen it, and remind you of what 
has been said in earlier papers about the Spint in 
Creation and in history before the coming of Chnst 
But the Holy Spint, for Chnstian theolog), means 
something new and distinctively Christian, which 
was first disclosed and conferred through Jesus 

I need not, I hope, spend time m working out how 
clcarl) this is set forth m the New Testament 
Epistles and Gospels alike are concerned to emphasize 
the connection between the Cross and Resurrection and 
the coming of the Spirit to His followers as the 
consummation of the histone Life It was the 
fulfilment of His own prediction that bejond the 
Cross He would return m tnumph to establish His 
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reign m the hearts of men And the New Testament 
shows us, half undesignedly, what the coming of the 
Spirit implied How did it express itself in act ? 
What happened, in other words, at Pentecost 
The Spirit was verified m a special structure. 
There was, admittedly, m the earliest years a tendency 
to equate possessing the Spirit with certain forms of 
emotional excitement, but its lasting effect was soon 
seen to be ethical The permanent Creation of the 
Spirit was the Brotherhood, the Community, the 
Komonia — the Fellowship of the Holy Ghost Men 
found themseli es welded into a new unity. The 
most recalcitrant prejudices and enmities, the most 
incurable misunderstandings, were transcended m a 
new Society. 

There is something here quite different in kind 
from mere natural interests and affections It was 
no mere operation of herd instinct, no mere drawing 
together of men with kindred tastes (I do not think 
the writer of II Peter had man} tastes in common 
with “ St. John ”) It was a community of trans- 
figured people, the centre of whose lives had been 
shifted, the quality of whose h\cs had been enriched. 
That is the first thing that forces itself upon us— this 
new gualtly of sheer living It was nothing far fetched 
or ecclesiastical, but the emergence on to the field of 
history, under the pressure of supernatural influence, 
of finer and richer human material in average, 
commonplace men and women Our Lord had 
described in. the Beatitudes that temper and attitude 
of mind and will which makes for the coming of the 
Kingdom St Paul’s great lyric m I Cor. xm i s , 
os it were, the Sermon on the Mount re written m 
the light of Pentecost It is, if you like, a word- 
portrait of the character of Jesus But more, it is a 


1 See the paper with this title by Dr 
Streeter’s volume, The Spirit (Macmillan) 


Anderson Scott In Dr 
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description of “ Agape ” — that distinctively new 
Christian quality for which no word in our language 
is adequate. It describes what human life begins to 
look like when the Spirit gets to work upon it. Wen 
had to seek new words to describe the qualities which 
began to emerge as the Spirit created them. “ The 
fruit of the Spirit is love, joy, peace.” First and 
foremost, then, the Holy Spirit is creative of person- 
ality. The Spirit produced, in the community, 
richer and finer qualities of living. People were 
interested in finer things, less absorbed in silly 
trivialities. (Perhaps it is here that we need the 
Spirit most.) 

Observe how these qualities work themselves out 
in action. Take, for example, the gradual trans- 
formation of all personal relationship— the place of 
women and children in the family, the acceptance of 
reciprocal obligations as between the master and 
the slave. Look at the new attitude to work, 
regarded as a constructive contribution to the 
economic needs of the community. Look &t the 
antiseptic sincerity introduced in the social life and 
intercourse, or that disciplined buoyancy and youth- 
fulness which so astonished a disillusioned world (Horn. 
xm ; Eph. vi, etc.). The activities of the Christian 
Community were not merely what we should call 
" religious ” : they were economic, social, aesthetic. 
There was, it is true, a foreshortening of perspective 
due to their expectation of the Parousia. So there is no 
“ Copec ” in the New Testament. But within the circle 
of recognized activities, the Spirit meant for them the 
whole range of life oriented and lived in a new way. 
The Eucharist — we would specially emphasize this— 
was not merely a "religious ” act; it was nlso a practical 
measure of poor-relief by the provision of a common 
table. It was, that is, at one and the same time the 
culmination of the Church’s worship and its economic 
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Observe how these qualities work themselves out 
in action. Take, for example, the gradual trans- 
formation of all personal relationship — the place of 
•women and children in the family, the acceptance of 
reciprocal obligations as between the master and 
the slave. Look at the new attitude to work, 
regarded as a constructive contribution to the 
economic needs of the community. Look at the 
antiseptic sincerity introduced in the social life and 
intercourse, or that disciplined buoyancy and youth- 
fulness which so astonished a disillusioned world (Rom. 
xiii ; Eph. vi, etc.). The activities of the Christian 
Community were not merely what we should call 
“ religious ” : they were economic, social, aesthetic. 
There was, it is true, a foreshortening of perspective 
due to their expectation of the Parousia. So there is no 
“ Copec ” in the New Testament. But within the circle 
of recognized activities, the Spirit meant for them the 
whole range of life oriented and lived in a new way. 
The Eucharist — we would specially emphasize this — - 
was not merely a “ religious ” act; it was also a practical 
measure of poor-relief by the provision of a common 
table. It was, that is, at one and the same time the 
culmination of the Church’s worship and its economic 
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expedient for the expression of Agape in Action 
( Acts it. 43 ; iv. 32 ; v. 1-11 ; iv. 1-2 ; I Cor. xi). 
The “ Sacramental ” teaching of our time is only 
just beginning to rediscover that. 

Once more, from the very first, Christianity poured 
its new spirit into Art. 1 Not its least artistic achicv c- 
ment is the New Testament itself, where the broken, 
rude vernacular of the “ Koine ” becomes the 
instrument of a supreme literature. The New Spirit 
clothed itself in architecture, and though at first the 
drama was forbidden it (because of its idolatrous 
associations) it embodied itself in sculpture and in 
painting. Compare the gay simplicity of the 
Catacombs with the solemn funeral monuments of 
the Appian Way ; contrast their decorative schemes 
with what we can still sec on the walls of n shameless 
nnft -vulgar Yilttc town YiVc Yompen. Wt arc to n 
different spiritual climate. The subject-matter of 
both arts is the same, the conventions the same, the 
technique the same : but the Christian art has its 
own nntiseptic quality. Both the Church and thc # 
World cherished the lamp of beauty ; but inside the* 
Church (if one can put it so) n different light is 
shining in the lamp. Suncy the different depart- 
ments of life in this way, and one gets a glimpse of 
what the Spirit conferred— nn indefinable attitude 
or temper which gives a distinctive supernatural 
quality to the natural goods and activities of life. 
One begins to see then what the Mnstcr meant when 
He said His followers were to be like salt^prcvcnlmg 
civilization from going bod. 

All these manifold efforts and acti'ities, thus 
redirected nnd transmuted, radiated out from the 
glowing centre of intimate Christian ripen'enre-hfe 

1 tor correction of many .current ruiiun<lmtAndj»£* on l hit 
nwtlrr ter !>r IV»iwt. o**ay on Oirtrtlan Art Irt The .\ectiHtu 
*/ Arf. fS CM ) * 
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emptied of self, cleansed, forgi\ cn, received into 
fellowship with God, lifted to new heights of possibility 
in the service of the Divine Society 


Part n 

That is our impression of the earliest times Let us 
now slap a thousand y ears or so and watch the result 
lower down the stream of history We all know what 
has happened m the meantime The Church is no 
longer a persecuted sect , it is, indeed no longer 
merely a Church It has become a specific civiliza- 
tion, and “ Christendom ” is by this time a cultural 
area The actual form that the Church has assumed 
was largely conditioned by historical forces and it 
is clear that the Church has taken over as the price 
of its acceptance by the world a considerable amount 
of alien and, to the last, intractable material There 
emerged what we call mediiE\al Catholicism 

We will not sentimentalize the Middle Ages-— a 
barbarous and beastly time in many ways nor 
overpraise the mediieval Church I suppose the 
romantic mvth of Meme England has been finally* 
drummed out of court by Dr Coulton 1 Nobod v 
who reads his history will be blind to the faults of 
the mediaeval Church, nor is that the weakness of 
our generation Yet it was, after all, a magnificent 
attempt to give human life a constructive unity 
In ideal, at least, the entire range of life was organized 
round Religion as its centre All thought, in the 
intellectual hierarchy, depended from Theology as 
its apex the functional organization of Society gave 
to all men, and to all life’s activities their appointed 
place in a chain of functions which “ held ” m the 

* See The Veduzral Village (Cambridge Umveraitj Press) and 
other works by contrast with the Chesterton Belloc School 
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last resort of (5od Life was mapped and even 
rigidlv ordered, "but it was not merely depart- 
mentalized the whole was present to and in the 
parts With all its faults, the mediaeval system was 
a magnificent experiment — an attempt at the 
manifestation of the Spirit through all the range of 
human thought and action m a Church coterminous 
with Life It was magnificent but it had to go 
It laid intolerable fetters across intellectual and 
industrial progress and was barring the path to the 
next stage of development It could not keep pace 
with changing conditions and the growing complexity 
of life , and its break up was an inevitable stage in 
the advance of modern civilization 

Each branch of thought had to claim its mde 
pendence of theological control Philosophy, Science, 
History, Economics, and (almost in our own day), 
Psychology have established their complete 
autonomy, their right to pursue and work out their 
own conclusions according to the laws of their own 
subject matter, untrammelled by religious presup 
positions The scientific triumphs of the modern 
world are the fruits of that revolution The race 
has been freed from a burden of pain and terror 
before which mediaeval religion was frankly impotent 
But our world has had to pay a fearful price for it 
Mr Tawney, for instance, has shown m his brilliant 
book 1 the cost in sheer human flesh and blood which 
has followed on the claim of economics to be free of 
religious and moral standards of reference And 
life, as a whole, has lost its unity It has broken up 
into specialized departments largely unrelated to one 
another, and all unrelated to any ultimate standard 
So it has come about that -Religion to day is, m the 
large, simply one activity side by side with all the 
Tawney tmhtieHite cJL'apitahsm (J Murray) 
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others, not standing even in vital relation to them. 
Religion is ceasing to be the inspiration of life’s best 
ideals and activities And obviously that spells -a 
double loss They are losing their quality and 
“ saltness,” and Religion itself is left thin and blood- 
less, with no strong roots spreading out into life 
The Churches as we know them to day are mainly 
devotional associations ; thev are not fellowships of 
life and work. I do not in the least underrate the 
preciousness of the Church simply as a fellowship 
of -worship But certainly it is something ver> much 
less, and infinitely less nch in content, than the 
Community of the New Testament 

Baron von Hflgel put it admirably • 1 

Religion has, m the rough and tumble of life, and by and 
for the average institutionalist, been too often conceived as 
though arising tn vacuo, and hence as able, even in the long 
run, to dispense with or starve the other activities and 
necessities of Man . . And m proportion as that is effected. 
Religion becomes bereft of the material, the friction, the 
witness 6o essential to the health and fruitfulness of man in 
general and of Religion in particular 

We must rescue Religion from this anasmic state, 
or it will become merely pathological We must 
bring back its power into the world of affairs or the 
world wall die for lack of its inspiration This, as 
I said, is our practical urgent problem How can 
we recover the synthesis of life, bringing all our 
purpose and strivings inside the circumference of 
the Gospel 1 How can we set forth the Spirit m 
the Church as the soul and power of all life’s aims 
and functions ? 

In the short time that is left to me, it is possible 
only to indicate in outline the approach which I 
would suggest towards an answer 

1 Essay* and Addresses on the Philosophy of Religion, p 60 
(J Si Dent) 
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Part III. 

(1). I suggest then, first, that we must bear in 
mind the vast range of divine activity which lies 
outside and behind the Church. We should all, for 
example, admit that effective prayer presupposes a 
training in the wider background of a man’s life as 
a whole, his emotional and intellectual attitudes. 

Because God's redemptive activity presupposes His 
creative work. The Church itself did not begin at 
Pentecost : the Spirit that inspires the Christian 
Church is the same Spirit that “spake by the 
Prophets.” But in Christianity something more 
was added. We belong to a Pre-Christian fellowship 
which has been permeated and renewed. That 
involves, I think, that we must see the Church 
projected, as it were, against the background of all 
the other divine operations-— in Science, in Art, 
pre-Christian religion and morals, and down all the 
ways of advancing civilization. “ The un-incamate 
God (as von Hugel says 1 ) has a wider range, though 
a less deep message, than the Incarnate God ; and 
these two Gods are but one and the same God, who 
mysteriously, mostly slowly and imperceptibly, 
prepares or supplements, expresses or otherwise aids 
Himself, in each way by the other way.” To see 
that is to see that all those activities which we 
commonly call non-rehgious — Science, Art, Politics, 
Industry, all worthy human aspirations, even on the 
purely economic level — all come from the same God 
as the Church’s life does. Their autonomy must be 
reverently respected, in the sense that there must 
be no attempt at ecclesiastical control of them. 
We must not seek to forestall their conclusions or 
to interfere with or prescribe their methods. But 
that does not mean that they are “ non-religious.” 

1 Essays and Addresses, p. 134 
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The worship of the Christian Commumtj, in its 
conscious relation to the Supernatural, is at once 
their crown and their inspiration For because 
Religion is contact with Reality, we cannot acquiesce 
in any view of it which would 'make it just a depart- 
ment of life, side by side with other activities It 
embraces the ends of all right endeavour It is 
an attitude to life as a i chole — the total response to 
life and all its problems of those who know that the 
things which are temporal find their meaning only 
m the eternal It is to offer and dedicate life to 
God at esery point of human contact with it The 
laws of God move at different levels — all flesh is not 
the same flesh — and theology is incapable of dealing 
with the laws of God which hold in chemistry Yet, 
remember, they are all laws of God So religion must 
fructify the whole of life, while recognizing that the 
hfe of spirit must always be h\ed at many different 
levels each obeying the laws of its own subject 
matter 

( 2 ) When that is recognized then we can see 
that the Holy Spirit of Christian Theology is a 
unique gift, a revelation — the operation of God in 
man through Jesus , conferring a new, supernatural 
quality on all the activities of life In the power of 
it. Ethics take on a new tone — the difference between 
St Francis and Socrates. Scientificresearch becomes 
an exploration of the mind and will of the Father of 
Jesus Christ, art an attempted expression of His 
beauty , industry, politics, social administration, an 
attempt to embody our brotherhood in the Spirit. 
This is the end which the Church exists to serve— the 
Church exists to redeem Society That means, to 
supematurahze all human motive, to lift character 
to new planes, to transfuse and transfigure the whole 
hfe of men by the Spirit of Sonship which is m Jesus , 
till, m all its le\ els and throughout its range, the hfe 
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of man expresses the Christ Spirit This is surelj 
imohed in the phrase The Body of Christ By its 
faithfulness here, the Church stands or falls And 
more and more this conception of the Church, as 
existing in. right of the end it has to serve, is going, 
I think, to be the court of appeal which will test the 
validity of its life and ministry “ By their fruits ~ 
said the Master— ^'*}c shall know them” , and every 
man and every institution must submit to that 
pragmatic, acid test And so — if I may suggest m a 
words what is really a theological resolution. — 
■when men ask, “Is this a true Branch of the 
Church ? ” no archieological research will supply an 
answer to the question, but its present record and 
its future aim Not the past, but the present and 
the future will be decisive 


(8) You will feel that the conception I am 
ottering you lacks any clear logical definition, and 
remains intangible and irreducible to rough and 
read) calculation That is true, but it is inevitable 
It is all a question of quality and motive, it is 
something we can recognize when we see it, but 
cannot predict or define a prion Our tasks and 
duties are determined for us by temperament, 
environment and so forth At the point where I 
am, this and this needs doing But what, precisely, 
it is that I have to do, Christianity, as such, will 
ne\er tell me That 1 $ not the function of the 
6 J pirit c0 , nfers an inward disposition, 
n quality and a richness ro thought and net 
” e which con he codified To 

lX y &^nmt™V he Christian ethic , it is to trims 
thfnr a far more difficult and 

Si™* imparts the ideal attitude 

and th " ath „ f h a ° f hfe • intent, 
for ouLCs IT duly ‘ m aK «t to And out 
wr ourselves, by dispassionate study of the facts, 
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by the use of our technical and professional skill, 
in a world that is not yet fully Christianized . That 
involves a certain delicacy and tension — a sort of 
Spirit-guided compromise, 

(4) . But remember that no one individual 
Christian can conceivably sustain or express all that 
is meant by bfe in the Spirit. No individual can 
mirror Christ ; he can merely do his own task in the 
world in such loyalty to the Spirit as he can. To 
redeem Society, to mirror Christ in the whole range 
of Man’s activity, is the task of the whole Body, the 
Christian Church, which is — in its essence — a world- 
wide Society, whose frontiers are coterminous with 
humanity. Christianity, that is to say, is still in 
the making, and its fullest meanings are yet to be 
disclosed, as the Church grows in extent as well as 
in depth. It needs the whole race to set forth the 
riches of Christ. Our religion is still in its infancy, 
and we shall see greater things than these. The 
Church— in which we daily profess belief— is a process 
that yet remains unrealized. 

(5) . This, then, is the conception J would offer 
you of the Spirit operative in the Church. The 
Christian Church is a society which cuts across, 
but accepts and seeks to permeate, all other human 
associations, realizing that they, too, are of God, 
but that God is more fully revealed in its own life. 
Its members seek to live in all life's activities by the 
supernatural gift of the Spint. They recognize that 
the life of the Spirit must always be lived, in this 
world, on various levels, ranging from the need for 
bread and clothing up to the highest pinnacle of 
worship, and in the Eucharist they set forth bread — 
the elemental need of men and women — as the 
vehicle of the Divine life itself. They seek, in this 
way, to infuse a new quality into life thus lived on 
these different planes ; ** and in all of them works 
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one and the selfsame Spint ” Our tasks are the 
same as the tasks of other men, but wc try to approach 
them m a different attitude. The Church, then, in 
its teaching of its members, should point them first 
to the duties and tasks of life and the -values in which 
the Being of God is expressed, and then to the 
sources of power and conservation in the Spirit of 
the Divine fellow-traveller, who is the inmost life 
of the Christian brotherhood Thus the worship of 
the Church becomes not a half irrelevant, merely 
pious exercise, but the spontaneous expression of a 
mmd and will that are led by the Spirit of God 
It will be the blossom on the tree of Ufe — the creative 
aspiration of a fellowship concerned with “ getting 
on with the world’s work" hut whose life is (as 
St Paul says) “ m the heavenlies,” rooted in super- 
natural realities 


Note 

To reinforce and illustrate my contention, I 
append quotations from two great thinkers to whom 
my indebtedness is obvious — 

(1) “ W e cannot escape sectarianism even by sacrificing 

the Creeds, still less by attempting a wholly unreal identifica- 
tion of the Church with the nation — an identification which 
had ceased to represent all the facts even m the time of HooKer, 
and has been becoming lesa true ever since Neither, on the 
other band, in such a world can you without disaster attempt 
to impose the standards of the Church on the whole mass of 
your countiymen Every attempt to raise the code of 
the natron (by legation) to that of the Church, leads, if 
unsuccessful to an attempt to lower the code of the Church 
to that of the world, because it proceeds from a notion that 
at bottom the two are identical Wherever men try to 
sanctify the world by raising it {i e by imposing laws, etc ) 
to the level of the Church they commonly succeed only \u 
lowering the life of the Church to accommodate it to the 
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practice of the world — he two centuries which began with 
Pope Boniface VIII ended with Alexander VI 
J N Figgis Churches j n the Modern State pp 133-4 

(2) The State is fanatical the moment it attempts to 
require or supplj such motives virtues and consummations 
and the Church is an irritating superfluity a feeble d tto of 
the State the moment it forgets that precisely this forms its 
specific work and call the awakening the train ng the 
bringing into full life and fruitfulness of the supernatural 
life 

Von Hugel Essays and Addresses on the Philosophy of 
reltgion p 283 

{3} Me religious men wDl have to develop as part of 
OUT religion the ceaseless sense of its requ nng the nidus 
materials stimulant discipline of the other God given 
non relig ous dut es activities ideals of man frorp his physical 
and psychical necessities up to his aesthetic pol t cal and 
philosophical asp rations The autonomy competition and 
cr tjcism of the other centres of life will have to become 
welcome to relig on for the sake of rel gion itself 
\ on Ilflgel pp C°-3 
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THE WAY Or THE SPIRIT: (fl) IN THE 
INDIVIDUAL 

(i) By William Brown, M.D., D.Sc., 

Wilde Header in Mental Philosophy in the 
University of Oxford, 

Psychotherapist to King's College llospitdl, London. 

Any theory of personality is faced with n special 
problem in'determining the position of values — good- 
ness, truth, beauty— and of religion within the circle 
of individual experience. Wc can only deni with it in 
its most general aspect here. 

There is nothing very much to be said from n formal 
point of view with regard to ethics. On this side 
the real problem is that of obligation, and however 
much wc may accumulate empirical knowledge on 
the subject of human conduct we do not thereby get 
any deeper insight into the nature of obligation than 
we should by considering ordinary cases of cverydoy 
life. Empirical considerations — considerations of the 
experience of different races at different periods of 
history — show that duties change and vary with 
circumstances. What is the right thing to do at one 
period of time, within one circle of culture and at one 
epoch of history, may be different from what should 
be done at some other period of time. But in both 
cases there is a feeling of obligation involved, and 
something which is more than a mere psychological 
feeling, something which seems to go deeper than a 
mere human feeling, something which seems absolute 
—namely, obligation. “ I have to do this : this is 
my duty.” And if you ask why, all you can say is, 
“ because it is ray duty.” You cannot give a reason 
127 
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fot it In the end yen gyve an approximate reason 
for doing some particular thing, and having given 
that reason you ash why you should act with reference 
to that reason, and the only reply is “ Because I am 
bound to act so, it is obligatory on me to act as I 
do, e g to treat everybody as an end and not merely 
as a means, to avoid giving objectless pain to others, 
to promote the happiness in the world in general ” 
If you ask the reasons why you should do it, you find 
none apart from this which is more than a mere 
momentary feeling which is a conviction Thus 
duties change, but duty remains the same Obliga 
tions change and vary with circumstances, but obliga- 
tion as such is there, and cannot be evaded We 
can ignore it, but we suffer by ignoring it, and find 
ourselves falling to a lower level of spiritual develop 
ment 

The situation is similar to that with regard to 
knowledge itself You cannot explain knowledge as 
such Truth itself cannot be explained You can 
indicate the waj in which truth arises — the waj in 
which an individual may approximate more and more 
to truth through observation, and through the 
adequate and harmonious working of association 
You can understand how error arises through false 
associations and how delusions may arise, but the 
truth itself cannot be explained It is an ideal which 
we feel is a reality, but a reality which is never 
completely reached by us It is there So far as we 
trouble to think at all it is implied So with the 
appreciation of beauty, or aesthetic experience we 
can describe the conditions under which the individual 
becomes more and more expert in the appreciation 
of beauty of different kinds like music and the plastic 
arts but in itself we cannot understand it We can 
describe the concomitants specially involved in the 
contemplation of different works of art, the pleasure 
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of ft peculiar nature, w hich we say is aesthetic, but that 
is not the aesthetic experience itselF. In a similar 
way with morality, we can indicate how an individual 
becomes more and more moral by learning to be more 
and more disinterested m his outlook on life, but why 
he should be disinterested we cannot say. That is 
simply borne in upon us. We do judge others in 
that way at any rate. We put other people in the 
Tank of moral excellence to the extent to which they 
fight for the good of the community and the whole 
of existence rather than for themselves alone. 

How it is possible to pursue the ethical ideal is 
ogam really a mystery. We feel that true freedom 
is involved in this. It is true that the great ethical 
writer, Henry Sidgwick, used to protest that the 
general problem of freedom was of little importance 
to ethical theory, but others would not agree with 
him. I certainly should not. It seems to me that 
the truly ethical outlook on life is bound up with 
belief in self-determination, in the power of the mind 
to act from itself, from within itself. It must be 
active rather than merely passive. Instead of being 
merely moved from outside by various physically 
external or psychologically external motives, it must 
be able to take a definite stand, it must be able to 
identify itself with the moral law. That seems to 
me to mean freedom. In conventional morality you 
identify yourself with a code of conduct because you 
wnsh to do as others do, but such conduct is only by 
accident moral, if moral at all. In truly moral action 
you realize its rationality, but more than that and 
beyond that you realize its value, and you have in 
you some direct power of realizing its value. This is 
called conscience. Unfortunately the word conscience 
is rather spoiled for our purpose, because it is so 
often identified with accidental feelings that vary 
from time to time, and with individual experience 
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that can be disturbed in disease It is here that 
Freud’s doctrine of the “ ego ideal ” or “ super ego,” 
as set out, e g , in his essay Das Ich und das Es, is in 
place But such a theory is quite inadequate to 
explain conscience and obligation as such No 
merel\ psychological explanation could suffice A 
person can be o\ er-conscientious, and it is interesting 
to notice in these disease cases that o\ er conscien 
tiousness goes -with a lack of morality and not vnth 
an excess of morality Patients suffering from o\ er 
conscientiousness are over conscientious about less 
important things and not over the really fundamental 
things One’s attention is drawn from time to time to 
an announcement in the newspaper that someone 
has sent an anonymous cheque to the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer for income tax, and it is called con- 
science money That conscience money is always a 
very small amount The last amount I saw was 
£l 5s You may be sure that if that person had 
been really guilty of defrauding the income tax 
collectors, and had taken the trouble afterwards to 
make restitution, the amount would be much greater 
than £l 5s I look on cases like that as pathological 
cases, pathological disturbances of conscience, but 
conscience m a psychological sense and not in a truly 
ethical sense One feels one needs another word It 
is a direct feeling of obligation, just as much a 
rational thing as an emotional thing The most moral 
people are not the most emotional people about 
conduct So in matters of the intellect , a person who 
is sound in lrn work as a scientist or a philosopher is 
generalh not so emotional as one less sound The 
same rule applies to aesthetic appreciation, eg, in 
appreciation of music in the course of the necessary 
training of the musical sense, one must learn to get 
away from crude emotion That crude emotion is 
a temporary thing showing that the mind is caught 
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up nnd stimulated and is reacting, but the emotion 
is too individual, and one has to appreciate the 
general, the universal, in all these things In music 
nnd the other arts, one has to appreciate, as Plato 
and Schopenhauer said, the idea One has a direct 
\ision of the idea, or of the relationship between ideas 
And emotions stand in one’s way It is true that 
there is a peculiar feeling m aesthetic and intellectual 
and moral appreciation — e g , in appreciation of duty 
done for its own sake, quite apart from, and m 
addition to, circumstances being considered, and the 
consequences I am inclined to think that here one 
has the soul, the ego, the self, and reacting m its 
essence 

I have tried to avoid this, but I am brought now 
to the consideration of a view which by most people 
would not be regarded as sound The self, the mind 
that psychology deals -with, is not the same as the 
soul Psychology is not the science of the soul , 
psychology is the science of the mind, of mental 
process in time, but corresponding with that mental 
process m time, and as a complement of it, you have 
the experiencing ego, and that ego has its awn reality 
and its own unity This is the idea of the pure ego, 
as distinct from the empirical ego Psychology deals 
with the empirical ego, shows how it develops m 
course of time, how the young child starts life with 
the empirical ego partially organized, to a certain 
extent inherited The child inherits aptitudes and 
interests from ancestors, just as it inherits the organiz 
ation of the physical body Talent is inherited, but 
genius is not inherited Talent is characteristic of 
the empirical ego, the inter relation of the pure ego 
with the material environment Genius is character- 
istic of the pure ego, which is out of time, although 
it reveals itself in time The explanation of genius 
does not come from heredity anyway If you 
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■ consider Beethoven, you do not find any evidence — 
and if you are going to be scientific, you must judge 
by evidence— of that power of giving meaning to 
musical sounds and creating artistic form, in his 
ancestors or in the history of the race. Genius can 
show itself not only in art, but in philosophy and 
morals. Socrates and Jesus were moral geniuses. 
You are dealing all the time with a different level of 
reality. 

A dualism like this is not, in the end, intellectually 
satisfying, for the reason that the intellect is a uni- 
fying thing, that what we mean by thinking is unifying, 
systematizing, fitting things within a system. When 
we form a hypothesis, what we do is to observe a 
number of facts, and see their implications and inter- 
relationships with one another, and so far as we find 
they form a unity, we consider that we are getting 
better insight. This unifying principle is an urge 
that forces us along. No dualism can be ultimately 
satisfactory. In our philosophy we must try to 
synthesize knowledge of the empirical ego and 
knowledge of the pure ego. That cannot yet be 
done. We do not know enough about it. It is 
better, however, to draw distinctions, so long as 
they are really the right distinctions, than to syn- 
thesize too hurriedly and mix things up. It is most 
important to distinguish this value experience from 
the empirical experience. The distinction which 
emphasizes the essential importance of value, over 
against chance experiences that occur to us from 
moment to moment and from day to day, is extremely 
important for our theory of personality, because it 
puts the centre of the gravity of the personality in 
the right place. 

The value-experiences of the good, the beautiful 
and (the true, are not identical with religious experi- 
ence, although they are related to it. Religious 
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experience is not exactly on all fours with them , it 
is not on the same level but is on a higher level still 
Religious experience arises so far as the individual 
is facing the totality of existence The feeling thus 
aroused, so far as the personality takes up a mental 
attitude towards the whole universe, is religious 
experience Within it the value attitudes are of 
the utmost importance, and we tend nowadays to 
emphasize the ethical attitude, the appreciation of 
goodness, duty, obligation, in relation to religion 
But if we study it psychologically we see that there 
is not a point to point correspondence between 
genuine feelings of religion and genuine feelings of 
morality A person may have strong religious 
feelings which are not merely emotion but a genuine 
awareness of mystery, of the totality of things — of a 
great mystery with its own peculiar feeling of com 
mumon and satisfaction in communion — in relative 
independence of the extent to which he fulfils the 
moral law, or the extent to winch his conscience is 
sensitive, or the extent to which he is aware of his 
duty — what he should do and his obligation to do it 
And conversely we may find another person who 
reaches a very high degree of ethical excellence, who 
is very strict in doing his duty in life for its own sake, 
in the right way not m the pathological w r ay, and 
yet with no very intense feelmg or conviction as 
regards his attitude towards the totality of things 
We must separate the two I do not mean that either 
of them can be completely absent It would be going 
too far to say that anyone exists who is entirely 
deficient vn the ethical or rehgious attitude, hut 
because they do not tend to run parallel they must 
be distinguished on the psychological level But the 
level to which they really belong is not the psycho 
logical level It is a higher level, and the level of 
tehgton is higher even than that of value There is 
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the level of value, but the level of religion is higher 
than the level of value in the sense that it is more 
all-inclusive and more face to face -with totality and 
the innermost mystery of existence. Thus there are 
aspects, ethical, aesthetic and logical, which are all 
aspects of reality, but religion itself is an attitude to 
reality in its concreteness. The values are important, 
and it is difficult to conceive religion apart from them. 
We should probably be right in saying that normal 
human nature has a religious sense, not in the out-of- 
date sense of faculty psychology, but in the form of a 
primitive tendency towards the religious attitude — 
to feel the mystery, the beneficence, and perhaps the 
sternness of the spirit of the universe. This is grad- 
ually revised in the course of the individual’s life, 
it is freed more and more from irrelevant experience 
just as the appreciation of music or other forms of 
art is gradually freed from irrelevant experiences. 

With regard to this religious attitude, we must 
recognize how it varies in emphasis from person to per- 
son, and we must be ready to attach importance to what 
we find in the experience of those who are most taken 
up with it. The saints and the martyrs, by living the 
religious life, have shown the earnestness and the 
reality of it. There is always the question of patho- 
logical emphasis that runs tbrough all this subject. 
As we see in the case of conscience, a direct feeling 
may be emphasized pathologically, and our criterion 
there would no doubt be the criterion of balance. 
We find that where the conscience is pathologically 
over-emphasized it is out of proportion. In a similar 
way some people are over-religious in a pathological 
sense, they are unbalanced and their religion carries 
with it a lot of crude emotion that does not belong to 
religion at all. It is sometimes called hysteria, or 
by some other name derived from psychopathology. 
Even in the lives of great saints and martyrs one 
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finds distinguishing aspects and characteristics that 
are pathological, especially in the conversion experi- 
ence which some of them have passed through. Yet 
by taking them not individually but in relation one 
to another, and comparing their inner experience 
with their outward conduct, one gains a fairly satis- 
factory impression of what in them was true religion 
and what was spurious emotion due to a slight over- 
balancing of the mind when face to face with this 
stupendous mystery. So just as they themselves 
in examining their own lives gradually learn and 
advance in religious insight — learn to throw aside 
certain experiences or turn aside from them — so the 
observer, the psychologist or the philosopher, or the 
student of the philosophy of religion, comparing 
these individual experiences, can in that way learn 
what religion means in the lives of others. That is 
the empirical side. You cannot say a priori what 
religion should be, just as you cannot say a priori 
what beauty or morality or truth will be. That form 
of the priori has been abandoned by everyone. When 
w'e say that these values are beyond the merely 
empirical, we do not mean to say that they are a 
priori . We learn them through experience, but in 
the course of experience we separate them out, we 
sift ourselves by self-discipline, and by observing 
others disciplining themselves we see how they get 
more and more diTect insight into reality. 

Let me try to make this argument more concrete 
in regard to aesthetic experience. Suppose we take 
architecture. A Greek column is aesthetically 
pleasing. Consider by the side of that Greek column 
the picture of Atlas holding up the world. You 
contemplate that and feel uncomfortable, you feel 
that it is something incongruous, not aesthetically 
pleasing. On the other hand contemplate the 
structure of an ordinary wall. That is not in itself 
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aesthetically pleasing — the Greek column is TVhat 
is the difference ? Schopenhauer’s theory is that, 
m each of these instances, there are tiro ideas in 
relation to one another — the idea of weight and the 
idea of support In the case of the wall the support 
is too great for the weight In the case of Atlas the 
■weight is too great for the support In the case of 
the Greek column weight and support are adequately 
adjusted to each other It gives a feeling and an 
awareness of harmonious relationship And the 
aesthetic reality with which one is in contact when 
appreciating the Greek column is not essentially one 
of pleasure in harmony, but a direct awareness of 
harmony in those two ideas — the aspects of weight 
and support Two people may be able to appreciate 
the Greek column as a work of art to the same extent, 
but the one person may feel strong emotion about 
it and the other may not One person may feel 
great pleasure, and the other not so pronounced 
physical pleasure The aesthetic experience is not 
the same thing as physical pleasure It is an expen 
ence of harmony In the personality that expenence 
comes from the soul itself, it is its inmost charactenstic 
If a person asks himself what he really is, he finds 
himself faced with the need of analysis A good way to 
carry it out is to get analysed over a long penod in 
which one works over all one’s past, and in that way 
discards a Jot of accidental accretions and hysterical 
and sentimental associations, and, looking upon the 
process as a sort of long death bed, survey one’s past as 
something not entirely past anddonewith,aslangoneself 
what it all amounts to, what one expected and 
expects of the world, what one really values in life 
and in others One finds that it is not accidental 
or mere physical pleasure, or any immediate and 
momentary sequence of expenence The temporal 
aspect as such falls away One finds oneself seeing 
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life more from the point of view of the eternal. Even 
temporal experience itself can he eternal. There are 
two general forms of temporal experience. There is 
the mere sequence of one’s life from moment to 
moment — it is that form of the temporal that is 
appearance and not reality. That in itself is of no 
value. But we succeed more or less in transcending 
it the whole time, at one time more than at another. 
In one sense the temporal is a mere nothing. In 
another sense it is important, because it is woven 
into our experience, inasmuch as it is a condition of 
out appreciating, especially, e.g.» the sequence of notes 
in music. And yet in that sequence of notes one 
realizes that true musical appreciation has already 
transcended the sequence. One would he at the 
animal level if it were not so. The work of art so 
far as it is a work of art, is beyond the temporal. 

In ethics, an analogous relationship holds good. 
Moral conduct is a sequence of cause and effect ; in 
the circumstances that make the hero ready to risk 
his life for others, there is a temporal sequence, but 
of course the heroism is out of time. The general 
act of heroism is above mere time, though it has to 
occur in time. Each one of us has to think all this 
out for himself, we cannot learn it from books. We 
have to discipline ourselves and so purify our powers 
of appreciation, and that is what I mean when I say 
that we should examine ourselves as fully as we can 
if we are to get an adequate view of what is meant 
by personality. 

You may object that I have never told you what 
personality is, and have made my lecture very un- 
interesting by leaving out just the sort of things that 
the world calls personality, viz. the individualism of 
people who get their photographs m the paper and 
m other like ways make themselves prominent. To mv 
mind, that is not personality at e&— tv move* 
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ment in the opposite direction. Personality is within 
these values which we have been describing and 
passes through them to enrich the higher or the more 
profound religious attitude. It takes one beyond 
time and beyond the limits of the individual, and 
that is what I mean when I say that personality is 
in the end transcended in the Absolute or God, and 
that there is only one complete personality. We 
partake of these values ; they are revealed to us 
gradually. Wc learn to get into relationship with 
them. Wc find that the more sincere we arc the 
more able wc arc to get into relationship with them. 
We find thnt what is meant by faith is conviction of 
our personal participation in these values, and what 
prevents us from having faith is ourselves. A person 
has no faith in himself because he knows that he is 
not sincere. To the extent to which wc are not 
sincere wc lack faith, and our sight is blinded, and 
wc move away from the vision of true reality. So 
far as we are vouchsafed that vision of ultimate 
reality, we can only get it as parts of one another 
and of the totality of things. In the end it is the 
totality of things that is real, and not ourselves. 
We have reality only so far as we are parts of the 
totality. 

This is all so very obvious that it is difficult to under- 
stand why anyone should object to this theory of the 
absolute, of God the be-all and the in-all. We are 
members of one family, families are parts of one 
another, we are all brothers and sisters, we feel that 
unity of action for the sake of the totality of humanity 
must be the right action, not merely in the ethical 
sense, but in the true metaphysical sense, bringing 
us nearer to the ultimate meaning of things. Looked 
at from that point of view, pathology takes a wider 
scope. We are all of us pathological, not only in the 
sense of showing tendencies to psycho-neurosis or 
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psychosis* 'but m the more general sense of being 
blinded in our insight, being cut off, being obsessed 
by our individuality, not going out sufficiently 
smoothly into touch with the totality of existence 
around us That going out is not a vogue mystic 
thing, but something definite We have relation 
ships to those nearest to us , our family is relatively 
more important to us because we know more of it, 
and our knowledge helps us to act more effectively 
and truthfully, and our action must shade off as it 
coiers a larger nnd larger radius, but we cannot put 
the circumference anywhere We must take as our 
ideal and stretch out our lives to include the totality 
of existence This does not mean absorbing totality 
into ourselves, but getting absorbed into it — not a 
form of disintegration, a sinking into the Nirvana of 
nothingness, but living the life of the universe so 
far as we can throughout our lives From that point 
of view “ death does not count ” It is a physical 
experience, generally involving a certain amount of 
pain and anguish, but os a reality we can pass beyond 
it , before we face it we can see it as something that 
is just incidental, nnd when it does come it only affects 
the lowest level of our nature We are people living 
on a different plane altogether from the plane of mere 
physical life and death And so far as we get that 
totality, and sustain it to any length of time, we feel 
the question of individual survival after death is 
wrongly stated We are already, in this life, in 
relation to eternal existence We can partake of 
that eternal existence We may, and probably all 
do, think that immortality or continued existence of 
some sort is probable, hut whatever reasons we have 
for thinking that are derived from the eternal char 
actenstics of experience, not from the temporal 
characteristics of experience So long as we think of 
existence temporally tssnsa of vsatftwn and 
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association, w e are bounded by mortality’ When we 
die our sense organs and our brains disintegrate It 
is not that kind of existence which is immortal 
Memory may be a different matter This is a difficult 
problem — the question of how far memories are 
associated with and dependent on our brains and 
disappear when our brains disappear It may be 
that brain activity is responsible for the recall of 
memories but not for their retention, and that so- 
called loss of memory is only a failure m the power of 
recall 

The poets are nearer the truth than any prose 
writer and when Browning says “ The soul doubt 
less is immortal where a soul can be discerned ” be 
really gives us the truth We shall survive so far as 
we deserve to survive, to the extent to which human 
nature as such is capable of transcending the condi 
tions of merely temporal physical existence 
Although much of the work of the Psychical Research 
Society, the Spiritualists &c is important in the 
effort to obtain empirical evidence of survival one 
cannot say that the results hitherto reached are 
particularly impressive or cheering because m their 
triviality they seem to tie one down too much to a 
merely temporal sequence The evidence such as it 
is may be vabd but it is not inspiring The loss of 
lo\ ed ones and the longing for reunion with them 
is a legitimate and powerful motne for our quest 
But apart from this why think too much about 
another life 9 We have our reality here Let us 
realize the scale of values seek nlways the highest 
good strive for that and the rest is in the hands of 
the Absolute It seems to me that this is the best 
temper of mind in wluch to lead one’s life Lue 
immortally as far as possible now, as Aristotle said 
so long ago — In e the immortal life at everv moment. 
See tilings from that angle and live one s experience 



THE WAY OF THE SPIRIT; (a) IN THE 
INDIVIDUAL 

(ii) By Miss Evelyn Underhill. 

Our subject for this afternoon is the way of the 
Spirit in the individual, especially as seen in religious 
experience. In other words — how the Creativ e Spirit 
of God deals with our souls, and what we learn of 
this from the reports of those who are generally 
called mystics, that is to say, people with an intuitive 
consciousness of communion with God of the fullest 
and deepest kind. And as it is always well in dealing 
with these matters, and handling the abstract terms 
which we are compelled to use, to be absolutely clear 
about what these terms mean for us ; I say at once 
that for the term “ Holy Spirit ” I adopt the definition 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. I mean, as he said we 
ought to mean, just “ God Himself, inasmuch as He. 
is in all things everywhere and always ” ; and by 
“ mystical experience ” I mean a first-hand conscious 
experience, however dim and difficult to communicate, 
of this living, loving, changeless, everywhere present 
God. 

Now our point of departure is this. We, as 
Christian theists, are committed to the belief that the 
Eternal Living God is within and around us ; 
moulding and conditioning us all the time, whether 
we are aware of it or not. Normally, we are not 
aware of this ; but in what is called religious 
experience, it seems that we are aware of it more or 
less. The field of normal consciousness is then so 
expanded or so deepened that it includes this 
mysterious certitude of communion with God. This 
experience is not evenly distributed. The majority 
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from that angle It is to the extent to which we 
do that, that we are persons Yet personality 
itself is appearance rather them complete reality 
In this view I am following F H Bradley’s view 
However much he has been criticized that central 
position of his seems to me to he literally unassailable 
Intellectually we are forced to think in terms of one — 
intellect means that, and spiritually we are forced 
to think in terms of one — spirit means that Spirit 
means unity with something that is all inclusive and 
is perfect, so far as we can appreciate perfection at 
all Our imperfections of all kinds come from 
separates from being separated off from one another 
Wc have to be separated from one another, because 
each has to do his own work, and no two persons have 
the same work to do, but tius separation is according 
to an all inclusive law, joining persons up so that 
the separation is only justified so far as it is an aspect 
of union And that brings one to a form of mysticism, 
but it is not the mysticism of the spiritual sybarite 
who seeks pleasant feelings as such but the satis 
faction of the most central and also most all inclusive 
characteristics of one s mind And that is what the 
higher mysticism is In the higher mysticism, which 
may be more pronounced in some conditions of mmd 
than in others the experience itself is other than 
mere emotion It is the feeling of peace of complete 
safety and satisfaction, the feeling that there is 
perfection, a conviction that perfection, 1 e God, 
exists and that we may m however humble a way 
participate m that perfection and thus, and only thus, 
achieve realization of our inmost personality 

Note —: This Paper appears as Chap xxi i Personality &i«l 
Value m the Author* Mmd and Personality The University of 
London Press Ltd 
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universe, can only be revealed to human beings 
through some human consciousness. Dow then arc 
we to think about all this ? How is the link made 
between man’s finite and imperfect spirit, and the 
Holy perfect, and infinite Spirit ? 

Xow it seems to me that the first thing we have 
to get clear in our attempts to think about this great 
mystery', is the absolute priority of God’s action 
over man’s action. The words of St. John, “ We love 
Him because He first loved us,” contain the whole 
of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, in so far as it 
applies to religious and mystical experience. The 
fact that the world is never without men and women 
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of a hazel nut,” and how she looked at it with the 
eye of her understanding, and thought “ what may 
tins be ? ” And it was answered generally thus “ It 
is all that is made.” And then she continues “ In 
this little thing I saw three properties. The first is 
that God made it. The second is that God loveth it. 
The third is that God keepeth it ; but what is to 
me verily the Maker and the Keeper and the Lover, 
I cannot tell.” 

Now there, I think, you have the scene set within 
which the soul of the mystic experiences God. And 
you see how the whole emphasis falls on God’s 
Reality, and not merely on the soul’s personal 
experience. You see, too, how chary is the true 
mystic of claiming any definite knowledge. They 
find and feel God, but dare not define Him : “ by 
love,” they say, “ He is gotten and holden, but by 
thought never.” Juban sees for certain the fact of 
God, creating, loving and upholding all that is made. 
But when it comes to saying what this tremendous 
reality means to her own little soul, words fail her. 
Yet, in spite of this awestruck failure of expression, 
she and her brothers and sisters of the spiritual life 
do contrive to tell us something ; and that something 
is valid as far as it goes. The great hints and records 
of communion with God which we get from the 
saints do for us, at the very least, what the creations 
of a great artist can do. They assure us by tyieir 
note of certitude and humble delight that there is 
indeed a truth and beauty still beyond our span 
which they have really seen and are trying to translate. 
Whether it is St. Paul calling upon his converts” to com- 
prehend with all saints what is the breadth and depth 
and length and height ” ; or St. Augustine suddenly 
exclaiming : “Oh Beauty so old and so new, too late have 
I loved youl ” or St. Francis of Assisi, “My God and 
All 1 W'hat art Thou and what ami ? ” or the exclam- 
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universe, can only be repealed to human beings 
through some human consciousness How then arc 
we to think about all tins ? How is the link made 
between man’s finite and imperfect spirit, and the 
Holy perfect, and infinite Spirit ? 

Now it seems to me that the first tlung we have 
to get clear in our attempts to think about this great 
mystery, is the absolute priority of God’s action 
ov cr man’s action The w ords of SU John, 4i We lov c 
Him because He first loved us,” contain the whole 
of the doctrine of the Holy Spint, in so far as it 
applies to religious and mystical experience The 
fact that the world is never without men and women 
who care supremely about God, and who declare 
tllcmselv cs to have experienced Him, is surely 
inexplicable unless the Holy and Personal Spirit of 
God does both transcend and indwell all life, and 
never ceases to love, attract, and mould human 
souls That to which all the mystics witness with 
what one of them called ** holy man elling delight,” 
is just this profound concern of God with individual 
human lives, His intimate, attracting and trans 
forming work on that mysterious thing we call 
human personality Although the spiritual hfe 
involves real effort and perseverance yet they feel 
all is occasioned and supported by God They all 
say, with St Augustine, “ Thou art the love wherewith 
the heart loves Thee,” and their experience always 
seems given by T Him, and not attained by them 
They insist that they cannot get it by any mere 
effort of their own It is, as they say, an infused 
knowledge, and carries with it the assurance that 
there is a distinct supernatural world, which can and 
does reveal some of its secrets to the loving and 
desiring heart of man. 

Julian of Norwich, in her Revelations of Love, 
tells how she was “ shown a little thing, the quantity 
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of a hazel nut,” and how she looked at it with the 
eye of her understanding, and thought “ what may 
tins be 1 ” And it was answered generally thus “ It 
is all that is made ” And then she continues “ In 
tins little thing I saw three properties The first is 
that God made it The second is that God loveth it 
The third is that God keepeth it , but what is to 
me verily the Maker and the Keeper and the Lover, 
I cannot tell ” 

Now there, I think, you have the scene set within 
which the soul of the mystic experiences God And 
you see how the whole emphasis falls on God’s 
Reality, and not merely on the soul's personal 
experience You see, too, how chary is the true 
mystic of claiming any definite knowledge They 
find and feel God, but dare not define Him “ by 
love,” they say, “ He is gotten and holden, but by 
thought never ” Julian sees for certain the fact of 
God, creating, loving and upholding all that is made 
But when it comes to saying what this tremendous 
reality means to her own little soul, words fail her 
Yet, in spite of this awestruck failure of expression, 
she and her brothers and sisters of the spiritual life 
do contrive to tell us something , and that something 
is valid as far as it goes The great hints and records 
of communion with God which we get from the 
saints do for us, at the very least, what the creations 
of a great artist can do They assure us by Qieir 
note of certitude and humble delight that there is 
indeed a truth and beauty still beyond our span 
which they have really seen and are trying to translate 
"Whether \tisSt Paul calling upon his converts” to com- 
prehend with all samts what is the breadth and depth 
and length and height”, or St Augustine suddenly 
exclaiming “ Oh Beauty so oldand so new, too late have 
I loved you I ” or St J'rancia of Assisi, “My God and 
All 1 What art Thou and what ami?” or the exclam- 
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ati on of Pascal m his w onderfu] hour of enlightenment, 
when he was caught and overwhelmed by the 
consciousness of God, “ Certitude ! Joy 1 Peace 1 Joy ! 
Joy 1 Tears of joy l ” or St Teresa’s sudden, vivid 
little saying “ Not to be sure that He was present 
was impossible to me " Such reports as these all 
ha\ e a strange convincing note , they do carry with 
them a certain guarantee of objective reality When 
we have criticized them, as we ought to do, when 
we have made every allowance for the fragmentary, 
oblique and symbolic form m which news about the 
supernatural world must be conveyed to us, who are 
still creatures of sense , when we ha\ e taken off the 
full discount for auto suggestion, sub conscious 
activity, disguised desires, projection, and all the 
rest of it , still, when psychology has done its worst 
a solid core of experience docs remain, which points 
beyond the world to a given Reality The m> sties 
m fact arc the great experimental thcists, and as 
such they have a definite part to play in the religious 
history of the race 

What then have these experimental theists to telf 
us ? Three things we want to know first, what the 
essence of their experience ts , whether its \nnous 
forms have anything in common, and if so what ? 
— its objective character And, secondly, why and 
how the experience is given Thirdly, with what 
result It is obvious that these questions can only 
usefully be asked of those who have had the 
experience , and the substance of what they tell us 
seems to be this First, that mystical experience 
assures the soul, however dimly yet most certainly, 
of the eternal perfection, distinctness, and actualness 
of God It gives what thought requires , an 
experience of Eternal Life As St Augustine put it 
of * something which is insusceptible of change ” 

It lifts the soul past all the slushy pantheisms and 
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immanentisms, all sloppy and arrogant notions about 
man being so divine that lie has only got to open his 
cupboards and get out the treasures they contain 
Bast all that, to a humble adoring contact -with 
supernatural Reality not as a mere Becoming, a 
suffering or a self evolving God — for these conceptions 
are due to a mere confusion of thought — but as the 
fullest achieved Perfection, a neb simplicity and 
plentitude All 'the mystics dwell with awe and 
worship on the contrast between the holy reality of 
God and their own state 

And as regards the second point, this experience 
seems to be given as a call to the self to fresh levels 
of life and of activity It is not self complete , it 
is a starting point God then shows the human soul 
the further possibilities before it , discloses fresh 
levels of existence , reveals fresh obbgations of work 
and of love, requiring its co operation at every point 
Mystical experience has at its onset a converaonal 
character, it begins the process of initiating the 
growing soul more and more deeply into the spiritual 
life of love and prayer “ Cleanse the thoughts of 
our hearts by the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit, that 
we may perfectly love thee and worthily magnify 
thy Holy Name ” That ancient prayer of the Church 
puts in a nutshell the nature and object of God’s 
self communication to the soul 

And as regards the third point, the result of this 
experience and the life of prayer to which it leads, 
is, in the terse expression of the New Testament, “ a 
new creature " , but a new creature for which 
much of the old material is cleansed and used 
again 

Taking these three points together, the assurance 
of Eternal Life, the change m the self’s orientation, 
and the making of a new personality characterized 
by creatne power and selfless love— to put it m a 
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phrase, Revelation, Vocation, and Consecration— we 
can see that the mystics have their port to play in 
the ni> sterious economy of that supernatural world, 
some hints of which religion imvcjJs to us. From 
them conm nil our knowledge of its achieved richness, 
perfection and joy. They arc the great teachers of 
the loving kindness and dclightfulncss of God ; that 
mysterious give and take between Ilis Spirit and man, 
by which human personality is transformed and 
changed. And, in all such give und take, of the 
fundamental fact that the Divine action conics first. 
Since we arc finite, those ultimate values which 
convey something of the Infinite and Eternal must 
be given or infused ; and the mystics and those who 
know the secrets of contemplative prayer have been 
convinced at first hand of this great truth. God’s 
impact on the soul always seems to them to involve, 
first, a gift, next a demand, and last the response 
and transfiguration of that soul ; and tills profound 
sense of something really happening, something done 
to it and to be done by it, sharply marks oil all true 
religious experience on one hand from \ ague spiritual 
feelings, on the other from those changes in man, 
and discoveries by man, which merely develop from 
within : marks off, in fact, the work of nature from 
the work of grace. 

We could illustrate this from every age of religious 
history. Thus when Isaiah “ sees the glory of God 
in His Temple ” that sudden majestic vision of 
reality brings with it awe and abasement. He, the 
faulty human creature, is overwhelmed by a sense 
of shame and imperfection over against that Perfect 
Holiness. And this is the preliminary to a painful 
fiery purification, to his call to service and his eager 
response. ** Here am I, send me.” There you have 
a complete religious experience ; singularly free from 
alien dements. Again, Francis of Assisi, praying in 
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S Damiano, is ‘ smitten by unwonted visitations ” 
and dads himself another man than he was before 
And at once he seems to hear the voice of Christ 
saying to him “Francis, repair ray house” and 
“ trembling and utterly amazed ” prepares to obey 
Again, the modem French mystic Lucie Christine 
says of her first great religious experience, that she 
suddenly saw with her inward eye the words God 
only 1 and those "words were to her a Light, an. 
Attraction and a Power She saw truth, she 
responded to it with delighted love, she received a 
new dower of energy — the power to live that life 
of devotion m the world to which she was called 
Mind, heart and will were all enhanced 

Now take the three together the young Jew, 
destined to be a great prophet , the young Italian, 
called to revivify the Catholic Church the young 
French wife and mother, called to sanctify the 
simple life of the home through her prayer and love 
Are they not all examples of the way of the one 
Spirit in individual souls ’ In each case we have 
the same sequence of awe, vocation, generous 
unhesitating response the centre of interest removed 
to fresh levels the beginning of a new life, a new 
career And in each case, how human and natural, 
as well as divine and supernatural, tins profound 
experience is 1 How easily it flows along the channels 
prepared by historical religion 1 Isaiah is m the 
temple, Francis is before the Crucifix, Lucie 
Christine is meditating on the Imitation of Christ 
And indeed the ineffable presence of God is most 
often actualized by us, creatures of sense as well as 
of Spirit, not in some abstract and superhuman 
manner, but by means of those avenues of sense 
through which we make all our contacts with the 
world You remember the wonderful passage in 
which St Augustine, one of the greatest masters of 
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spiritual religion the Church has produced, tries to 
tell his experience of God. 

“ What do I love, when I love Thee ? not the beauty of 
bodies, nor the fair harmony of lime, nor the brightness of 
the light, so gladsome to our eyes, nor sweet melodies of 
varied songs, nor the tragrant smell of flowers, and ointments, 
and spices, not manna and honey, not limbs acceptable to 
embraces of llcsh None of these I love, when I love my 
God , and j ct I love a kind of light, and melody, and fragrance, 
and food, and embrace, when I love my God , the light, 
melody, fragrance, food, embrace or my inner man Where 
that shines unto my soul, which space cannot contain, and 
that sounds which time bearcth not away, and that is 
fragrant which the breeze does not dispel, and that tastes 
sweet which when fed upon is not diminished, and that clings 
close which no satiety disparts This it is which I love 
when I love my God ” 

You see, he abandons lngli, philosophic language, and 
has to use all the five senses in order to get anywhere 
near it And he isn’t in the least ashamed, or 
deprecating, about that because he is a genuine 
samt, a real transfigured human being, in whom the 
discord between sense and spint, time and eternity, 
has been overcome , and who can truly and deeply 
experience God in simple as well as exalted ways 

And does not this give to us. Catholic Christians 
whose faith in God and whose access to God are 
rooted m the Incarnation and the Sacraments, a 
confidence that we have in the experiences of the 
mystics not the cloudy imaginings of spiritual freaks, 
but genuine because humbly conditioned contacts of 
the soul with His Reality ? Don’t they assure us 
of the unity of His action m all its various w ays and 
degrees ? Indeed, the nearer we come to an under- 
standing of it, the more we realize that the personal 
experience of God seen m its most intense form in 
these mystics, is just a more vivid and penetrating 
degree of the same experience which institutional 
religion, tries to giv e us, and. theology tries to describe 
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The vehicles and methods arc different. The Reality 
is the same *. the one God and Father of all who is 
above all in all and with all, first inciting the soul 
to desire and seek Him, and then along dillerent 
paths and in dillerent degrees meeting and fulfilling 
that desire. Tins is one reason why a genuine 
religious experience, solid and life-enhancing, usually 
agrees with and docs not contradict — though it 
often transcends — the general religious tradition. 
No doubt the best, most balanced and wholesome 
experience of the contact of the Spirit of God with 
man’s soul would be obtained from within such a 
supporting tradition ; and would be at once 
intellectual, practical, sacramental and mystical, 
using and satisfying each aspect of the nature of 
man. But all these ways cannot be followed equally 
and perfectly by any one soul. There are diversities 
of gifts and one Spirit : the mystic, the theologian, 
the institutionalist, the practical Christian, do not 
cancel each other out but complete one another. 
Hence the pure contemplative, like the pure artist, 
should be regarded as a special type, without which 
the Church’s life would be impoverished, and the 
purposes of God would lack an essential instrument. 
Such of His purposes as we have so far actualized 
can only represent a fragment of His full and perfect 
will for human life. But the Holy Spirit reaches 
men through men ; and His work m human nature 
is not only done through the teaching voice or 
devoted active service. It is also done more silently 
but far more powerfully along the secret paths of 
contemplative prayer. 



TILE HOLY SPIRIT (6) IN THE HOME 

(») B> Mbs Crciguton 

Toe character of family life has changed in many 
wajs during these last years, but still probably every 
one would be prepared to grant that the family ana 
not the individual is the unit of society And it 
is a strange fact that whilst the right of the individual 
to be himself, to live his own life, is insisted upon with 
increasing \chcmcncc, the truth that the individual 
can only realize himself as the member of a com 
inanity, and that as such he has duties to all other 
members of the community, is seen with a new 
force The family is a commonwealth within the 
commonwealth of the nations of the world As each 
nation must learn the true road to progress, and be 
stimulated to the higher patriotism by recognizing 
that it does not exist for itself alone but for the 
good of the whole family of the nations, so each 
family must learn to consider itself not as existing 
for its own good, for its own happiness, but as the 
training place of future citizens of the state and of 
the world 

We should, I believe, nil agree that the family > s 
the best training place, at any rate for the young, 
and that it is for the good of the whole, that the 
parents should have the responsibility of seeing that 
the children are fully prepared for the responsibilities 
of life Yet even though modern thinkers are not 
prepared to go as far as Plato in giving over to the 
State the full training of its future citizens, in ever 
increasing ways the State is encroaching on the 
functions of the parents as regards education and 
health Broadly speaking it may be said that in 
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the past children were looked upon as the property 
of their parents, especially of their fathers, and as 
existing for the good of their parents. The Indian 
desires a son to offer sacrifices for him after his 
death; the English parent desired, and in many 
cases still desires, a son who would work, for him 
in his old age, or carry on the name of a distinguished 
family The English mother desired a daughter who 
would be her companion and helper in the small 
duties of social and domestic life Now all this is 
changed. The modem despot in the family is the 
child, not the father , parents aTe supposed to exist 
for the good of their children, not children to exist 
for the good of their parents We need not look 
back far to see how great the change has been 
Some fifty years ago a young parson preaching for a 
fnend in. a south country town took as his subject 
the responsibility of the elder to the younger genera 
tion, and a good lady of the congregation exclaimed 
afterwards with indignation 41 there is no knowing 
what these young Oxford men will say next, he 
spoke of the duties of parents to their children, 
instead of the duties of children to their parents ” 
The old attitude still survives in the use of such 
phrases as “ giving a son to the Church ” , m the 
much used allusion during the war to people who 
gave their sons for their country In like maimer 
people speak of tlie sacrifice of parents in allowing 
their children to go to the mission field , whilst the 
endeavour of the parents should be to create such 
an atmosphere m the family that the Spirit may be 
free to move son or daughter to offer themselves for 
service whenever the call may come Yet every 
missionary society knows of parents who refuse 
permission at any rate to their daughters, to offer 
themselves for service abroad In countless ways 
the right of parents to control the lives of their 
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children is still implicitly if not emphatically asserted 
lhe family is still looked upon ns n monarchy rather 
than ns a commonwealth Many contradictor) 
opinions arc held as to the nature and extent of the 
obligations of the different members of the family 
to one nnotlicr and to the family as a whole These 
no doubt lead often to dissension, and even to acute 
suffering But it may be doubted whether the 
suffering is greater than in the dajs of despotic rule 
when complaints could not be uttered and rebellious 
ideas w ere suppressed by authority Parents then had 
clear ideas as to what their children should be, and 
brought them up in accordance with these ideas 
Now the tendency is for self determination , the spirit 
which is to rule m the home is the spirit of liberty, 
individuality is to be released, not suppressed We 
believe that this is right, that the object of the 
parents should be to help each child to realize himself, 
not to make him conform to a standard set up by 
others , and whilst he aims at self realization, to 
reverence the personality of others and respect their 
individuality It follows tliat the ideal home should 
not be based on authority, but on that ordered 
liberty in which each will recognize that such discipline 
as is necessary exists for the common good, and in 
order to make it possible for the free action of the 
Spirit to guide each in their work of self determination 
Whatever the elders may think about it, the young 
at present mean to be independent, and it is clear 
that the whole character of the relationship between 
old nnd young is changing Indeed, it is hardly 
possible to exaggerate the greatness of the change, 
nor how common is the revolt against any form of 
discipline, and how completely m many circles the 
young claim the right to manage and control their 
own lives This creates a situation m which new 
problems are constantly arising, and in which the 
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guidance of the Holy Spirit is specially needed if 
we would understand them and meet them wisely 
It is useless to deplore the situation or to resist it 
May it not be both wiser and truer to regard it as 
liberating new forces, as opening new ways for the 
Spirit to work 

The war precipitated these changes , the discontent 
was there before A young girl naively said to me 
“ I am glad the war has come, it has enabled me to 
get away from home and do some work ” The men 
who had faced responsibility in the battlefield could 
not be expected to submit to parental rule Yet 
neither young men nor young women were left fit to 
stand alone, in spite of the big, new experiences 
through which they had passed, and which their 
parents had never known Many of the moral and 
social difficulties caused by the war resulted just 
from this fact that the young had not been txained 
to stand alone The problem for the present is to 
adjust the wise use of parental authority and guidance 
with the development of the capacity to stand alone 
and order one s own life aright It is a problem — 
primarily for the parents to solve , it must be the 
elders who do most to determine the relations between 
the old and the young if the inevitable changes are 
to be worked out harmoniously and not in an atmos 
phere o£ revolution Of course there are those 
amongst the elders probably the majority, who 
look back with regret to the old state of things apd 
cling to the old restrictions, just as there are amongst 
the young those wbo are eager to claim all the freedom 
without the responsibility The impatient young 
have yet to learn that though liberty may be the 
prime necessity for life, it is also a burden to bear 
which needs wisdom, and self control The whole 
question of the relationship between old and young 
is not simple or to be solved by a phrase It is as 
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complex as any other human relationship. Mr. 
Tawney has truly said in his recent book that in 
every human soul there is a socialist and an individu- 
alist, an authoritarian and a fanatic for liberty. It 
is easy to see the injury done by extremist views, 
but we can only avoid it by seeking to find the truth 
contained in them. 

The individual has to realize himself as he stands 
alone in the presence of God ; he must seek God for 
himself; he must discover the ways in which he is 
called to serve Him, in which by his life he can set 
forth God’s glory. He cannot cast the responsibility 
for his failures in this direction upon the community 
to which he belongs. But whilst valuing his perfect 
freedom, he must see that his choice of action is con- 
stantly influenced by the fact that as the child of 
God, he is one of a fellowship, and that it is from 
that fellowsliip as a whole as well as from each 
individual member of it that God demands service 
and worship. So the family as a whole must aim at 
service and witness of the glory of God. It should 
in truth be thought of as a little church called to 
witness by its life and conduct to the Master whom it 
professes to follow. 

Much light, too, is tlirown on the question of the 
relationship between the different members of the 
family by thinking of the family as a small community 
within the larger community of the state, and 
remembering that the state itself is a member of the 
largest family of all, the world ; and further that 
the one object of all these different communities 
should be to build up the kingdom of God. None 
of the responsibilities involved by membersliip in 
each one of them can be ignored. All must be seen 
in their true proportion ; all must be viewed in the 
light of the largest. No individual can be ignored ; 
each needs the fullest development possible for the 
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good of the whole The parents, whether father or 
mother, should have an individual life of their own 
They should not, as they often glory in doing, live 
for their children They must live to further the 
work of God s kingdom, and their best service to 
their children will be the example of their own 
attitude to life That attitude is too often deter 
mined by fashion, by tradition, by the shibboleths 
of past generations, by platitudes freely uttered by 
the would be wise and experienced To break a 
way through all these for the free action and new 
life which the Holy Spirit is always ready to give to 
those who seek it, must be the work not only of the 
impetuous young but of the experienced elders 
This does not mean that everybody is bound to 
think out everything anew for himself But we 
should try to discover those whose experience is 
worth trusting, and those who can safely be ignored 
That we have heard said, or ourselves said, anything 
repeatedly is no proof that vt is true We can test 
the wise saws of the past and the profound maxims 
of present educators in the light of their results 
Abo\ e all we must recognize that tunes are changing 
and that we cannot go back It is faithless only to 
deplore the changes , our call is to use them and 
by the guidance of the Holy Spirit to discern in them 
part of Gods great scheme of evolution for the 
whole human race In this great scheme parents 
and children alike have their part to play as fellow 
workers for the kingdom They are together seekers 
of the way, of the truth. What wise parent will not 
agree that he can learn as much from his children as 
he can ever hope to teach them It is as we teach 
that we learn teachableness and humility , and the 
teacher who is not humble is sure to be a failure 
Parents and children may be learning their lessons 
in different ways, but unless all alike have the spirit 
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of the learner, many precious truths "mil be missed 
By blind acceptance of the principles, of the methods 
of the past, we reach a forced and barren finality, 
we stop growth and development. There can be no 
finality in the things of the Spirit He is always 
leading us into new truth. There can only be 
finality and certainty with regard to the things 
which we seek , in God , m the Way, Jesus Christ , 
in the method, the guidance of the Holy Spirit , 
in the goal, the Kingdom of God We seek a country 
How are we to get the guidance that we need 9 
Is our home such as the Holy' Spirit ran enter and 
illuminate without hindrance ? If we would have 
Him come, we must open the way for Him, by pray er, 
by singleness of purpose It must be His way that 
we want for our children, not our own. How much 
room for self deception there is here ! How many 
reserv ations we make almost unconsciously when we 
ask to be shown the way for our children I We have 
our own ideal for them, our own views as to what 
the next generation should be, we are alarmed at 
the thought of changes, of unexpected dev elopments. 
But ours is the difficult task of not only strengthening 
the things which remain, but of reaching forward to 
the things that are before We need to have an 
open mind, ever ready to welcome new truth whilst 
we test it in the power of the Holy Spirit We must 
get rid of fear, fear which plays such a much greater 
part in our lives than we ever imagine, of prejudice 
which we are so ready to confuse with principle, of 
stiff ideas and conventions which, if perhaps most 
common amongst the elders are to be found e\cn 
amongst the youngest children Family life at best 
presents constant small emergencies, slight conflicts 
of opinion, small decisions to be made which may 
lead to big consequences There are times, though 
they may be very rare, when authority must be 
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asserted even by the most liberal minded parent for 
the good of all There are vital questions that have 
to be settled The fact that it is m the hght given 
by the Holy Spvnt that we strive to settle all these, 
will make itself felt even when no outward prayer is 
uttered There are those to whom it will come 
naturally to pray with their children at such moments 
Cut we need to recognize and respect the reserve of 
a child , how shy many young people are of their 
deepest feelings Parents are shy too , that deep 
saying about casting pearls before swine should 
suggest to us that pearls are not things to be lightly 
scattered, and that it may be as swinish to treat 
pearls without reverence and throw them recklessly 
about, as to trample them under foot People are 
very different, and parents and children, with their 
many varying and ever contradictory strains of 
inheritance, may feel very differently about the 
deepest tlungs \Yc cannot play with our children’s 
souls, but if we ourselves constantly seek God’s 
guidance, that will make itself felt even if we do not 
speak about it 

Of course in the visible and outward life of the 
family, there should be times set apart for common 
search for the guidance of the Holy Spirit Panuly 
Prayer must be a real and living thing, yet how 
difficult it is to make it so How constantly it is 
entirely neglected, how frequently when practised it 
is merely perfunctory, for the good of the servants, 
a bit of family drill to get the children down in good 
time Let us realize what it might be, and pray that 
the Holy Spirit may find His opportunity there and 
make it real for us ourselves, so that perhaps through 
us it may be made real for others 
To have the courage to be real— tliat is what we 
must at all tunes be seeking from the Holy Spirit 
To do things, to profess opinions, to uphold standards 
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for the good of the children or of the servants, not 
because we believe them to be right and true, leads 
m the end to disaster The home lias to be the 
training place for us all, not only for the children, and 
we all can and should learn from each other In' 
this training one of the most important things to be 
learned is not only the responsibility of each for the 
family life, but the responsibility of the family as a 
whole to the community of which it forms a part 
James Hinton said “ the devil comes to an Englishman 
m the shape of his wife and family,” and truly no 
form of selfishness is so insidious as family selfishness 
To this it is the parents who are the most prone and 
probably the mother especially The difficulty for 
us all is to keep the right balance between our various 
duties We may deny ourselves to help some great 
cause, we may live in a world of great ideas and great 
aspirations and neglect the lonely and tiresome 
relation, the httle distasteful duty close at hand 
The priest was no doubt very zealous about lus duties 
in the Temple, very devoted to its glorious worship W 
which he himself was going to play a splendid part, 
but he passed by the wounded man who lay by the 
road side Self comes in everywhere to help and 
determine our decisions Apparently conflicting 
duties are bound to be a great perplexity at all times. 
We should not try to save our children the pain of 
making a decision, nor think we can decide for them 
We can only hope to make the atmosphere which 
will help them and us to make the right decision 
Only the Holy Spirit can guide us and sweep an ay 
the cobwebs of vanity and self seeking which obscure 
our view Too often it is but veiled selfislmess tliat 
determines our decisions and this is the case alike 
with parents and children The devotion of parents, 
especially perhaps of mothers can be mere selfishness 
It is often asserted that the attitude of the young 
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at present, and especially since the war, amounts to 
a revolution, that the individual parent is powerless 
to resist the tendency of the age, revolt is in the air, 
the young are determined to go their own way, to 
defy authority. We should not try to shut our eyes 
to the greatness of the change that is taking place. 
We cannot be too insistent in seeking to understand 
its meaning. To resist it would be futile. We have 
to see the good in it, to discover how the evil is to 
be avoided and to work with the good. Samuel Butler 
said that it was a pity that the generations overlapped. 
He spoke with the bitterness of one who considered 
that he had suffered from the treatment of his elders. 
Surely the fact that the generations overlap is one 
of the greatest means of progress. The older gener- 
ation must hand on what it has learned ; the mistake 
is to hand it on as the final truth. It must be handed 
on in order that it may be enriched and perhaps 
modified or even obliterated by the new light that is 
constantly being revealed to those who are coming 
after ; we are told that it is the young who see visions. 
We are all, in so far as we have any purpose at all, 
working towards the light. In that great pursuit 
the gifts, the contributions of all are needed. It is 
comradeship between the generations that we should 
desire, not rivalry nor antagonism. Comradeship 
does not mean that the contributions of each to the 
common task will be similar. The elders are first in the 
field, though this is an advantage through wluch they 
will lose if they try to make too much of it, if they 
try to assert it on all occasions. They may believe 
that they have a claim on the gratitude of the young, 
but there is really no answer to the question some- 
times consciously, sometimes unconsciously put by 
the young, “Why should I owe you gratitude? 
You brought me mto the v. orld for your own pleasure 
I did not ask to come,” This claim is as absurd as 
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any other claim for gratitude Gratitude is a gracious 
gift which should be given gladly and spontaneously, 
it should never be demanded nor even expected 
Family life really presents on a small scale the same 
problem as the state We have to learn how to 
combine liberty with democracy, order and discipline 
with opportunity for each to develop on their own 
lines The relations between young and old cannot 
be so simple as they were in the past when the old 
ruled supreme It is this new idea of relationship 
on the lines of fellowship, of comradeship in the 
pursuit of a common goal, of liberty for each combined 
With a willing acceptance of discipline for the common 
good, that we have to leave the Spirit free to work 
out and help us to apply in the regulation of our 
family life We have to accept the inevitable changes 
m the spirit of hope and to remember how easy it is 
to see only what was beautiful m the past and to over 
look or refuse to see what was imperfect or even evil 
At present there is a tendency to fuss much too 
much about the young They are being treated and 
spoken of almost as if they were a caste, even if we do 
not go so far as to treat them as untouchables 
isolate them, we plan separate organizations of all 
kinds for them, and we grieve when they refuse to 
fit into the organizations which we create We watch 
and notice and criticize, but though we may persuade 
ourselves to the contrary, that does not mean that we 
understand We generalize from our imperfect 
observation and so the young, like the working classes 
or our domestics or the profiteers or those we speak 
of as “the poor,” really become a caste in our 
thinking We generalize about them but we do not 
understand them We forget that the important 
thing in all our relationships is to recognize our 
common humanity and to honour it and that this is 
not easy The Spirit cannot move freely and bring 
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us all together owing to the barriers that we erect 
We must ash His aid to throw down these barriers 
I do not deny that this is a time of great, far 
reachmg and often painful changes, and that much 
which seemed to us the very foundation of family life 
is being shaken and roughly questioned It is not a 
time in which it is easy for those who think, to see 
clearly Perhaps we elders when ive look back with 
regret to the cultured leisure, to the comfortable 
prosperity, to the well ordered homes of Victorian 
days, do not sufficiently realize what a difficult time 
this is being for the young There is disillusionment 
m the air, everything is being questioned We see 
the immense need for hard steady work, and some 
of the young ask “Why should I work?” and 
others 4 what is the good of any work ? What 
purpose is there m life at all ? ” and they go on to 
drown thought in a feverish rush after pleasure, which 
leaves them still unsatisfied Yet there are plenty 
of signs of their capacity for response to any real 
call, as quick and ready as was the response m those 
first days of the war What they need is the inspiring 
call, the leader who will show them the great cause 
We need prophets and there seems to be no word 
from the Lord Meanwhile we elders must do our 
best to clcaT away the obstacles the blindness, the 
fears, the prejudice which prevents the rush of the 
Spirit’s life We must give what leadership we can, 
not so much by trying to point out special work to 
be done or the need for hard work, as by the courage 
■with which we do our own work, by the way m which 
we rcgaTd it, by our joy in it by our constant effort 
to press forward The Avar has shaken us up and 
left us broken and bruised, it is natural that we 
should feel too tired to go into new ways But our 
Master’s voice still rings out the call to go on in hope 
He said “ Behold I make all things new ** Shall we 
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be afraid ? Shall we fail Him ? The young, it is 
true, will make the new world, but they need our help 
In this glorious and exacting enterprise all must work 
together in true co operation, and it is in the common 
wealth of the family that the power to work, together 
may be learned if we will seek the nay We cannot 
find the way for our children, the most we can do is 
to help them to find it for themselves We can help 
or hinder them most by what we are ourselves 
Christ left us not a set of precepts but a life to guide 
and inspire us , in our dun way we must try to be 
like Him and remember that the example of a single - 
minded and sincere life is the best gift we can give 
our children We must be prepared for disappoint 
ment Our children may not turn out as we want, 
they may make grievous mistakes , we cannot always 
shield them from the results of their own actions 
but we can aim from the first at making them realize 
their own responsibility In the end it is they who 
must fashion their own lives, but our love and patience 
and understanding should be such as to make them 
know that we shall never fad them, and the blessing 
may be ours of seeing that the family bond strengthens 
as the years go on, even though it binds together 
men and women of very different aims and pursuits 
In their very diversity they will recognize a unity 
which transends all differences and by those very 
differences they will gam a fuller understanding of 
that wonderful world m which the Spirit moveth where 
it hsteth, and in His own way, brings us all into that 
unity which can only be found m God Himself 




T HE WAY OF THE SPIRIT (6) IN THE 
COJOIUNITY 

(u) By the Bishop of Manchester 

As we study the New Testament with, mind set on 
learning all that we can from that normative 
period of the Church’s life concerning the 
Holy Spirit, it seems to me that three things stand 
out, partly perhaps by contrast with what we should 
find if we were to study most of the writings that 
could be taken to represent the experience of 
Christians in almost any other generation, certainly 
m our own One thing that so stands out by contrast 
is the immense prominence given to the person and 
activity of the Spirit To be a Christian is to be 
possessed by the Spirit, to be filled with the Spirit 
It is sometimes said now by clergy that they find 
Whitsuntide the hardest of all great festivals on 
which to preach If that is so, then it partly shows 
how very far our experience has travelled from what 
was the normal experience of the first Christians and 
there must be some lack there that needs to be made up 
Secondly, we find again what I don’t think would be 
reflected m utterances spoken and written to day 
unless they were the work of scholars meditating on 
the New Testament The sureness of the presence 
of the Spirit always means fellowship and the supreme 
mark by which He may be known is fellowship 
He manifests Himself m fellowship That does not, 
of course, mean that He is not represented as dwelling 
m individuals, far from it, but He never dwells 
within individuals without also welding them together 
m one, and as to be a Christian and to be filled with 
the Spirit are synonymous expressions, so m the New 
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Testament to be filled with the Spirit and to be a 
member of the Church or of the Body of Christ are 
synonymous expressions And the third point, where 
the contrast, no doubt, would be much less, is the 
conviction that this power -which is known under the 
distinctive name of the Holy Spirit is only fully known 
by those who have recei\ ed the revelation of the lo\ e 
of God in Jesus Christ and have in some measure, at 
least, opened their hearts to respond to it Christians 
know the Holy Spirit in the fullness of His power 
because God by the Incarnation — that is by the 
revelation of Himself in a human life which we can 
understand and with which we can sympathize 
lias won a new kind of power over our hearts and wills 
There was always the power of the Creator o\er His 
creation and always the power of Him ’IVho is, M 
His own person, the moral law over the consciences 
of the beings whom He had made m His own image» 
capable of responding to the claim of duty There 
was always the power derived from expectation of 
reward or fear of penalty There was not, m anythin,? 
like the same degree, tins power, the greatest of au 
powers over human conduct, of winning out an 
answering conviction and sympathy through the 
manifestation of love in an intelligible form That 
came with the Incarnation and it is partly, at least, 
because the Incarnation was just that, that it was the 
means through which the coming of the Spirit in 
that power familiar to the early Church and known 
to the Church ever since was able to be given And 
so there comes a tendency to set up a rather sharp 
contrast between the Church and the world, between 
that which is and that which is not the sphere of the 
Spirit And we must recognize the grounds of that 
contrast and give them their full weight We can 
hardly remind ourselves too often that the New 
Testament virtually confines the expression “ Children 
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of God” to those who ha\e known and responded 
to the revelation of God’s love in Jesus Christ It 
asserts very strongly that God is the rather of all, 
winch implies that all are His children, but it only 
gives the title of “ children ” as a rule to those who 
arc so to speak made worthy of the position of children, 
who have realized and taken an interest m this 
rev elation which itself has been made possible to them 
through the opening of their hearts by the appeal of 
the love of God m Christ made to them All 
this is true, and it must remain the fact that the 
normal channel of the Holy Spirit's activity in the 
fullness of His power is theChurch, because the Church 
is the society of those who have received the revel- 
ation of God in human life to which a human answer 
can be given The moment we have said that, we 
need to go on and supplement it by the reflection 
that the world into which Christ came was not an 
alien world but His own world, a world in the creation 
of which he was Himself the agent, and that what we 
know in. all its fullness through Jesus Christ is that 
which, less known, was, after all, at work in all the 
world before and is at work in all the world now, 
outside the confines of the Christian Church Only 
within the Church, it may be can the power be 
realized m all its fullness but it is the same power 
that is elsewhere at work It is that thought that, 
most of all, as it seems to me, helps us to obliterate 
the sharp distinction between Church and world 
which, if pressed hard, will leave us as Sir Barry 
was pointing out in this Congress, with a conception 
of religion rather tluw and empty, for we shall have 
reduced it to that which must always indeed be the 
mainspring and breath of its life — worship — hut we 
shall have removed from it the sphere in which that 
life is to be worked out — service in the redemption 
of the world And so one of the things we must 
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claim very insistently and with quite deliberate and 
conscious purpose is that wherever wc find the fruits 
of the Spirit there the Spirit is at work, and that 
wherever we find the fruits of the Spirit there is 
something which only the Church can properly 
interpret and which only the Church can bring to 
its true destiny and goal So, for example, as we 
hear the world call to the Church we shall desire to 
assert, not to deny, that the Holy Spirit is active in 
the other religions of mankind, that His activity there, 
no doubt, is limited, cramped and confined, but that 
everything in those religions which tends to lift men 
above the level which would otherwise be theirs if 
that religion and all religion were taken from them, 
is of the Holy Spirit No doubt there are religions 
in the world where, striking a balance, so to speak, 
you might say that His activity is much less than the 
activity of other spirits There are religions which 
are almost entirely dominations of fear, and yet I do 
not suppose there is m the world any religion which 
has not in it some aspiration and struggle after good, 
and wherever we find it that, we shall say, is the Holy 
Spirit , that aspiration, however misunderstood and 
however overlaid with, other tendencies, really is the 
power which we know m the Church through the 
response of Christians to the redeeming love of God 
in Jesus Christ, so that Christianity is the fulfilment 
of those religions just as we always believe it to be 
the fulfilment of Judaism And when persons, 
usually proceeding from America, suggest we should 
hold congresses on religion and arrive thereby at 
the universal religion which shall be the synthesis 
of all the existing religions, any Christian who knows 
what he is about is bound to decline to take part m 
any such conferences because he is bound to hold 
his religion is itself already the universal religion and 
the synthesis of all the rest Not that the Church is 
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yet complete or Christianity, as we understand it, is 
all this ; but that Christianity as it was planted in the 
world by Jesus Christ and will develop into the 
full-grown tree under the influence of the Holy Spirit, 
and when all nations come to find their home beneath 
its shade, will be the fulfilment of all that in all the 
religions is true and has any promise of satisfaction 
to the human soul. But supremely in all this and 
everywhere else we shall note the work of the Holy 
Spirit as making for fellowship, and here we link on 
very easily to the last subject. IVe have been rightly 
reminded that the unit of society is not the individual 
but the family, and the isolated human individual, 
we shall probably agree with Aristotle in saying, is 
either a beast or a god but he is not truly human. 
Humanity must express itself in some kind of fellow- 
ship, and there you get the root of all that mass of 
considerations which a certain set of psychologists 
have lately been studying concerning the Group Mind. 
Wherever you gather people together with any 
closeness of intercourse something like a group mind 
begins to appear. They interact on one another in 
such a -way that they become a society even if their 
relations with one another are relations of intense 
hostility ; and there are people in the world who have 
been driven into complete misery by the death of 
some cherished enemy, hostility against whom has 
become the dominant interest of their lives ; and that, 
after all, is one manifestation of the same kind of 
effect which you can see worked out into the group 
mind when fully developed in the form in which 
psychologists have generally taken it; for when 
i people are gathered together with one predominant 
purpose among them all, there is a new character 
produced. It is by no means always better than the 
character of the individuals who compose that group. 
That will depend on two things. It will depend, 
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first, on the level of moral attainment that those 
individuals separately have reached and upon the 
nature of the purpose that gathers them together 
All men are capable of activity altogether outside 
their own reach when they act as members of a 
closely kmt society Alobs are capable of a degree 
of deliberate and callous cruelty of which their 
individual members would never dream A soldier 
in a regiment who has no conspicuous courage of his 
own may perform prodigies of valour under the 
inspiring influence of the corporate spirit which 
pervades the whole company Now what we see 
at Pentecost and what goes on through all the history 
of the Church is, as it were the consecration of this 
group mind by taking it up for the purpose of the 
Holy Spint, and it is only through such consecrated 
group mmd that the Holy Spirit can act in the fullness 
of His power Not only must there be the hearts 
that are open to the love of God in Jesus Christ but 
there must be the union and fellowship of those whose 
hearts are thus open taken up and brought 
beneath His consecrating power At Pentecost you 
had all the conditions favourable for the kind of 
experience that forms the basis of group psychology, 

A group of people living very close to one another 
under the inspiration of a profoundly impressive 
memory and in vivid anticipation of something they 
hardly knew what Then the great event comes 
The fact that we can, to some extent, trace this 
psychological basis is of course no sort of evidence 
against its truly supernatural character, for the 
supernatural is I think, certainly not usually the 
contradiction of the natural but is the taking up of 
it into the divine purpose and the using of it for ends 
beyond those which without the divine power 
working through it, it could have attained So 
we turn to thinking of the movement of the Holy 
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Spirit m the community otherwise than m the 
Christian Church itself What arc the marks by 
lvhich we can recognize His presence ? First, I 
would say, by everything that is indispensable to 
fellowship. Wherever you find a keen desire for 
justice there the Holy Spirit is at work, for unless 
there be justice secure fellowship is hardly possible 
Fellowship lifts us indeed far above the level at which 
consideration of justice is primary, but unless the 
elementary needs of justice are met fellowship is 
almost out of the question Tins is, of course, most 
of all true where the desire is justice for others rather 
than justice to oneself, but if it only be justice for 
oneself, if the desire is genuinely for justice the Holy 
Spirit is at work And when we hear men arraign 
the present order of society on the ground that it is 
unjust we may or may not think they are mistaken 
but we shall not lightly pass by their challenge The 
Church must always feel that that challenge must be 
met m one way or another It must be shown to be 
false or the truth in it must be removed , if there is 
injustice it must go And similarly where there is a 
desire for freedom Freedom, as we have just been 
told, is not an end in itself, and we know how it can 
be abused, but without freedom none of the higher 
reaches of the spiritual life are possible at all A 
compulsory virtue is no virtue There may be a place 
for discipline, and even a place for coercive dis 
ciphne, but they are merely, so to speak, to clear the 
way m order that the free action of the human spirit 
guided by the divine may press forward along the 
path which God has marked out for it And again, 
wherever we find a movement towards peace we shall 
know that the Holy Spirit is at work in the hearts 
of men, for peace again is partly the indispensable 
basis and partly the outcome of fellowship So long 
as actual hostilities go on between nations there can 
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be no real fellowship unions them, while it is also 
true tint pence will only be secured when the true 
fellowship has been attained He mav agree or 
disagree with the particular methods by which some 
people desire to establish the peace of the world 
\\e may think, for example that the League of 
Nations is a wise machine to base established or an 
unwise one We may think tliat Pacifism is a true 
interpretation of Christianity or an cnoncous one 
Wherever we find an earnest desire for peace there 
we shall see that, whatever human limitations set 
hindrance to JIis work, the Holy Spirit is at 
work in the hearts of men and we shall welcome these 
ics people who in their hearts arc desiring urint the 
Church must also desire because the Church is the 
home of the Spirit Wherever these things arc, there 
shall we recognize the power of the Holy Spirit but 
we shall also remember that He can only show that 
power fully through those who recognize Him for 
what He is and submit their wills to His accordingly 
Where you find a movement aiming at great ideals 
but entirely divorced from all real religious faith 
consciously religious faith there almost certainly y ou 
Will find tliot the ideals are not reached and it should 
be the business of the Church with the completest 
possible sympathy and with no desire whatever to 
lord it over those who have thus responded to the 
Spirit, m some degree without knowing what it is to go 
and explain to them as far as it is possible, what they 
are really doing in order that their response may be 
more free Simply m order that we may not lose 
sight of it, let me mention other manifestations of 
Ihs presence in other fields which have already been 
alluded to this evening in the aspiration after beauty 
and truth When the struggling artist, who has 
^ ufht some glimpse of beauty to which the minds 
^dsouls of his contemporaries are not yet sensitive 
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persists in presenting that beauty he has seen and will 
not adulterate his message by what would make his 
products saleable and is thereby left somewhere near 
starvation when he could easily make himself rich if 
he would only degrade his calling — that man ■ is 
responding to the Holy Ghost. It will be better for 
liim, far better, if he can know it and know of all 
those other activities of the Holy Spirit so that he 
may feel how his work is linked up with all the 
greatest aspirations and enterprises in the world. 
But what moves him, whether he knows it or not, is 
the Holy Ghost ; and so it is, too, with the scientist, 
perhaps wearing out his faculties in the laborious 
pursuit of some minute fraction of truth needed to 
complete the fabrie of science. And we have to learn 
a new respect for these people in their own spheres 
beyond what we have usually shown, while they, on 
their side, we must hope, will learn again ta accept 
the consecration which only religious faith can give. 
While they and the Church stand apart each is liable 
to invAde the other’s territory and then they criticize 
one another unintelligently. There is a good deal of 
unintelligent criticism of science by art and religion, 
and a good deal of unintelligent criticism of religion 
by science and art. So the Church must not claim a 
monopoly of the activities of the Holy Spirit, limiting 
Him to those activities which are conducted in its own 
name, but ■will rejoice to acknowledge His activity 
in all movements which display the fruits of His 
presence, pointing the adherents of those movements 
to the source of their inspiration. Now let us con- 
sider a few movements in which, as I believe, the 
power of the Holy Spirit is seen in greater or less 
degree, so that we may consider also our attitude 
towards them; and all of them are in some degree 
group movements. As I have already said, the 
method of the Holy Spirit is always to take something 
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which is there by nature, by the divine creation, 
mid raise it to new kinds of activity by the guidance 
which He offers it, and so it is also m the group nund. 
Just as when any group of people come together filled 

with a common puiposc, they arc fused together 
into one and without any real loss or any necessary 
loss of individuality yet express themselves on a 
fuller and larger scale than they could have done in 
separation, so it is in the experience of Christians 
Where two or three arc gathered together in the 
name of Chnst there arises a group mind, a corporate 
personality, but it is something more than their 
group mind, it is something more than the mere 
union of their personalities, it is Jesus Chnst in the 
midst of them But this does not happen with others, 
because other leaders are not themselves the eternal 
W ord of God, the Power of Creation, but here is One 
who is Himself the eternal Word of God, the God in 
whom we live and move and have our being so that 
os the purpose for which we come together is txulv 
His purpose, the personality which is born in us, this 
unity, is no longer ourselves but is Chnst m us, the 
hope of glory That should be the characteristic 
experience of the Church Let us look at some mov e- 
ments, some outside and some inside the Church and 
see what we may learn from a very brief and superficial 
consideration of the features they displav to us 
We take one great movement of our time. 'Whatever 
we think of it, whatever our attitude towards it, 
none will deny that a leading characteristic of our 
penod of history is the Labour movement. And 
again, surely, no one who has any acquaintance with 
it at all will deny the Labour movement is an aspira 
tion after brotherhood It may be many other tilings 
as w ell, but amongst them it is that. There has nev er 
been a political movement which has used brother- 
hood and fellowship and comradeship as watchwords 
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in anything like the degree the Labour movement 
of our time has used them. Yet we arc also famitar 
with occasions on which this cause of brotherhood 
and fellowship has been advocated in the spirit and 
with the accents of pugnacity, and when that happens 
one knows at once sonictliing has gone wrong. Here 
we have a movement whose advocates support it 
by appeals to the spirit most opposed to that which 
they value in their own. The same has been true 
of the Church sometimes. There has been advocacy 
of the cause of Christ Himself in terms not very far 
different from contempt and hatred. So wc do not 
note this to sneer in any way but we notice it as a 
fact and as an indication that something has gone 
wrong, just as in some activities of the Church it is 
apparent something has been wrong there too. And 
we know this Labour movement, as a movement, is 
not religious. It is a movement after one of the 
fruits of the Spirit without any conscious or deliberate 
reference to the Spirit Himself. That will never 
succeed. Here our chief hope seems to lie in those 
• members of such a movement who are Christians, 
only the rest of us must help both fay showing the 
bearing of Christianity upon those problems with 
which their movement is concerned and by showing 
sympathy towards those aspirations of the movement 
which are truly Christian. We must remember 
that Christian members of a movement which is 
not itself a Christian movement, require very great 
courage if they axe to assert their Christian principles 
in the face of the other members of such a movement, 
and they liave a right to expect from us deep 
sympathy, and any support it is possible for us to 
give them. I pass to another movement also mainly 
among working people. In the Workers’ Educational 
Association we have a body mainly committed to 
ideal ends, non-political, aiming at the development 
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is true we begin to be able to serve these movements 
and deepen their spiritual qualities. With that 
must go what is really only another side, the humility 
which is ready to give without claiming to lead. 
And that is very liard for those who are convinced 
tjiat they possess the truth. If convinced we possess 
the truth, wc desire, of course, to bring everybody into 
agreement with us, adding to ourselves, so to speak, 
«« because it is the truth.” That won’t do. None of us 
possess all the truth and we never know to what 
extent the truth we possess is really vitiated in our 
own minds by the lack of those parts wc don’t possess- 
Only in the whole body of Christ will the whole truth 
of Christ be manifested. But if we can really 1* 
sure we care for the truth because it is the truth aJM* 
not merely our opinion, then we shall be able to help 
without claiming leadership and yet without 
weakening our own conviction ; but only on one further 
condition, and that is, that behind all our efforts to 
juingle with these movements in the world and to 
forward their claims when they seem to us right 
there is the genuine personal consecration of our owa 
sDirit which prevents anyone from feeling that as 
«e press the truth we seek we are being self-assertive. 
It is the self in us that ahenates other people, not 
♦Vie truth in us, and in the degree in which we are 
“"llv consecrated we shall be able, broadly speaking, 
L. commend to all those who are in any way under the 
“i£?mce of the Holy Si’ 1 "'’ that fuller knowledge of 
which is OUIS “f d which the y may need, because 
®“;|i not be we that speak but the Spirit of our 
11 a and theirs which speaks in ns. 

Father 


III. 

PREPARING HIS WAY : (a) BY THE SERVICE 
OF PHYSICAL WELFARE ( Personal ) 

(i) By W. E. Hendubsok, M.A., M.B., Ch.B., DJP.H., 
Medical Officer of Health for Westmorland, 

Chief Scout's Commissioner. 

As we approach our theme we do well to recall the 
petition in the Collect for Whitsunday that it may 
be granted to us by the Holy Spirit ” to have a right 
judgment in all things.” This is a petition for power 
to exercise and keep in repair the grace of a sense of 
proportion as we face the age-long problem of the 
relative claims of the bodily and spiritual elements 
which enter into he making of human person- 
ality. 

At one pole we have had the Greek with his cult of 
the body, at the other the Ascetic with his belabouring 
of Brother Ass. Some superficial commentators have 
asserted that Christianity despises the body. We 
know that this is not so. We know that our Lord 
“ took the form of a servant, being made in the like- 
ness of men and being found in fashion as a man.” 
He was for thirty-three years a Tenant of the body. 
He healed men’s bodies on His way to heal their 
souls. St. Paul assigns to the body the high 
office of the habitation of the Holy Spirit. He calls 
us so to prepare our body as to provide hospitality for 
this “ tremendous Lover,” not as in some “ batter’d 
caravanserai " as for a casual wayfarer ; instead this 
Holy Guest has to find prepared for Him a Temple, 
and He to be its Celebrant. 
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of knowledge and quite consciously concerned with 
the growth* of fellowship through the common aun 
at knowledge and, at times, I have been conscious 
of what was undoubtedly genuine spiritual power 
m its gatherings But here then, is always some 
appreciation of the Spirit, though not under Ihs 
proper name nor fully recognized for wliat He is, but 
yet a real appreciation of what is the Holy Spint 
because it is v movement consciously and deliocrately 
concerned with whatsoever things arc true, whatso- 
ever things arc honourable, whatsoever things arc 
just pure, lovely and of good report— if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any pirusc , and when St 
Paul tells us to occupy our minds with those things 
he is giving us in quite simple language the best 
lessons of the most modem psychology about the way 
in which we can prepare ourselves for the power in 
ourselves of the Iloly Spirit. But there is, of course, 
m that movement again no clear recognition that the 
spirit of these things the spirit of beauty and the 
spirit of truth is the Spirit of God and of Jesus Christ 
whom we must fully receive in prayer, meditation and 
communion It lias often rather startled me that 
Church people, both clergy and laity hav e not helped 
that movement more than they have done m the past, 
but if we are to help let us recognize it must be on 
terms of equal membership amd not with any desire 
to lead I wish to take another characteristic move- 
ment The Student Christian Movement, a move- 
ment definitely and consciously religious and its 
leadership strongly Christian m the traditional sense. 
This again calls for great sympathy and help from 
those who have reached a firmer grasp of Christian 
truth than its members being students can be 
expected to have reached and it is a movement of 
people banded together m the consciousness of alleei 
ance <0 tffcr ssspmasnr Sp&rt soar r. 
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Uic desire to work out lbs will for them in their lives 
We come closer into the Church In the Life and 
Liberty movement \Mthm the Church there was a 
group eflort to obtain for the Church the machinery 
of corporate freedom and to stimulate the life that 
should use that machinery to good effect, and it was 
a movement that rested throughout and m all its 
stages on prayer No doubt it made blunders, but 
it was very sincere, and it achieved within itself 
a quite astonishing unanimity though it was drawn 
from every school of thought in the Church Or, 
once again, we may think of that movement generally 
known as Copec, an mtcr-dcnominntional effort to 
apply the nund and Spirit of Clrnst to our social life 
Here agam were people of the most diverse ante* 
cedents and points of view welded together in real 
fellowship because they were seeking to apply the 
principles of Christ m conscious dependence upon the 
Spirit of Christ. Now, out of this, certain things 
seem to me to emerge First, the more conscious is 
our dependence on the Holy Spirit in any movement 
the greater the unity aelueved Where He is at work 
but is not recognized, He will not be able to overcome 
the natural tendencies towards division and separation 
There must be tlic recognition of Him and the con 
scious dependence on Him if His full activity m 
creating fellowship is to be realized Further, the 
conditions of success in spiritualizing these movements 
which hav e some spiritual roots but don t recognize 
them, are at least these, first, a belief in freedom so 
that we arc ready to sec the movement go its own way 
even when that way is not ours Our dependence 
must be on the Spirit and not a desire to use the 
Spirit to press our own convictions Our prayer 
should always be, not that our purpose may prevail 
or that anybody else s may prevail but that the Holy 
^Spirit may prevail over all of us, and in so far as that 
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is true we begin to be able to serve these movements 
and deepen their spiritual qualities With that 
must go what is really only another side, the humility 
w }uch is ready to give without claiming to lead. 
And that is very hard for those who are convinced 
that they possess the truth If convinced we possess 
the truth, w e desire, of course, to bring everjbodj into 
agreement with us, adding to ourselves, so to speak, 
“ because it is the truth.” That won’t do None of us 
possess all the truth and we never know to what 
extent the truth vve possess is really vitiated m our 
own minds by the lack of those parts we don’t possess 
Only in the whole body of Chnst will the whole truth 
of Christ be manifested But if we can really be 
sure we care for the truth because it is the truth and 
not merely our opmion, then we shall be able to help 
without claiming leadership and yet without 
weakening our own conviction, but onl> on one further 
condition, and that is, that behind all our efforts to 
mingle with these movements in the world and to 
forward their claims when they seem to us right 
there is the genuine personal consecration of our own 
spirit which prevents anyone from feeling that as 
we press the truth we seek we are being self assertive. 

It is the self in us that alienates other people, not 
the truth in us, and m the degree m which we are 
really consecrated we shall be able, broadly speaking, 
to commend to all those who are m any w ay under the 
influence of the Holy Spirit, that fuller knowledge of 
Him which is ours and which they may need, because 
it will not he we that speak hut the Spirit of our 
Father and theirs which speaks in us 
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Physical Welfaee 

What does the possession of physical well being 
mean for the individual ? It means health It 
implies the maintenance of health as a personal 
responsibility It means living, m so far as we can, 
the healthy life, as faithful trustees of a gift from our 
Heavenly Father 


What is Health ? 

Health is something far more than absence of ill- 
health It xs indeed a great and positive thing 
Health means the seeing eye, the hearing ear, the 
clever nimble hand, the strong right arm, the swinging 
step, quick wits and a clear head It means as well 
the happy buoyant heart, for the person who is for 
ever whining and complaining, the person who 
** cultivates the misery habit ” is not healthy Hts 
^mind is not healthy The modern conception of 
health finds its best interpreter m Dr Campbell 
Macfie, m his book The Art of Keeping Well * 

“ In its crudest sense," he writes, “ health means 
simply wholth, or wholeness the word is indeed 
derived from the same root as whole But it is also 
derived from the same root as holmess, and if it is 
to be used m its modem sense as the most desirable 
condition of the body, it must be taken to mean much 
more than freedom from obvious mutilation It 
must be taken to connote not merely physical whole- 
ness, but also mental wholeness, and social whole- 
ness, and spiritual wholeness Man has not only 
a body, he has also a mind and spirit , he has relations 
not only with man but with the Maker A com- 
pletely healthy man must be whole or wholesome 

• p 10 (Cassell £ Co.) 
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Public Authority that man is Jus Brother’s keeper, and 
that no man livetb to himself alone ” If he does, if 
he is wholly wrapped up in himself, he makes a pretty 
small parcel As George Gascoigne sang long ago 

* O Knights, O Squires O gentle bloods y bom, 

You were not bom all onlic for yourselves * 

The individual householder has not only to safe- 
guard his own and his family’s health. He must 
play the game of health in Ins team of neighbours 
along his own street, and in his own community 
Our health conscience is a very sensitive index of 
the depth and quality of our citizenship ' 


The Service of Physical Welfare 

In the service of physical welfare, as seen m oper- 
ation to day m a progressive community awake and 
aware to its responsibilities, you will find that one 
principle in its working faith is — “ first things 
first ” We aim at securing worthy parenthood The 
older girls at school are given practical instruction m 
the art of mother craft. It is time we heard more about 
father craft for the older boys The Scout and 
Hover Organization was the first to tackle this in its 
Healthy Man Badge and Public Health Man Badge 
training — a training in practical, applied father craft, 
and the duties and responsibilities of a young house- 
holder The Ro\ er thus comes to realize tliat health 
is a gift he lias on trust from his Creator, nothing less 
than w hat Mr C E "Montague calls, 1 the august 
and precarious stewardship of the clean blood of a 
race-’ * In the days before the War, in a busy 
industrial town, in a long street of artisan dwellings 
was a cottage named the Wigwam A Scoutmaster, 

• The Ihgl ( Plact (CLtttto Sc Wlmlua ) 
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alas he is now numbered among the Unreturrung 
Brave, rented this cottage, and installed his older 
scouts m relays They lived there and went to their 
work They ran that cottage, did the housekeeping, 
marketing, and cooking, until it shone like the 
thatched cottage of the poem, which was “ spotless, 
neat and clean ” This they did to the hilarious 
amusement of the housewives along the street until 
it was discovered what the Scoutmaster was after 
He was not training lus scouts to be housemaids 
He was helping his lads to realize how much a woman 
had to do in a house so that they might be all the 
better husbands when they became young house 
holders 


The Infant 

We hear much nowadays about the infantile 
mortality rate, and of how this sorrowful annual 
casualty list is being reduced by the team work of 
voluntary and official workers At this point a 
higher critic appears on the horizon with his false 
application of the doctrine of the survival of the 
fittest He tells us that our efforts, voluntary and 
official, to save infants’ lives run counter to the 
tenets of the better dead school To apply the lean 
doctrine of the survival of the fittest to maternity 
and child welfare work is not only brutal it is 
inaccurate Thousands of babies arrive wonderfully 
plump and hearty They do not pensh by Nature s 
contriving but by man’s mishandling of child 
environment and child nurture 

This is not the occasion on w-hich to develop this 
subject We can sum up the situation by the 
remark that just as there are many adverse circum 
stances which together conspire to kill even one baby 
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so there is no single infallible cure-all, no short cut 
to infant saving. Yet in the last anal) sis it is the 
mother herself who is going to save the bab> But 
that mother must be given the chance to be mated 
to a healthy and informed husband She must be 
given the chance to be a healthy mother, before, 
during, and after her confinement, an informed 
mother, living in a healthy home into which come 
adequate wages, wisely spent. Observe what all 
this involves It calls for antenatal medical 
supervision, for shilled medical and nursing service, 
and for education Na> more, it is a question of 
housing, of economies, and of eugenics If our 
critic of the better dead school had his waj , if we 
had a closedown of all our work, if the Eternal 
Spirit, brooding over the waters of healing, no longer 
mspired us to action, we might hide the gnm fact 
of the infant death rate behind the doctrine of the 
survival of the fittest But by no theory known to 
man can we explain away the damage-rate What 
of the children who come staggering through the 
barrage of the first >car of life into toddlerhood, 
maimed and stunted for life ? 


The School Child 

His first da) at school is a great day for the child 
As Sir William Leslie Mackenzie has it “ his holiday 
from the beginning of time has ended, his dut) to 
the end of time has begun ” Yes, but he sometimes 
comes to school too deaf to hear, too blind to see, 
too under-nourished, or too under-slept to benefit 
Hence we have the medical inspection of school 
children At Bus point still another critic takes the 
floor He tells us that the legislation which created 
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the School Medical Service is grandmotherly, and 
that it is undermining parental responsibility This 
grandmotherly legislation phrase is no new cry It 
was hurled at Lord Shaftesbury when, b> the inspira- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, he set out to rescue immature 
children, of tender years from the mines, the factories, 
the agricultural gangs, and the chimney sweeps 
“ Man is n wolf to man,” said the Roman poet, 
but what man lias been to the child — and not so 
very long ago either — cannot bear looking into 
Whenever any legislation has been proposed to 
safeguard mothers’ and children’s lives this cry of 
grandmotherly legislation has been heard Instead 
of ranking as criticism it ts m essence a compliment 
After all we are dealing with children, and the 
majority of grandmothers know a good deal more 
about children than does an elderly bachelor in the 
House of Commons 

The fear that modem legislation is undermining 
parental responsibility is groundless as regards medi 
cal inspection of school children This beneficent 
measure is doing the exact opposite It is awakening 
parents to a very lively sense of responsibility Tens 
of thousands of parents have had their attention 
drawn to the beginnings of disease m their children 
quite unsuspected by them and have, under skilled 
guidance, pursued a line of treatment which has 
restored their children to full health Medical 
inspection does not stop at mere treatment of existing 
defects — the salvage work as it were , it seeks to keep 
healthy children healthy Under the inspiring 
direction of Sir George Newman Chief Medical 
Officer of the Ministry of Health and of the Board of 
Education, the School Medical Service strives not 
only to control the diseases that rob childhood of its 
joy, but to liberate the forces that make for health 
He would have his Public Health Officers concern 
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themselves not alone with mortality and death 
dealing diseases but with vitality as well 
“ The way of health,” writes Sir George Newman, 
“ is not hidden in abstruse science For wisdom and 
understanding in this subject grow and develop 
partly, it is true, out of the growth of medicine, but 
portly also— and m no mean degree — out of the 
experiences, habits, aspirations, and morals of the 
people as a whole, evolving slowlj out of their com- 
munal consciousness rather than being superimposed, 
ready made, from above For medicine is human in 
application as well as technical , it is moral in claun 
as well as intellectual Only a people clean ra mind 
and body, witlun and without, can withstand ‘the 
pestilence which walheth in darkness * , and thus 
the social and moral standard of a people, its national 
character, bears relation to its health, and that, and 
not the medical issue alone, is the decisiv e factor ’ 
And again elsewhere he writes “ The State and 
Local authorities may do much, the medical man 
may do much, but the fulfilment of their purposes 
cannot be secured apart from on enlightened public 
opinion, and a healthy way of life for the individual 


Education in Healthy Living 

This enlightening process is in evidence ra the 
primary and secondary schools There children and 
adolescents are trained rajthe habit of healthy living 
along the lines of the Board 'of Education S> Uabus 
of Hygiene and Temperance taken in conjunction 
with their training in physical exercises The volun- 
tary workers in the Bo>s’ Brigade, the Church Lads 
Brigade, the Scouts and Guides and kindred organxz 
atoons arc. dovng valuable service for the physical 
welfare of the young adolescent These organizations 
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take the unsupervised leisure time of the adolescent — 
the anxious time for parents between tea-time 
and bed-time — and fill it with healthful, recreational 
and educational activities. 

Think what it means on the side of health of the 
aW -round variety foT a city troop to be scouting and 
trekking in the open country. Consider the city child 
in that dim land which, with a vague spasm of pity, 
we call the slums. Think of his restless, exploring, 
little body, thirsting for the “ glorious liberty of the 
forest.*’ Biologists tell us that a child lives through 
his childhood the experiences of his far-away ancestors. 
This invention of Scouting and Guiding is biologically 
sound. It is in tune with, has got the wave-length 
of Nature’s growth-craft. It takes the city child 
back to liis lost heritage, for the open country is 
Nature’s nursery. And this invention is psycho- 
logically sound, for in its application it is learning by 
doing rather than by don’ting, for the Scout and the 
Guide ethic is positive. The ten elements in its law 
are all positive virtues to strive for and hold on to. 
-As Mr. Morton shows m his book. Childhood’s Fears,* 
Scouting and Guiding are excellent examples of what 
the Psycho-Analysts call sublimation — •“ the hitching 
of the wagon-load of the primitive instincts to a star 
of the first magnitude.” The sequence is deep draughts 
of health-giving air with the scent of heather and 
bracken in it, then a re-kmdhng of the lovely grace 
of wonder, which is more than half-way house 
to worship. To me this is a preparing of Ilis 
way. 

This enlightening process extends as well to the 
adult population. (We seem to have been a long 
time in reaching the adult.) By means of Health 
Week activities, through the Women’s Institute 
movement, the Mothers’ Union, the Wives’ Fellow- 

• C. b\ Morton. (Duckworth.) 
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ship, and similar agencies, the message of the healthy 
way of life is being broadcast. 

In the name of my colleagues in the Health Sendee, 
I gladly take this chance to thank the Clergy mid 
Church Workers for their invaluable help. It is the 
Clergy who face the bowling first, for Health Week 
always begins on a Sunday. Then there is the 
4 educational work, faithfully and courageously done 
by the National Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, the Clean Milk Society, the Central 
Council for Child Welfare, the People's League of 
Health, and by the British Social Hygiene Council. 

If we arc true to our definition of health as an all- 
round wholeness of body, mind, and soul, then the 
service of physical welfare must concern itself with 
social hygiene. What is meant by social* hygiene ? 
It seeks to treat and control the ravages of the 
venereal diseases, for every victim cured is a source 
of contagion the less. But this is not its sole objective. 
It seeks to help the people themselves to keep in 
control, and. to sublimate into socially worthy 
channels, the imperious primitive instinct of sex. 

This instinct is a holy thing. It is God’s plan for 
the perpetuation of the race. It is we mortals who 
have soiled it. Certain Psycho-analysts have got 
this sex question completely out of focus. They have 
mislaid their sense of proportion. For instance, 
one Freudian zealot has written a book with the 
amazing title. The Sex Elements in the First Fhe Boohs 
of Euclid. The facts of life should be explained 
reverently, and in a progressive scale, by the parents 
to the growing child with his endless questioning. 
While it is right that the adolescent should know 
what is the physical nemesis in store for the slave of 
his sexual appetites, yet fear is a poor ethic to employ'. 

On the other hand an appeal to his sense of chivalry', 
the call to cultivate and exercise the hardy virtue 
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cont ™ 1 ‘S a challenge to a lad of spirit Sub- 
“ he f‘°i ern „ word for a P ro ““ advocated 
-Vff ag0 ? y St Paul > the P° hc y of “ crowded- 
? d ?° £ arTlsone d with things “true 
and we PUIe o IOV 'i ^ ° f 8 ° od Ie P ort .” that gluttony, 
thar W eVd hvmg are ' ^ oompanson, seen in 
tneir true colours as mean, and base, and petty not 
Playing the game, treason to the Holy Spilt * 


Restoration to Health 

far " e ha , ve coasidered the measures and 
ethods which make for the maintenance of health 
ms aspect has been stressed because “ the health 
ana physique of the people are a chief asset of a 
nation, yes, but “ disease is its principal liability ”* 
wence the service of physical welfare concerns itself 
as -well with the restoration to health of those whom 
disease and disablement have robbed of their health 
We now enter the province of curative medicine 
VYc are now among the healers SomS of them we 
know as the Specialists in Medicine or Surgery— 
the learned Physician or the dexterous Surgeon Yet 
it was a famous specialist — the late Sir Frederick 
Treves — who said that the healer most worthy of 
honour was “ the lonely man in his gig crossing some 
rain swept moor to night ” — the family doctor Then 
there are the Researchers m their laboratories, wresting 
her secrets from Nature, searching into the intricate 
alchemy of the human body, and telling us of hor 
mones and of insulin, or of vitamins and the healing 
power of the ultra violet rays This is the era of 
teamwork The Practitioners m curative Medicine 
the Public Health Service, the Bacteriologists, the 
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ship, and similar agencies, the message of the healthy 
way oflifcis being broadcast. 

In the name of my colleagues in the Health Service, 
I gladly take tins chance to thank the Clergy and 
Church Workers for their invaluable help It is the 
Clergy who face the bowling first, for Health Week 
always begins on a Sunday. Then there is the 
^ educational work, faithfully and courageously done 
by the National Association for the Prevention of 
Tuberculosis, the Clean Milk Society, the Central 
Council for Child 'Welfare, the People’s League of 
Health, and by the British Social Hygiene Council 

If we arc true to our definition of health as an all- 
round wholeness of body, mind, and soul, then the 
service of physical welfare must concern itself with 
social hygiene What is meant by social- hygiene ? 
It seeks to treat and control the ravages of the 
venereal diseases, for every victim cured is a source 
of contagion the less But tins is not its sole objective. 
It seeks to Help the people themselves to keep m 
control, and. to sublimate into socially worthy 
channels, the imperious primitiv c instinct of sex. 

Tins instinct is a holy thing It is God’s plan for 
tile perpetuation of the race It is we mortals who 
have soiled it Certain Psycho analysts have got 
this sex question completely out of focus They ba\ e 
mislaid their sense of proportion For instance, 
one Freudian zealot has written a book with the 
amazing title, The Sex Elements m the First Fue Books 
of Euclid The facts of life should be explained 
reverently, and in a progressive scale, by the parents 
to the growing child with lus endless questioning 
"While it is right that the adolescent should know 
what is the physical nemesis in store for the slave of 
Ins sexual appetites, yet fear is a poor ctluc to employ 
On the other hand an appeal to his sense of chivalry , 
the to cultivate and exercise the liardy virtue 
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of self control is a challenge to a lad of spirit Sub- 
limation is the modem word for a process advocated 
long years ago by St Paul, the policy of “ crowded- 
out,” the mind so garrisoned with things “ true, 
honest, pure, lovely, of good report,” that gluttony, 
and vice, and evil living are, by comparison, seen m 
their true colours as mean, and base, and petty, not 
playing the game, treason to the Holy Spirit 


Restoration to Health 

Thus far wc have considered the measures and 
methods which make for the maintenance of health 
This aspect has been stressed because 11 the health 
and physique of the people are a chief asset of a 
nation,” yes, but " disease is its principal habibty ”* 
Hence the service of physical welfare concerns itself 
as well with the restoration to health of those whom 
disease and disablement have robbed of their health. 
We now enter the province of curative medicine 
We are now among the healers Som6 of them we 
know as the Specialists m Medicine or Surgery — 
the learned Physician or the dexterous Surgeon Yet 
it was a famous specialist — the late Sir Frederick 
Treves — who said that the healer most worthy of 
honour was * 4 the lonely man in his gig crossing some 
rain swept moor to night ” — the family doctor Then 
there are the Researchers in their laboratories, wresting 
her secrets from Nature, searching into the intricate 
alchemy of the human body, and telling us of hor- 
mones and of insulin, or of vitamins and the healing 
power of the ultra-violet rays This is the era of 
teamwork The Practitioners m curative Medicine, 
the Public Health Service, the Bacteriologists, the 

* Sir George Newman, Outline of the Practice of Preventive 
Medicine, 1928, RM Stationery Office 
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Biologists, and the Psycho- Therapists are joining 
forces m an advance on a wide front against the 
captains of the men of death ” Thus we find this 
team engaged not only m the prevention and treat 
ment of infectious disease, but in the prevention and 
treatment of non infectious disease, as for instance, 
rheumatism, heart disease, mental disease, dental 
disease Nor is the selection of this test team 
completed There comes a call for the Physician of 
the Soul from no less a representativ e member of the 
Medical Profession than the President of the British 
Medical Association Dr Hoggarth, in his Presi 
dental address at Nottingham last July, said — - 

Between religion and nature, between mind and body 
there exists not an opposition but a relation Every medical 
man of experience must have known cases in which his own 
scientific skill has seemed to be helped sometimes most 
strangely and wonderfully by some serenity of inuid in the 
patient some quiet confidence in the ultimate issue some 
realization of sure dependence of the soul upon a higher 
power some tranquilixing influence of the soul upon the 
physical stress and tumult of the senses — beneficent soothing 
healing activities m which he and his art have bad little or 
no share I say with confidence that any systematized 
creed which professes to dispense with the art of medicine 
and surgery is false to the divine But if any possess the 
precious gift of ministering to the mind diseased or of 
imparting to those who walk in the shadow of the ' allej tl e 
courage to move serenely among the phantoms and terrors 
winch haunt that road let us be sure that so divine a gift 
can oalj emanate from a divine source and let us welcome 
the help of any unseen wings that stir the air with healing 

Is not that “ so divine gift ” a gift from the Holy 
Spirit ? Are not these wings the wings of the Holj 
Spirit brooding over the waters of healing f 

And then there is the splendid Nursing Service. 

\%c think of the Nurse in the long wards °f our 
Hospitals, or of the Nurse in the district, climbing 
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the endless stairs of tenement duellings, or facing 
the stinging sleet sweeping across her track to some 
lonely farm-house. 

There arc, too, for remembrance, the voluntary 
Hospitals and their generous supporters. 

Behind all this work for the maintenance of physical 
welfare, and the restoration to health, informing all 
this work, inspiring the workers, there is, I firmly 
believe, the Holy Spirit, preparing His way by the 
Service of Physical Welfare What an honourable 
calling 1 “ Pioneers, O Pioneers " 
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PREPARING IDS WAY (a) BY THE SERVICE 
OF PHYSICAL WELFARE (Environment) 

(u) By Capt R L Reiss, 

Chanman of the Executive of the Garden Cities 
and Tojon Planning Association 

No CImstian can admit that environment determines 
character But equally, no Christian can deny that 
environment affects character in so far as it determines 
the nature and fierceness of the struggle, and creates 
conditions and temptations which the weaker 
personalities find it difficult to overcome I am fully 
aware that heroic and saintly lives are often lived 
under the least satisfactory conditions and equally* 
that the best environment does not necessarily 
produce the best people — The West end is not 
necessarily the best end ” Yet for CImstian people 
to tolerate bad environment for other people is to 
make the struggle fiercer and to place additional 
obstacles in the way of their leading Christian lives 

The main factors m environment in so far as they 
are the product of human activity m the past and 
can be changed by human effort in the future are 

(а) Housing conditions 

(б) The planning of the town generally , particularly 

the relation of industrial to residential areas 

(c) Facilities for outdoor and indoor recreation 

(d) What may broadly be termed the relation of 

urban and rural life 

Let us consider briefly existing conditions and their 
physical and moral effects 

Since the war considerabte attention has been 
devoted to the housing problem In the early years 
following the ^injustice the conscience of tb c P utjlic 
192 
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was stirred by the spectacle of large numbers of 
demobilized soldiers and sailors returning to live 
with their families under overcrowded conditions m 
slum houses The attention both of Parliament and 
of Local Authorities was directed to trying to improve 
these conditions and during the last five years there 
has been a considerable amount of activity directed 
towards the provision of new houses Recently, 
howei er, many people have begun to think that the 
housing problem, if not actually solved, is rapidly 
nearing solution Unfortunately this is far from 
being the case 

In 1919 the Local Authorities estimated that the 
shortage of houses was approximately one million 
in Great Britain and many housing reformers regarded 
this as a serious underestimate During the succeeding 
seven years slightly over half a million new small 
houses have been constructed About half of these 
have been built by Local Authorities to let, the 
remainder being built by various forms of private 
enterprise for sale 

While this contribution to the solution of the 
problem has gone a long way towards satisfying the 
needs of those engaged in clerical employment and 
of a considerable proportion of the better paid 
artisans, the working class housing problem as a 
whole is more serious to day than it was even in 1919. 
This is due to the fact that about 100,000 new houses 
are required annually to meet fresh needs, due to 
the increase m population and the gradual wearing 
out of the older houses The production of half a 
million new houses has, therefore, barely met the 
annual needs, much less made any contribution to 
making up the shortage of houses It is true that 
during the last couple of years houses have been 
built at the rate of 140,000 annually, but the greater 
proportion of these have been houses for sale, and, 

N 
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therefore, have not affected to any considerable 
extent the working class housing problem 

The effect of this statistical problem in terms of 
actuality may be illustrated in almost any industrial 
town Cases of husbands and wives and three to 
eight children living entirely in a smgle room are 
common Thus m Gateshead m 1921 one-eighth of 
all the families were living entirely in smgle rooms 
In Birmingham m June, 1923, the Corporation had 
on its books 11,600 applicants for houses and fresh 
applications were pouring m In his last Annual 
Report, Sir John Robertson the distinguished Medical 
Officer of Health for that city, gives some interesting 
facts regarding housing 

In order to test the degree of overcrowding he had 
an intensive investigation made of two representative 
areas each containing about 500 houses the one 
a poor area the other an artisan area. While there 
was comparatively little gross overcrowding in the 
artisan area, the conditions in the poor area were 
terrible 

He gave instructions that the test of overcrowding 
should be on a very low basis i e. overcrowding should 
only to be recorded where either more than four per 
sons is ere sleeping per bedroom or where persons of 
opposite sexes over the age of 13 had to occupy the 
same room On this basis one quarter of the houses 
were overcrowded and in no fewer than 107 out of 
527 houses investigated was the separation of the 
sexes over 13 jears of age impossible. In She/Seld 
the shortage of houses was estimated in 1919 at 
20 000 and the number of working class houses built 
since then amounts to less than one-fl/th of that 
number As an example of the result in one room 
there arc sleeping a husband and wife a daughter 
aged 26 and two sons of 21 and 19 In Newcastle 
the Medical Officer of Health reported in 1922 that 
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there were 2 500 houses waiting to he condemned, at 
least half of which should be demolished In one 
small room father and mother and five children were 
living entirely, and m another father and mother 
and ten children 

Apart from the gross overcrowding of the house, 
there arc whole areas m our big towns where the 
houses are so crowded together as to prevent access 
of sufficient air and sunshine Many districts exist 
where no fewer than 80 houses are crowded to the 
acre whereas the standard adopted for new housing 
schemes limits the number to be built to twelve 
Added to these facts is the scandalously inadequate 
provision for sanitation and water supply in many 
of the slum areas , and the fact that in many cases 
houses which, were originally intended for one family 
are inhabited by four or five with no adaptation 
There is for example a court in Carlisle where some 
sixty families live, none of the houses having any 
internal sanitary arrangements but the whole of the 
population some 350 in number having to use six 
sanitary conveniences in. the centre of the court, and 
to share six water taps We get from this some idea 
of what housing conditions aTe in Christian England 
in the twentieth century 

Space does not permit of a detaded description of 
the bad effects of the lack of town planning in the 
past but even the most cursory observation of most 
of our industrial towns reveals to the observer the 
fact that factories and houses are jumbled up together 
without any ordered plan that the comfort and 
health of the working class population is seriously 
impaired by the proximity of smoky and noisy 
factories that the facilities for open air recreation 
are grossly inadequate, and that young men and 
girls who wish to play games on a Saturday have in 
many cases to travel three and four miles m fcrder 
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to do so The squalor and monotony of the streets 
and the lack of any kind of dignity or attempt to 
secure amenity, has a general depressing effect upon 
the population as a whole 

Not merely are the opportunities for open air 
recreation far too restricted, but extremely inadequate 
facilities are provided for indoor recreation There 
are a certain number of boys’ and girls’ clubs, and 
there are the cinemas, but for a large proportion of 
the working men the public house is the only place 
of recreation in their imm ediate neighbourhood 
Unfortunately, most of these houses are little more 
than shops where drink can be obtained The 
“ improved ” public houses, where they exist, are 
for the most part situated in the more well to-do 
districts 

It is unnecessary to elaborate the existing con 
ditions, but the facts are beyond dispute It is, 
however, necessary to consider briefly the effects of 
these environmental conditions upon physical and 
moral life, and to estimate the extent to which bad 
environment is a hindrance to the “ way of the 
Spint.” 

As to the physical effects, it is only necessary 
to quote the words of Dr Childe in his presidential 
address at the Annual Meeting of the British 3fedical 
Association in 1923 

‘The breeding ground of this disease (tuberculosis) the 
environment most encouraging to its activities Is the sunless 
airless overcrowded and insanitary slum areas of our great 
cities where houses are built forty or more to the acre and 
stand back to back and side by side like any j gsaw puzzle, 
so that .fresh air and sunlight, the proved destructive agents 
of the tubercle bacillus can never enter Is it a sound 
economic position to equip and maintain at the cost of millions 
of the taxpajers moncj sanatoria for the so-called 
tuberculous, and by the excl us on of fresh air and sun! gbt, 
which cost nothing, maintain in our midst a soil which can 
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breed more tuberculosis in a week than all our sanatona can 
cure in a jear? In overcrowding, conGnement, want of 
air and sunlight we have an environment conducive to the 
development of rickets, either by the supply of conditions 
favourable to the activities of the virus whether microbic 
or otherwise, or by lowering natural resistance to it Con 
\ersely, fresh air and sunlight and good hygienic conditions, 
furnish an environment which is powerfully antagonistic to 
the disease , they may have the power of damping down the 
vims, whatever it is or they can so alter the metabolism of 
the body as to provide on increased resistance and immunity 
to it ” ^ 

Apart, however, from the direct effects upon disease 
of had environment, there is the general sapping of 
vitality caused by overcrowding and by monotonous 
and squalid surroundings The fact that middle class 
parents use every effort to ensure that their children 
shall be reared in open surroundings and would be 
horrified at the prospect of having to rear them in 
Stepney or the Ancoats area of Manchester, should 
make us realize the extent of our crime in failing to 
use every endeavour to improve the environment of 
poor cluldrcn 

But the moral and physical effects of bad housing 
are even more disastrous then the physical It is, 
of course, possible, with God’s help, for a family of 
six or eight to lead a noble Christian life herded 
together m a single room, but no one can deny that 
the difficulties in achieving this are a thousandfold 
greater than where the same family has a pleasing, 
self contained, five roomed house, which is well and 
conveniently planned and provided with sufficient 
air space surrounding it 

Take the case quoted already, where in one room 
a husband and wife, daughter of 26 and two sons 
aged 22 and 19 have to sleep The Medical Officer 
of Health of Glasgow reports that more than half the 
population of that city live entirely as families in 
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one room or two-room tenements. It is not merely that 
such conditions increase the difficulties of sexual 
purity; but the fact that a number of people have to 
live together in a confined atmosphere, practically 
tumbling over each other, leads to irritation and 
quarrelling amongst even the best-tempered of 
people. Attention is constantly directed to the 
drink evil and the thronging of the public houses, 
but what is to be said of a community which condemns 
a working man to live in a single-roomed home with 
his wife and children, and when he comes back from 
work to have to spend his leisure hours under such 
conditions ? Is it any wonder that the conditions • 
of the public houses are what they are? What, 
again, is the use of spending large sums on education 
where the children have to prepare their home lessons 
amongst squalling babies ? 

We have, therefore, to face the following serious 
situation, namely, that the home environment of a 
large proportion of the population is such as to 
seriously militate against physical, moral and 
spiritual well-being. We have to ask ourselves what 
we propose to do about it. 

Hundreds of thousands of our brothers and sisters 
are living in overcrowded slum houses. Their 
children have no place but the street in which to 
play. The atmosphere surrounding them is sordid 
and is polluted by the smoke of factories. /Vs 
individuals and in our corporate capacity as a Church, 
we say that these things ought not to exist. Unfor- 
tunately, we are too often apt to explain that wc are 
not responsible for those conditions coming into 
existence, and that the reason why the abuses arc 
not swept away, and the conditions improved, is 
that some other group of people are failing to do their 
duty. According to our bias or prejudice, nc blame 
the bri ckl ayer for not laying more bricks, the greedy 
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landlord for refusing to sell land at a more reasonable 
price, or the manufacturer of materials for forming 
combines to raise prices. We speak with righteous 
indignation about owners of slum property. 

There is an element of truth in all these suggestions, 
but it is not the whole truth or even the main truth. 
These conditions could be altered, and would have 
been altered long ago, if professing Christian people 
had been prepared to act in a Christian manner. 
We have first to cast out the beam in our own eye. 
The good Samaritan did not waste time in writing 
to The Times to complain that the liighways were 
dangerous owing to the presence of thieves and 
robbers, and to suggest that the Government were 
to blame in not providing sufficient police. He did 
not stop to ask as to who was going to repay him for 
his trouble and for the money he was advancing to 
the man who had fallen among thieves. He got on 
with the job. We have to ask ourselves what can 
we do individually and corporately as a great 
Christian Church. 

Now, there is no use in shutting our eyes to the 
fact that a solution of the housing problem cannot 
be found by building many hundreds of thousands of 
houses to be let at rents which are not strictly 
commercial. In other words, the houses will have to 
be subsidized either by the State or the Local 
Authority or both. The existing Acts of Parliament 
have recognized this fact. If we are to meet the 
needs of the poorer section of the community, the 
houses must be available for letting at weekly 
rents, and the rents must be within their 
reach. 

Our first and foremost duty, therefore, is to be 
prepared to pay. The rich young ruler, when told 
to sell all that he had and give to the poor, went 
sorrowfully away. At any Tate, be did not have- 
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the face to maintain in argument, as one of the new 
poor, that the burdens of income tax and rates 
prevented his contributing more than he was doing 
If housing conditions are to be improved, we have 
all got to pay for our past neglect. 

Our second task is to be prepared to act with 
courage and energv The Housing Acts are on the 
Statute Book. If energetically administered bj every 
Local Authority, a solution of the housing problem 
would be secured in a comparative!) few ) ears. 
Few Local Authorities, however, are doing all that 
they could It is not for us to tell each other that 
it is the fault of the Local Authorities, but to realize 
that it is our fault. Borough Councillors are our 
representatives If every possible step is not taken 
to speed up the building of houses, then it is for us 
to arouse public opinion to insist upon more energetic 
action 

" We have got to make it clear to the country that 
so far as the Church and Church people are concerned, 
they will not tolerate a continuance of the present 
abuses, that they are prepared to take their share 
in bearing the cost of altering them, and are not 
going to rest content with a slack administration 
merely in order to avoid offending certain individuals 
In order that such action may be effective, we 
must study the facts and if necessary give publicity 
to them, and also study the legislative powers and 
duties of Local Authorities so that we may be well- 
informed as to what can be done In addition, wc 
must set a high ideal of housing before ourselves 
and the public generally, and work for the production 
of houses which shall be real healthy and happy 
homes, and not mere brick boxes with slate lids. 

We must deal with the housing problem as a human 
problem, and not as a mere abstract problem of 
administration 
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In addition, however, to all of these steps, there 
arc considerable possibilities for individuals and 
groups of individuals to secure improvements m 
environment, and particularly the building of new 
houses. Those who are owners of working class 
house property can sec that their own property is 
kept in good repair and improved so far as practicable. 
Public utility housing societies can be formed, and 
those who have a certain amount of capital can do 
much by being prepared to invest at moderate rates 
of interest m these societies and try to secure from 
the Local Authorities loans and subsidies to enable 
the societies to carry out successful schemes, and m 
this connection to continue knocking until the door 
is opened. 

Those who own land can oiler it either by way of 
gift or at a low price for bousing purposes, those 
who arc building contractors or manufacturers of 
building materials can take their part without 
trying to get undue profits, those who are building 
operatives can put their best work into the production 
of the houses themselves 

Apart from the building of new houses, individuals 
can do much, to improve the condition of those which 
now exist. Armed, with a knowledge of the powers 
under the Acts, and with knowledge of the defects 
in the existing houses, they can report them to the 
Medical Officer of Health or Sanitary Inspector, and 
ask for them to be inspected In many districts 
individual citizens have done a great deal to improve 
conditions by acting m this way 

As explained before, however, the improvement of 
environment is not merely a question of housing 
The Town Planning Acts must be administered 
energetically and with knowledge and foresight so 
as to prevent future extensions of our towns from 
being as haphazard as in the past The Acts give 
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adequate powers to the authorities to coitrol develop- 
ment in the future, to separate residential from 
mdustiral areas, to reserve adequate land for plaj 
grounds and for open spaces The extent to which 
these powers are used largely depends upon the 
influence of public opinion and m the formation 
of this the Church has a big part and a big 
responsibility 

Finally, the problem of recreation must be 
considered ad hoe If we are not satisfied with a 
state of affairs in which a large proportion of joung 
men and women have no place to play outdoor games 
if we are dissatisfied with the places of indoor recrea 
tion, with the nature of the public house, then we 
must study wajs and means to improve these 
conditions 


May I conclude by giving an example of a certain 
Protestant clergyman in a poor parish in Dublin 
He had no money of his own The people surrounding 
him were living m terribly overcrowded conditions. 
In one house originally designed for a single family, 
no fewer than 61 people were laving He decided to 
form a public utility society for housing and to 
start with the building of twelve houses First of 
all he went to those who he thought had sufficient 
money to help him, and got little response He 
went to those who had less money and got con 
siderable response. He raised sufficient moncj to 
enable him with a loan from the Government to 
built the twelve houses The demand was still tre- 
mendous He went to the Dublin Corporation to 
try and get them to assist him with loons Despite the 
fact of the old religious bitterness in Dublin, and despite 
the fact that the Corporation was predominantly 
Roman Catholic, he readilv got assistance , and 
from conversations I have had in Dublin there is 
no doubt that it was because he had shown already 
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that he was a Christian in deed, and not merely m 
name, and was prepared to do the job that there 
are now well over 100 houses built by lus society, 
and he is continuing his activities On the initiative 
of a number of individuals sympathetic with his 
w ork, mostly Roman Catholics, a fund was collected 
to present lura with a motor car because thp people 
were afraid that the fact of lus having to bicycle 
round trying to raise money for lus scheme, added to 
his other work, would break down his health At a 
recent meeting m the Mansion House at Dublin, 
at which I was speaking, two or three of the most 
prominent Roman Catholics in public affairs in 
Dublin got up to pay tribute to the wonderful work 
which he had accomplished When one remembers 
what the feeling has been in the past between Roman 
Catholics and Protestants in Dublin, tins is surely 
a wonderful tribute to a man without money who 
started in a poor district to endeavour to improve 
the environment His achievements arc the direct 
result of faith and prayer What could not the 
many millions composing the Church of England 
achieve if they had similar faith and determination! 

Contrast the results achieved, with God’s help, 
by this one man with the action of the ratepayers 
in one of the rich wards in Kensington where they 
refused to vote for a Conservative candidate, duly 
adopted by lus association, because he advocated 
housing reform, but deliberately selected another 
candidate of the same party, because they were afraid 
of a small increase in rates resulting from the improve- 
ment of the conditions of their poorer brethren Yet 
there is no district where the churches are more 
thronged with people willing to smg “Were the 
whole realm of nature mine, that were an offering 
far too small ’’ , or to listen to our Lord’s Command, 
“ Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself “ 
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PREPARING HIS WAY. (b) BY THE 
EXPRESSION OF BEAUTY (Art ) 

( 1 ) By Rev. Percy Dearmeb, D.D , 
Professor of Ecclesiastical Art tn King's College, 
London. 

Art _is expression, the expression of spiritual 
values To realize this is" to discard for ever the 
notion that art is the engendering of kmcknacks, 
to discard even the more respectable notion that 
art means pictures ; for painting is only one form of 
expression, and perhaps the most difficult of all to 
understand. Many people think they are inartistic 
because they do not care about pictures, which is as 
if a man should think himself illiterate because he 
cannot read Russian The truth is that all men are 
artistic, because all men are human , but no one 
j can adequately appreciate the more difficult forms of 
i art without the necessary education — a man, for 
instance, whose vocabulary is limited to three or 
four hundred words cannot appreciate the poetry of 
Milton Some again are gifted with one form of 
understanding, but are deficient m another Shelley 
had no ear for music, he could not tell one tune from 
another, but he had an car for poetry, a gift for the 
expression of sublimated thought which has rarely 
been equalled 

VAJ1 men are naturally artistic, because they are 
made in the image of God But, again, some in recent 
generations have had their understanding perverted 
by bad education- You can easily defile the fresh 
mind of a child and pervert his natural intuitions 
All, except the tone-deaf, have a natural Ukir.g Cot 
204 
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good music, if it is simple , and all, except the 
colour blind, have a natural delight in clean colour 
(Do not all children love folksong and flowers?) 
But if you tell people that sacred music is doleful 
and sloppy, and that ecclesiastical colours range 
from a debilitating green to a devastating violet, 
one of two things will happen either you will 
deprave their understanding, or they will develop 
into bright young art students (and others) who 
hate the Church and all that they have been taught 
to think that religion means 

Art is expression and it is universally understood 
In some form or other, it appeals to everyone , and j 
everyone needs it, as everyone loves it. In most of' 
its forms (as in architecture, music, or sculpture) it 
is international because it needs no translation , 
and other nations judge us by our arts Indeed \ 
this is the final judgment of posterity we judge the 
civilisations of the past by their art , wc explore 
and excavate, we say This people was savage, 
that people was gross , but this, and this, were 
civilized And m estimating the civilization we 
discover also the value of the religion , for no great 
art has ever existed apart from religion and the 
chief work of art has always been the interpretation 
bfrehgion, from the Dynasties of Egypt to Pheidias, 
from the domes and mosaics of Byzantine Christianity 
and the cathedrals of France and England to Giotto, 
Michelangelo, and Rembrandt, from Homer to 
Wordsworth, from the Golden Sequence to Bach 
and Beethoven 

v. And this method of expression which we call Art, 
although it is the highest and capable of subtleties 
so difficult that only the greatest geniuses can master 
them, is yet not only unjver^aliy understood but 
also universally practised For everyone is, or can 
be, a practising artist he may not be a painter, 
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sculptor, ' cabinet-maker, metal worker, weaver, 
nceulc-workcr, poet, or composer. But have you 
been in a school and heard the children sing as 
nowadays they arc being taught to sing? Just 
think what artists we nniuraily are. Singing — 
nearly everyone can sing in unison: playing— a 
century ago (before the detestable harmonium was 
invented, and before even churches were blocked 
up with cheap organs) half the men in a small village 
could play a musical instrument. Dancing — every- 
one can dance ; and if we were as Scriptural as we 
profess to be, we should naturally associate dancing 
with religion. Ceremonial, both secular and religious 
— everyone can take part, and what is so popular 
as a great out-door procession ? Rhetoric and 
elocution — do not we parsons in our humble way, 
try to practise these two 'arts ? And there are many 
other humble yet all important arts. Costume, for 
instance, which has so many effects on mind and body. 
The domestic arts — to make the home a work of art, 
and all that is therein, from the kitchen and dining- 
room to the parlour and bedrooms, refined and 
beautiful — these are a matter in which our women 
are far behind the women of France, and by insistence 
on these arts our elementary girls’ schools can bring 
a new honour and a new happiness into millions of 
houses. And the art of good manners — the absence! 

' of which turns the Charity of St. Paul into an open 
sore, and brings hell into many homes and anj 
atmosphere of hatred into many villages. And the’ 
drama — the real amateur universal drama, the huge 
significance of which we are only just beginning to 
grasp. 

An abundance of arts I Arts in which you and I 
are both artists and audience. And one little 
universal art, the disinterested, charitable, divine, 
art of gardening. “ God planted man in a garden,” ; 
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though v-e have often reduced him to a window-box 
And all art is the expression of spiritual values 
Consider The art of good manners m the home and ■ 
the street is the expression of love which is courteous, , 
island The art of dancing is the expression of joy 
The art of architecture is the expression of peace 
perhaps more than of anything else Love, joy, peace, 
and St Paul says that these are the first three fruits 
of the Holy Spirit We are coming near to the 
heart of our subject 

Let me try and put it into one sentence All the 
light which comes from God into the heart and mind 
of man— all his spirit — is what we mean by the 
spiritual values, these con pnly be adequately 
expressed, and therefore properly understood, through 
art , because art is expression of a particular land, 
it is expression in terms of beauty , and you can 
never give a true and lasting expression of spiritual 
values except in terms of beauty 

AVhy ? Because God is not only Truth and 
Goodness, He is also Beauty, and the ‘ first author of 
all beauty ” Therefore if beauty is absent from 
your expression it will so far fall short of the Divine 
character Take the expression of Goodness, for 
instance it is not adequately expressed in the life 
of ajvirtuous, dull, upright man it is only expressed 
with any approach to adequacy m the life of a 
saint and then we say, not merely What a 
righteous life 1 ” or even “ What a good life 1 " but 
we say — instinctively — * What a beautiful life 1 ” — 1 
and only a few hi es m the disappointing volumes of 
hagiography have this divine fragrance, a few, like 
St Francis who was as M Sabatier says above all a 
poet and on artist," whose beautiful life passed into 
the imperishable beauty of Heaven seven hundred 
years ago 

Perhaps this will be better understood if we take 
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another instance When St, Paul sat down to 
describe the greatest truth m all his message, be 
burst 1 into poetry, and that immortal poem on 
charity is familiar to all, is understood by all, 
just because it is a work of art and to that poem, 
more than anything else in the world, outside the 
four gospels, we owe the realization of Christianity as 
the religion of love If lie had written that chapter 
in prose, no one would have understood, no one 
w ould have remembered , because he would not 
have really expressed the idea of love, which can 
only be expressed in terms of beauty Yes l he 
made a picture of it, for all to see 

The highest example of all I would leave to jour 
quiet reflection You will realize that our Lord 
taught goodness by the beauty of holiness, and truth 
in the form of poetry The Unique Son of the 
Supreme Artist was Himself an artist He speaks 
always as a poet , His teaching differs utterly from 
that of His followers from St. Paul to the last of the 
Fathers and latest of the theologians, in that He 
taught in pictures, in little romances, with balanced 
verses and bright images and summed up his message 
m that poet's phrase The Kingdom of Heaven ’ 
*He did not teach scientifically, by logic and dogma , 
t but Jcsthetically by act a picture, a poetic fable 
That is surely the supreme instance of His wisdom 
People sometimes wonder why He made no code or 
system, why He avoided creeds and dogmas and 
articles of religion. The reason may be twofold 
1 Scientific expression is necessarily provisional 
it has to be made out in the categories of the day 
Invaluable as it is it cannot be permanent, but must 
develop if- it is true and die if it is not. If even 
Jesus Christ Himself had expressed His Gospel m 
scientific formulas and had made His revelation 
into dogma, it would have grown obsolete. But 
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aesthetic expression (Joes not wax stale, because its 
content is unlimited Of all the best art it may be 
said, as of a certain Greek vase . — 

“ Ah happj , happy bouglis I That cannot show 
Your leaies, nor c\er bid the spring adieu , 

And happy melodist, unwearied, 

For e\er piping songs for e\cr new ” 

And this is as true of the sayings of our Lord as of 
the Elgin Marbles They have the freshness and 
the fragrance of spring flowers 

2 ^Esthetic expression alone can give a true 
idea of spiritual values Scientific or dogmatic 
expression can merely supply pointers to show the 
direction, or a framework to establish a system by 
the comparison of observed facts — an all important 
work But science cannot express the spiritual 
values , and that is why in ages of rampant 
dogmatism, like the fourth or the seventeenth 
centuries, the work of the Holy Spirit was forgotten- 
few people m the seventeenth century were interested 
in the Holy Ghost, except the Quakers who rebellec 
against the letter in all its forms Similarly, oui 
nineteenth century hymn books contained hardly 
anything about the Holy Spirit, and indeed very 
httle about God the Father The spiritual values 
can only be expressed in terms of beauty by art. 
such as poetry, winch transmutes the latter into 
the spirit, or by music, winch soars into the realm 
where language is dumb 

It is of the utmost importance that we should 
reason about life and religion, and should express 
our thought in terms as scientific as possible But 
most of our theological mistakes are due to the 
illusion that these statements are adequate, are 
the truth Of course they are not They may be 
true as far as they go, but in the nature of things 

o 
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l they must be inadequate , they cannot convey the 
whole truth 

The ghastly ideas with which the fact of atonement 
has been defiled arc due to tins mistake No formulas 
can express the truth of atonement — not even the 
great words “I believe in God the Father”, but 
Jesus expressed it once for all in the poem about the 
Prodigal Son 3 he Holy Spirit cannot be grasped 
by human phraseology , only now and then by the 
flash of His beauty can we begin to understand 
fFor this reason the poets and other artists are the 
{kings of mankind , they can sometimes see the 
values of the Spirit, and understand, and transmit 
them to us in forms that never wax old and never 
mislead, because they are adequate to their task of 
! being the sacraments of the unseen 

Art is the secret of the Church as it is the secret 
of all noble forms of human fellowship Tins is the 
{reason for the strange fact that the credit of the 
« Church to day stands, not on the theological systems 
/of the past, but on its architecture, its ceremonial, 
jits music, crafts, sculpture and painting Histones 
of the most terrifyingly true description can be 
compiled by men like Monsieur Houtin about the 
theologies and customs, and about the forgeries and 
persecutions of the past , but the Church can still 
point to her cathedrals and say, “ At least, we made 
these Here we expressed our faith anght ” And 
jt is true , all that was good amid the evils of the 
past, all that was true amidst its terrors, is expressed 
in its art, from the beauty of its earliest frescoes to 
that of the good men and women who live out the 
poetry of their fragrant lives among us to day And 
may I add that I think the historians of the future 
will say — “ The decline of religion in the nineteenth 
century is shown by the fact that all the good art 
of that period was outside the Churches The first 
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insisting upon any one formula, or calling upon the 
races of the world to submit to any collection of 
phrases however admirable Cut how can religion 
be expressed ? Only as our Master has expressed 
it, in terms of beauty — in that light of the Spirit 
which as the Gospels prove to-day, express the 
eternal truth in images as unfading as truth itself, 
in that beauty of God which even the dense can 
understand, even the cold can love, even the sinner 
admit and admire. 


Beauty is my subject in this paper, and not truth — 
art and not science But I wish to male it very clear 
that the Holy Spirit is truth as well as beauty, the 
mspirer of the scientist as well as the artist The 
whole secret of life is in the realization that the roam- 
./estation of God is not one but tliree, that religion is 
I not- the- pursuit of righteousn ess alon e, b ut of beaut y 
[and truth also, and thatTindeed perfect goodness— 
jtEe^oodness^rnamfested in our Lord — is also truth 
and beauty He was full of grace and truth — of \aptt 
that subtle Greek word for beauty, and of truth 
He is the Beautiful Shepherd — o votftrjy o KaXcrt 
We need so urgently to day the highest intellectual 
integrity, interpreting religion in the light of all that 
philosophy, history, scholarship, natural science, 
psychology, can bring, that an effort is required to 
remember the other side In a word, that other side 
is simply this that our philosophy will be false if it 
is without a true esthetic, and our scientific labour 
will miss the truth if it is divorced from art. The 


work of science is to compare, the business of axioms, 
theories, doctrines, principles, is to preserve, develop, 
explain the goal of philosophy is the bringing of 
“ all thought and objects of all thought,” ah science 
and art, into unity The realization of this goal is 
religion Scholarship and cntiasm are necessary to 
nsA’Jww, in ruder to remove the falsehoods by which 
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populat superstition and clerical professionalism have 
obscured the truth , but the truth will be lost again 
unless it is salted with beauty 
And_ without beauty -there, i s no truth, for_truth 
can not be_ partial Without beauty there can be 
no true religion, since to worship a being without 
beauty is not to worship the true God who makes 
the flowers and the hills, just as to worship the god 
of hell fire is not to worship a good God And a god 
without beauty is a false god, just as a god without 
goodness is a false god And to worship a false - god 
does a man harm and not good 

Beauty therefore is necessary to true religion, and 
true rebgion cannot be adequately expressed except 
m terms of beauty and of truth Without art, 
religion will not be expressed, explained, or under 
stood , nor will it be realised by those who profess 
it And this is true of the simplest Bible Christian, 
since the books which he loves would long since have 
been forgotten had they not been great works of art, 
and they owe their dynamic vitality to day to the 
fact that they aTe full of that form of inspiration 
which we call poetry 

But art is not only expression it is also a form of 
worship When people say that our churches ore for 
worship and that therefore we must not turn our 
churches mto concert rooms or our services into a 
masquerade they are perfectly right , but their 
reasons are wrong For the true reason is artistic ; 
to turn a church into a concert room is simply bad] 
art, to turn our services mto a fussy, creepy crawly/ 
masquerade is simply bad art , and neither method 
is the expression of true religion, any more than the 
dismal, doleful method is the expression of true 
religion Music whether tnvial or crawling garment^ 
whether sable or garish ceremonial whether static * 
bustling or convulsive, are so far wrong because they! 
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are bad art, and therefore not true worship In these 
casual epithets I h ivc suggested much of our present- 
day May of worship But it has got to stop, or publio 
worship and organized religion itself will disappear 
We ha\c first to get our philosophy right, to realize 
the Spirit of God manifested in beauty, to make 
rverjone understand not only that the worship of 
;lic true God requires art as a plant requires water, 
jut more — that true worship is not a mere alliance 
nth art, hut is art, that there can be no public 
worship without art — many forms of art, and that, 
ust as all great art lias always been the expression 
if religion, so true worship must always express 
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Such services will indeed attract. People will 
flock to them But that will be because we have not 
tried to make them attracts c They will draw men 
in the end simply because we hasc tried to carry out 
the will of God Vnd at first the attempt to carry 
out IBs wiU may not be always successful, for the 
right mmded who would naturally help us have often 
been long driven owav from the church, and in some 
places only an obdurate rump remains But if we 
do right because it 13 right, if we follow the Holy 
Spirit for its own sake, and seek His beauty because 
it is divine, then the Church of Clirist will succeed 
m a way that will make all post ages pale beside the 
age wluch is to come 

It will not be easy at first A hundred years ago 
it would have been almost easv, because our churches 
were then unspoilt compared with what they ore 
to-da> We have to struggle, many of us, amid 
architecture which expresses nothing but a sham 
romance and a sham antiquity, and all of us against 
stained glass which (unlike anything before produced 
by the hand of man) offends equally against beauty 
and against truth And in all the things we have 
to do there is a bad tradition an atmosphere that is 
mawkish, dreary, and unmeaning Our work is 
difficult, because we have great arrears to make up 
But Liverpool Cathedral is here to show us what can 
be done, with vision and with courage (for beauty 
cannot be (ound without the moral virtues also) Mis- 
takes and disappointments there will be, but 
goodness will help us— humility and courage The 
worst part will be the first until the jungle is cleared 
I am sure that it ivjll all be done But my fear is 
this— that it may take fifty years and I do not think 
that our fellow countrymen will give us fifty years 
1 Religion is reconciled to science at least among 
(educated people The problem of the next twenty 
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> cars ujVftHjt _bcjcccanaI«Lto Jirt, m time ? The 
Christian” Social Movement has 'givcrr'Engtand the 
thought of God as the Spirit of goodness, science 
has given the thought of God as the Spirit of Truth- 
Shad we non allow art to give the thought ot God as 
he Spirit of Beauty ? 

That is our present question of hfe and death 
It is m the sphere of beauty that the recovery of 
vitality vwll take place In tliat sphere we shall 
discard our prejudices and forget our dcbosmg party 
cries, and we sliall find truth , and by the means of 
buiuty we shall express truth and make the glory of 
God visible to all men In that light of the Spirit 
we shall see things as they are and by that light we 
shall show them to others Then indeed religion 


will attract, as the loadstone draws the iron , then 
indeed men will find their most thrilling and exalted 
moments m church, the fulfilment of their highest 
desires, the answer to all their questions, the opening 
of their eyes to the splendour of the vision of God, 
the radiance of on unearthly brightness For m a 
Church w^cre_tintlL_and-Jiith_only is proclaim ed, 
where goodnes s.&Sutli e com mon jyayjxLhfe, amlwhere 
ever fads, theywiirfindthe Kin g j s His glory 





PREPARING HIS WAY (6) BY THE 
EXPRESSION OF BEAUTY (Musk) 

(h) By Sir W H Hadow. CBE,D Mus , 

Vice Chancellor of Sheffield University 

\\z may find some difficulty in realizing that a 
generation, so near to the present, day that many 
of its members arc still active, should ever have taken 
seriously Matthew Arnold's definition of religion as 
“morality touched with emotion” It labours, 
indeed, under tw o fatal defects First that morality 
can be touched by many different kinds of emotion 
by that winch accompanies the sentiment of noblesse 
oblige, or of personal affection, or even of Shaftesbury’s 
aesthetic pleasure and that to describe all these as 
religious is clearly untenable The morality, m 
short, vrtuch. the definition, implies must be touched 
by one specific kind of emotion and if we ask lVhnt 
kind 7 ” the only answer that can be given is 
* Religious ’ A more fundamental fault is that it 
makes morality the substance of religion and emotion 
a qualifying characteristic or attribute This it 
may be contended is a reversal of all natural order 
and proportion Religion is not a kind of morality , 
it is a higher synthesis in which morality itself is 
taken up and absorbed as the Idea of Good m 
Plato s Republic is the source not only of reality m 
the objective world but of true apprehension in the 
subjective Nor indeed need we go so far back as 
Plato for our allegory Christian at the outset of 
his Progress turned aside by ill advice to seek m 
the town of Morality a relief from his burden, and 
the imminent disaster which ensued came near 
bringing his whole pilgrimage to an end 
217 
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Arnold's definition is in many tea vs characteristic ot 
hi* time. It was a period of rather qtuct and tepd 
reaction from the fervour of the Oxford Movement 
His own genius inclined to restraint, equanimity, the 
golden mein, and these, however useful they may be 
as guides for conduct, arc not realty relevant as criteria 
of religion At the present time there his come, 
together with much liberty of criticism (parti), 
perhaps, because of this), a new outpouring of the 
essential spirit of worship, the fulfilment of the 
Divine element m man b) a more direct contact with 
its Divine source. At every period in religious 
history this has manifested itself to a greater or less 
degree, sometimes flowing in full measure, some- 
times cheeked or districted in what Dacon calls 
the cretin ct iosU totes temporum, but never entirely 
without witness And as an example and sign of 
its influence at the present day I would ask your 
attention to the great and widespread welcome which 
lias been accorded to Dr Rudolph Otto’s book. The 
Idea of the Holy With only one aspect of that book 
have I to ded here and tbat rather by way of a 
confirming illustration than of the analysis of an 
essential argument. The sympathy with which the 
book has everywhere been received is, I think, a 
clear indication that it not only expresses but 
focuses a truth of religion which we all recognize as 
valid 

According to Dr Otto the central fact of religious 
experience is our apprehension of what lie calls the 
"numinous ”, that is the inherent Divinity 11 bom 
we may clothe with all the noblest attributes that 
human imagination can devise, but to Whom the sum 
total of all these attributes is at best and highest 
only the garment that we see Him by Cudworth 
in a fine metaphor once figured the Divine nature as 
an infinite arete cS which the centre was goodness.. 
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“the rays and expanding plat thereof” wisdom, and 
the circumference power Dr Otto goes further than 
tins Even the goodness of God m any sense in 
which we can understand goodness is but an attribute 
of an essential nature which is behind and beyond it . 
the nature which corresponds to the “ Ineffable ” of 
the Greek mysteries, and which we can know, not 
in its own substance, but only m its effect on 
ourselves ' This ellect I>r Otto describes as the 
tremendum myslcnum, that sense of overwhelm* 
mgness with its correlative self abasement which 
he illustrates from Abraham’s plea with the Almighty 
(Genesis xvin 27), and might equally have illustrated 
from many passages in Isaiah If I might venture 
here to criticize him for a moment, I would suggest 
that he includes in this conception too personal an 
element of what he calls ‘ dread” an instinct ot 
fear or distress which is, I think, not part of true 
religious emotion, but an alloy with which it is some 
times mixed The difference between religion and 
superstition has always seemed to me that m the last 
assay religion is love without fear, and superstition 
fear Without love And if this be so, then our 
conception of the numinous is pure m proportion as 
it has freed itself from all elements of personal or 
self centred misgiving I would instance the climax, 
in Newman’s Dream of Geronlius as an example ot 
what I mean Tor dread therefore, I would always 
substitute “awe,” which, indeed. Dr Otto also 
emphasizes , that awe which, partly schematized, we 
feel m the presence of great genius, but which burns 
with purest flame m the act of Divine Worship the 
sense that we ate in the presence of something 
different in kind from, our common human experience, 
but at the same time something the contemplation of 

<s? S'tt -‘S. 0 ™* “«-»■ “»»“»>•»* 
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which arouses us, not so much to the sense of our own 
shortcomings as to the love of its supreme power and 
goodness. 

If this be so, it means that the act of worship 
carries us up through the empirical world, through 
even the scientific world of laws or the Platonic world 
of ideas, and brings us as near as human nature can 
be brought to the very centre and source of all tilings 
And this mokes it especially right and fitting that in 
the act of worship music should bear an essential 
part, that it should be one of the ways through 
which the mystical contact of the soul with God is 
embodied and expressed I am in no way depreciating 

or decrying other forms of beauty in our liturgical 
use on the contrary, I would have every avenue — 
sense, emotion and reason — exalted and ennobled by 
the skill of architect and painter and cunning work 
man, by all the beauty and majesty of words by the 
dignity of befitting pageant and ceremonial by every 
means which can attune the mind of the hearer and 
purify his soul for the Divine message. But apart 
from any question of comparison, which it is not, 
perhaps, necessary here to raise I would plead that 
music has a positive and essential place in our worship 
and that this entails as necessary correlative great 
care m its selection and a great sense of responsibility 
in its use. 

We may accept without cavil the view of the 
anthropologists that music originates from the height 
ened expression of feeling at first, perhaps only 
interjectional then growing more systematized as 
the feeling itself grows more articulate until it 
develops little by little into something that may 
definitely be described as song Near the beginning of 
its history it was probably reinforced by that sheer 
delight in rhythmic movement which helongs to the 
childhood of the race as it does to the childhood of 
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religious emotions, thus modifying more or less deeply the 
fabric of belief to which at first sight it seems only to minister. 
The musician has done. Iris part as well as the prophet and 
the thinker in the making of religion. Every faith has its 
appropriate music, and the difference between the creeds 
might almost be expressed in musical notation. The interval, 
for example, which divides the wild res els of Cybcle from the 
stately ritual of the Catholic Church is measured by the gulf 
which sesers the dissonant clash of cymbals and tambourines 
from the grave harmonics of Palestrina and Handel. A diff- 
erent spirit breathes in the difference of the music.”* 

It will be observed that Sir James Frazer, who 
holds no brief for religious music, assigns to it a 
naturally creative influence in the progress of religious 
worship ; a far more important place than that of 
a mere accessory or accompaniment to an act of 
worship which could as well have proceeded without 
it. And I believe that music can accomplish this 
because, more intimately than any articulate speech, 
it can represent and express the numinous in human 
utterance. This claim may possibly be met at first 
with some challenge, even with some incredulity. 
That is because many of our people have still so little 
musical training that the art speaks to them in tones 
as remote and unintelligible as those of an unknown 
language. A man is still liable to be accused of 
paradox if he maintains that music is inherently 
significant, that its meaning is not less but more 
intense than that of articulate speech, that it pene- 
trates still further into essentia] truth, that it rises 
still higher towards essential goodness, that the 
beauty which, in some measure, all will agree to 
assign to it is not, as many people seem to think, a 
matter of sensuous gratification in which the higher 
elements of human nature have no place, but the 
very crown and climax of human nature, the nearest 
t j, h. Newman, Sermons preached before the University of Oxford. 
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that it ever attains to the expression of the Divine 
And yet tins is the place that has been accorded to 
it by almost all philosophic writers who have treated 
it with understanding We know what importance 
Plato assigned, xn The Republic to the right 
ordering of musical speech , m The Laws lie is still 
more detailed and still more emphatic Aristotle’s 
testimony, though perhaps fragmentary and imperfect, 
speaks with almost equal conviction The place of 
music in mediaeval education was largely determined 
by its acknowledged importance in the services of the 
Church Most clear of all is the witness of Schopen- 
hauer who, in the third book of The World as Will 
and Idea, assigns to music the highest place among 
all forms of human expression The argument has 
been often quoted — it is familiar to most readers — and 
it may here be summarized for purposes of reference 
The lowest form of human apprehension, says 
Schopenhauer, is that which regards only individual 
things and those only m relation to our own will, i c 
the use that wc can make of them We may imagine 
this kind of apprehension to be shored by the 
rest of animal creation , it appears in man through 
the ordinary experience of everyday life where the 
phenomena by which wc are surrounded are but so 
many instruments and tools for effecting our immediate 
purpose Next above tins comes the scientific 
apprehension in Bacon’s sense of this term, 1 c , the 
inductive power which correlates phenomena and 
sees them as instances of natural law Higher still 
is the imagination of the poet culminating m tragic 
drama, which Schopenhauer regards as the supreme 
form of poetry, and deabng not with individual 
phenomena at all, not with photographic reproductions 
of particular people or particular scenes, but with the 
of which individual phenomena are the transitory 
and imperfect embodiments Hence, the test of great 
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that it ever attains to the expression of the Divine. 

And yet this is the place that has been accorded to 
it by almost all philosophic writers who have treated 
it with understanding. We know what importance 
Plato assigned, in The Republic, to the right 
ordering of musical speech ; in The Lazes he is still 
more detailed and still more emphatic. Aristotle's 
testimony, though perhaps fragmentary and imperfect, 
speaks with almost equal conviction. The place of 
music in mednm al education was largely determined 
by its acknowledged importance in the services of the 
Church. Most clear of all is the witness of Schopen- 
hauer who, m the third book of The World as Will 
and Idea, assigns to music the highest place among 
all forms of human expression. The argument has 
been often quoted — it is familiar to most readers — and 
it may here be summamed for purposes of reference. 
The lowest form of human apprehension, says 
Schopenhauer, is that which regards only individual 
things and those only m relation to our own will, 1 e. 
the use that we can make of them We may imagine 
this kmd of apprehension to be shared by the 
rest of animal creation , it appears in man through 
the ordinary experience of e\ eryday life where the 
phenomena by which wc are surrounded are but so 
many instruments and tools for eff ectrng our immediate 
purpose. Next above this comes the scientific 
apprehension in Bacon's sense of this term, 1 e , the 
inductive power which correlates phenomena and 
sees them as instances of natural law Higher still 
is the imagination of the poet culminating in tragic 
drama, which Schopenhauer regards as the supreme 
form of poetry, and dealing not with individual 
phenomena at all, not with photographic reproductions 
of particular people or particular scenes, but with the 
°f which mdu idual phenomena are the transitory 
and imperfect embodiments. Hence, the test of great 
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Solomon's 1 cmplc (II Ckron v 12), which seems to 
have been on a more magnificent scale than any 
musical festival of our own time , the prophets arc 
full of allusions to music — harvest songs, vintage songs 
and the like — some of the melodies of which were 
apparently incorporated for liturgical use , above all 
we have in the superscriptions of the Psalms a volume 
of musical information which, though not jet entirely 
and finally deciphered is, even m our limited under 
standing of it, conclusive Some of these super 
scnptions relate to the kind of accompaniment a 
single string instrument m one ease in others a 
small band of strings or pipes, in others (this « 
probably the interpretation of * maschil ’) a rich 
and elaborate accompaniment for a full orchestra 
Other superscriptions deal with methods of perform 
ancc, eg, in the manner of Jeduthun 1 ” (Ps Ixxtn ) 
But most significant of all are those which specify 
the melody, sometimes of a folksong to which the 
Psalm is to be sung eg to Lilies,’ or to The 
Lily of Testimony,” A Silent dove afar off ' 

“ Destroy not ’ (winch is stud to be a vintage song) 
and The Hind of the Morning It is clear that 
where directions are so precise and so varied there 
must have been a care both for composition and for 
performance, which implies deep reverence for 
liturgical music The orchestras were of string 
instruments (lyres and harps) wind instruments 
(trumpets and various lands of pipe) and percussion 
instruments, including cymbals one of which seems 
to have been used by the conductor for keeping time 
As a rule the number seems to have been about IS or 

* The exact meaning Is under dispute Jeduthun was tl e 
eponymous toun ler at one of the three gu Ids of Temple s agers 
(see I Chron wi, 41-4* xxv 1 6 11 Chron v 12 A chem ah 

xl 17) and it may refer to some method taught by him Or it 
iz»ay mean some favourite instrument or melody See Hastings 
Dictionary S V 
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arc too much concerned with grammatical niceties 
to be of much use, the philosophers deal mainly with 
its ethical and educational influence, but it is at 
any rate certain that the Clinstinn Church took over 
from Greek usage the different Citharccdic modes, 
with, perhaps, the names of their constituent notes 
and tctrachords, and very likely some of that practice 
of subtle and exact declamation in which the essence 
of Greek music seems to have consisted At any rate 
whether from Greece or from Palestine, the tide of 
Christian music flowed from the East The first 
hymn writer of whom we have any clear knowledge 
was Ephraem the Syrian, who greatly influenced the 
music of Eastern Europe Two Church Councils 
those of Laodicca and Chalcedon both gave attention 
to church music, indeed, the Council of Loodicea 
issued a most salutary prolubition against the 
employment of compositions by unqualified amateurs 
The earliest liturgies were of eastern origin St 
Ambrose the most eminent of the early western hymn 
writers established at Milan the practice of antiphonal 
singing secundum morem orienlaliurn partium But 
if the East were leaders in this matter they were 
soon overtaken and even surpassed by the hymn writers 
of the West and by the progressive regulation of the 
service under Popes Damasus Gelosius and perhaps 
Gregory I The place of the last among these has been 
somewhat obscured by the extravagant and untenable 
claims put forth on his behalf but even if we cannot 
assign to him any specific addition or invention there 
can be no doubt that it was by his authority and 
influence that the Roman use gradually superseded 
those of other contemporary Churches We in England 
have special reason to be grateful to him since the 
first seeds of our church music were sown at his 
instigation by Augustine and Paulmus who were 
followed m tins matter by Wilfrid and Theodore of 
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Tarsus, the first great musical educators of this 
country, and so through Aldhelm and Dunstan to 
the assured harvest of the early middle ages So far 
as we can tell the practice of polyphonal singing, 
winch entirely re\ olutiomzed music, had its origin in 
the church service of our country , it may go back 
as far as Dunstan , it was certainly known m the 
twelfth century and prevalent in the thirteenth , 
and although it led to abuses, and especially that 
obscuring of the sacred text which led Erasmus to 
censure it as a violation of St Paul’s rule against 
speaking in an unknown tongue, yet the splendour 
and beauty of sound which it received m such hands 
as that of the Netherlander Roland De Lattre, the 
Italian Palestrina, and the Englishmen Byrd and 
Tallis have apparelled it m such celestial light as 
musical art had never known before We are very near 
the presence of the numinous when we hear the 
* flbssa Papae Marcelli * or the Penitential Psalms 
of De Lattre, or Byrd’s “ Justorum. Arum® ” and 
“ Civitas Sancti Tui ” 

It is no part of our purpose to follow the course of 
ecclesiastical music through all the centuries , the 
ground which it covered is \ery wide and details liave 
been abundantly discussed elsewhere It is a matter 
of common knowledge that in the seventeenth century 
there followed on the great period of pure polyphony 
a tendency towards secularization and dramatic 
expression affected almost equally by the forms of 
opera and oratorio, which first blossomed during its 
earlier years The tide of lightness and frivolity in 
music was stemmed during the earlier years of the 
eighteenth century by Bach and Handel, during the 
later by Haydn, Mozart and Beethoven Yet even 
the Masses of Haydn and Mozart have been brought 
under ecclesiastical censure During the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries we have been witnessing a 
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curious development of idiom in music very rapidly 
changing during its later years and leaving our com 
posers of to day with a language almost as different 
from that of their predecessors as a Romance tongue 
from Latin Mention however should specially be 
made of an unduly neglected chapter in ecclesiastic 
music — that provided by the composers of Spain and 
especially the writing of what was called the Valcncian 
School These arc works of astonishing purity and 
dignity, almost entirely untouched by the course of 
secular events and maintaining e\ cn in the nineteenth 
century a sort of serene austerity so well proportioned 
that it could dispense with ornament, so solidly 
built that it offered no crevice for decay , a monu 
ment which we seem to have disregarded for no 
better reason than that it stands beyond the 
Pyrenees 

But jt may be worth while briefly to trace the course 
of the history in our own country since church music 
was our chief means of expression when os musicians 
w e stood in the forefront of Europe Even when we 
forgot our traditions and forfeited our inheritance, 
there was always a little thread of Ynthem or Canticle 
to prevent the record from being entirely broken 
Ousted successively from every other form of compo 
sition English music at its darkest pen od could take 
sanctuary in the Church 

In the fifteenth century John Dunstable was by 
all acknowledgment the first composer m Europe 
He seems to have lived much abroad and among his 
immediate pupils and successors the greatest were the 
founders of the Flemish School — -Dufay Binchois and 
others At the same time we have perhaps a little 
too easily accepted the sardonic criticism of Johannes 
Tinctor the Fleming that the English followers of 
Dunstable were mere imitators and that the Flemings 
alone earned on ius work with original vitality and 
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intelligence. The re discovery of the Old Hall MS 
containing the compositions of King Henry VI and 
his contemporaries, has gone some v. ay to modify this 
judgment , indeed, Henry VI has some claim for the 
highest place among royal composers It is noticeable, 
by the way, through what a long period English music 
was aided by royal protection Henry V sent for his 
Choir to Rouen, Henry VI composed motets for the 
service at "Windsor, Richard III, whose true character 
Sir Clements Markham has apparently revealed to 
us, reorganized and endowed the Chapel Royal, 
Henry VIH was a celebrated musician, and so 
were at least two of lus children It was not until 
the time of James I that the royal favour was partially 
withdrawn, and even so it came back in full measure 
after the Restoration Nor should w e forget that it 
was George I who brought Handel to England, and 
that George III held him in very high honour and 
esteem 

At any rate, if Tinctor’s reproach was ever justified, 
the occasion of it passed at the beginning of the six 
teenth century With Taverner and Shepherd, Tye 
and White, Tallis and Byrd and Orlando Gibbons, 
England produced a century of ecclesiastical music 
which is still one of the chief glories of our annals 
At the death of Gibbons in 1625 began a period of 
decadence, stayed for a time by the genius of Purcell, 
but Purcell died when he was 37, and from lus time 
to the middle of the nineteenth century England 
produced no composer to whom the word genius could 
rightly be applied Before his influence could estab 
lish a School, Handel came over and at his approach 
our native music made way Some historians claim 
Handel as our own, and no doubt this country made 
lum welcome and he lived among us for over forty 
years, but we ean no more claim Handel than the 
French can claim Lulli We were the land of his 
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choice and adoption , ours was not the pit from which 
he was digged However, during this dark period we 
still kept a slender light burning before the altar 
Greene, Handel’s contemporary, had genuine talent 
and at least one of his anthems rises to a high level of 
stateliness and dignity , BattisluII wrote a few fine 
things and would have written more had he not been 
broken hearted by a bereavement The elder Wesley 
to whom chiefly we owe the study of Bach in England, 
produced m his fitful and eccentric life at least two 
masterpieces, Attwood earned on the tradition of 
Mozart, and Walmsley that of Attwood , Sebastian 
Wesley, unhappily influenced at times by the fashion 
for Spohr, had a really original gift and a limpid stream 
of pure and expressive melody With his death in 
187G it may be said that the old order passed away 
and the renaissance of British music began with the 
almost simultaneous arrival of Parry and Stanford 
Since then the line has been continued by Elgar and 
Vaughan Williams and Holst, who are now exchanging 
the ranks of the Hastati for those of the Prwcipcs 
Among the younger men the attractions of church 
music are for the moment less potent than those of 
some other forms, but there are some whom we still 
expect to come to us with gifts m their hands 

It will be observed that m this brief historical 
sketch mention has occasionally been made of errors 
or frivolities by which the natural course of the church 
music has been cither misfed or demoralized It may, 
perhaps be asked how this is compatible with the st iti 
ment that music represents the numinous in human 
speech and that it is therefore correlative with the nu- 
minous in w orship The answer to this may be found in 
the Preface on the service of the Church which stands at 
the beginning of our Book of Common Pm> cr fiiere 
w as ne\ ei anything Uy the v>\t of maw so well devised, 
or so sure established which in continuance of time 
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hath not been corrupted ” Music is no more immune 
from corruption than any other form of expression, 
even religion itself, which has to pass through the 
channels of an imperfect humanity Indeed, we may 
say that music is in the greater danger because of the 
extraordinary apathy and carelessness with which 
most people regard it I believe that when their 
attention is engaged all persons prefer good music 
to bad, noble to ignoble, but there is I think, no corner 
in the field of human civilization in which weeds have 
been allowed to grow with so little supervision The 
result is that some error creeps in almost unperceived, 
it gains ground because no one cares to eradicate it, 
and by the time its intrusion is noticed it has taken 
such a flourishing root that, like a mandrake, it cannot 
be pulled up without tears One instance of this 
is the abuse of medueval polyphony which we have 
already noticed parts interwoven until the phrase 
was no longer intelligible, syllables protracted until 
the word was no longer articulate, secular melodies 
used as the staple of liturgical song Another was 
the tendency to theatneahsm which manifested 
itself among the lesser composers in the late seventeenth 
and early eighteenth centuries and which sprang from 
a desire to make the details of music expressive 
« ithout a compensating grasp of its general structure 
Another, specially prevalent some half century ago, 
was tile tendency to softness and sentimentalism, 
which meant really the use of cheap and shallow 
formulae w Inch even if they had done some little service 
in better hands, were quite inadequate for the purpose 
for which they were intended Others, again sprang 
from mere ignorance and want of skill , the admission 
into the church service of work which, even if sincere 
in its intention w as too clumsy and illiterate to desen e 
a place, and which 1 am afraid was very often a mere 
outburst of that small personal vanity which so very 
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frequently goes with incompetence The prohibition 
of the Council of Laodicea ought to be repeated and 
extended in each generation 

There js here no need for apportioning any blame or 
censure It is natural that men m the first flush of a 
new technique or a new medium should so misinterpret 
their functions as to make ingenuity an end in itself 
It is not less natural that new forms or idioms of 
expression should, at the moment when they appear, 
attract an undue amount of attention by their "very 
no\ elty , it requires a certain period of sifting before 
their places can be determined. Ev en the weaklings 
and the sentimentalists may in their shallow measure 
be endeavouring to say something which the} have 
genuinely at heart As a rule, church musics even at 
its least worthy, has been free from that commercial 
ism which is the chief enemy of art and literature 
But w hen all this has been granted to the full we should 
still be left with an unflinching resolve not to admit 
to our church services any land or example of music 
which falls short of the highest standard that it can 
attain 

And this for two plain reasons First that when we 
call our act of worship the Service, w e are dedicating it 
as an offering to God, and before His Altar we hav e no 
right to present anything that is blemished And 
secondly our act of worship brings into the Divine 
Presence the soul of the worshipper, which must, 
therefore, be purified and uplifted to the utmost of 
its spiritual capacity in order that it may gam the 
strengthening and refreshing which no unworthy 
recipient has a right to ask And if it be argued 
that the recipient must m all cases be unworthy, 
and that, therefore, any such attempt is foredoomed 
to failure, the answer is that this is a counsel of 
despair which would equally jusUfv live abwsgatvoR 
of all standards m ever} other part of the act of 
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worship But, indeed, as a matter of principle we 
can Jnrdlydoubt that there is here a general agreement 
It is needless to labour the point that when we attend 
the Supper of the Great King we must wear our 
wedding garment 

This conclusion translated into practice means the 
application of a critical standard and the rigorous 
exclusion of all that falls below it There follows the 
inevitable question how and by whom this standard 
is to be applied, and at what point our line is to be 
drawn On this point I would venture to speak with 
entire frankness The standard should be applied by a 
council of those best fitted to speak in the name of 
church music, whether from the side of the Ministry 
or from the side of musical art or from those, of whom 
we have not a few in England, who can hold an 
authoritative balance between them , and the one 
general instruction under which such a council should 
act should be. When m doubt exclude ” Nothing, m 
short, should be admitted to the canon of church, 
music which is not accepted as deserving of its place 
by a consensus of the liberal and trained judgment pf 
those best fitted to pronounce A corpus of such 
music could easily be prepared , some of the work 
lias already been done in various parts of the field , 
it could, of course, be left open so that further additions 
might be made from time to time as opportunity 
arose It would represent a monument of beauty 
and dignity and reverence as gTeat m its way as the 
Windows of York or the fabric of Westminster 

Here some objections should be considered First 
that the exclusion of some of the works that have 
won their way into popular favour would give offence 
and would be met by resentment and alienation 
I do not believe that this objection is of great moment 
Almost all the church music to which it applies was 
written in one generation by insufficiently qualified 
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Worship But, indeed, as a matter of principle we 
can hardly doubt that there is here a general agreement 
It is needless to labour the point that when we attend 
the Supper of the Great Kang we must wear our 
Wedding garment 

This conclusion translated into practice means the 
application of a critical standard and the rigorous 
exclusion of all that falls below it There follows the 
inevitable question how and by whom tins standard 
is to be applied, and at what point our line is to be 
drawn On this point I would venture to speak with 
entire frankness The standard should be applied by a 
council of those best fitted to speak in the name of 
church music, whether from the side of the Ministry 
or from the side of musical art or from those, of whom 
we have not a few in England, who can hold an 
authoritative balance between them , and the one 
general instruction under which such a council should 
act should be, "When in doubt exclude ” Notlung, in 
short, should be admitted to the canon of church 
music which is not accepted as deserving of its place 
by a consensus of the liberal and trained judgment of 
those best fitted to pronounce A corpus of such 
music could easily be prepared , some of the work 
has already been done in various parts of the field , 
it could, of course, be left open so that further additions 
might be made from time to time as opportunity 
arose It would represent a monument of beauty 
and dignity and reverence as great m its way as the 
windows of York or the fabric of Westminster 
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that the exclusion of some of the works that have 
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composers ; it is holding its place merely by use and 
wont ; it could be gradually and imperceptibly 
dropped out of use with little or no danger of offending 
the consciences of the congregation. I do not believe 
tliat people prefer bad music to good ; I do believe, 
and am indeed convinced by some half century of 
experience, that a vast number of people adopt no 
criteria of excellence at all, that on the whole they 
prefer any music which is rapid in movement and 
brief in duration, and that apart from this they do 
not really distinguish between one idiom and another. 

I had a curious illustration of this at a Sunday School 
Festival which once did me the honour of inviting 
me to preside at its annual festival. The Director 
had prepared a list of hymns for the occasion which 
included — I am speaking quite literally— some of the 
best and some of the worst with which I am acquainted ; 
melodies as far apart from each other as the poetry 
of Milton from the poetry of Martin Tupper. The 
selection made on that occasion happened to be 
exclusively from the worse melodies. Next year I 
was, invited again and in accepting asked whether 
some principle of selection could be adopted. I 
received a most kindly and sympathetic answer 
saying that there were evidently some tunes to which 
X took exception and if I would indicate which these 
were they should be avoided on the next occasion. 
Nothing could have shown a more courteous desire 
to meet my personal wish or a more complete absence 
of any understanding as to the ground on which they 
were formed. 

It may be, therefore, tliat too much attention has 
been paid to the possible discontent of those who have 
not really shown any very accurate powers of dis- 
crimination. The bad music of a hundred years ago 
when, for instance, a parody of “ Itulc, Britannia ” 
was sung as a hymn, is now merely a matter of historic 
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or antiquarian interest , practically it has become 
obsolete The rapid advance m the understanding 
of music which has spread through this country m 
the last few years is far outstripping the bad music of 
my own childhood , there is an increasing number 
of people who are offended by what is trivial or false 
or irre\ crent. It may, indeed, be urged that of tins 
fact more account might justly be taken. We have 
frequently heard the plea that music of a quality 
acknowledged to be inferior should retain its place 
because “ people Uhe it ” , because it strikes some 
responsive chord of pleasure or association in some 
section of the worshippers But we do not hear so 
much of the steadily increasing number to whom 
these trivialities give real pain, who are distracted 
by them from the true objects of worship, who are 
set in an atmosphere in which their souls cannot 
breathe freely and naturally, who — to use a more 
obvious metaphor — are jangled out of tune with the 
key of worship It implies, surely, some ill adjust- 
ment of the balance if we are to regard those who 
are careless or indifferent and to leave on one side 
those to whom the subject is of vital importance. 
Part of the reason for this has already been indicated 
the fact that many people have never come to the 
realization that music can be significant and that its 
significance may cover the whole range from empty 
and trivial folly to the highest expression of the 
spirit of man Those who approach the question 
from this standpoint are naturally incredulous or 
impatient when they hear that bad music can be 
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so soon ns _ the principles were explained and 
their applicability indicated. It is not, let me repeat 
a question ot opposing camps or of dto-rf 
standpoint; the distinction is between those wh 
have thought about the matter and those who ha 

Sairt for granted. And if this be so the first hah 
of the objection falls to the ground ; there can ben 
£lk of coercion where all may be convmcci 
■Whether or not it is advisable that there should be 
single use for the whole English Church, is a mat 
of discipline and organization on which 1 have a 
naht to express an opinion, though here, again, 
-JLvv to my hearers the Preface on Services 
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One final word. Dr. Otto, in the work to 
I have so often alluded devotes one appendix to ft 
' t .,_ n of silent worship and one most interesting 
qU foace re) to the limitations of music. I ■» 
S here concerned to deny that there may be mom^ 
sdent communion, that these arc, perhaps. J* 
of A intimate of all, where no articulate express 
°l ost ,, iriji/i is possible, where there is hardly c' 

° f aD ^iisness, but something like the Nirvana winch 

consa f ,tT votaries has described as “ bliss 

on ? ?* At such a time any form of utterance * > 
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btel^ 111 ..Sanctus” of Bach's B Minor 
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from the earth and see the circling of an infinite 
heavenly host, where the morning stars sing together 
and the sons of God shout for joy: but it is a 
conception of the " Sanctus ” suitable rather for the 
concert room than for the church. It would have 
been well had Dr. Otto contrasted the corresponding 
movement of Beethoven’s great “ Missa SolcAnis” and 
especially its opening, where the sound, perfectly 
simple and almost at lowest degree of audibility, 
is informed with a spiritual meaning which ''C seem 
to feci at the very centre of our soul. 

To discuss this matter further would carry me 
beyond the limits of my theme. All I um here 
concerned to maintain is, that so far as utterance and 
expression of any kind are possible so they ate at 
their noblest when they are heightened and trans* 
&$uc.d by musical axt. Too long have we regarded 
it as something external to the development of the 
human spirit, as some appanage or adornment or 
luxury which can be adopted without ennoblement 
or discarded without essential loss. It is something 
far more intimate than this. It is at the very centre 
and essence of our being : through it we can express 
thoughts that he too deep not only for tears but for 
utterance ; through it we can be caught up into the 
Divine Presence and hear those things that, because 
they are unspeakable, are higher and more holy than 
the range of any speech. 
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whatever kind, lias no more place in the House of jfce 
Lord than the money changers had in the Tempter 
to leave it in possession is not charity but tncurta 
One has onlj to consider how such a plea would be 
received on any other similar question One caiuw 
imagine an unauthorized amateur being gneo a tree 
hand to decorate tbe cburch walls, one canno 
imagine the liturgy or the lessons replaced at random 
by some modem and unworthy substitute 
ently it is only in the music that the priesthood i 
to be set aside and the preaching of Korali, Dataan 
and Abiram accepted as authoritative 

In the best church music can be found a resp^f. 
for every mood which may legitimately be admit cu 
into worship at all moods of praise and prayer* 
penitence and exaltation, of the joy of God’s Hous 
and the sacramental communion of His Presence 
Its appeal is, m its place, universal for there is no 
noble aspect of human nature which it does no 
touch and no ignoble aspect which it needs to consider 
To suppose that it is necessarily intricate, orclabora e 
— or cold and austere — or beset with difficulties— -or 
in any way unapproachable to the plain man— an 
this rests on a misunderstanding of its nature and 
its function In itself it is the purest expression of 
that state of the soul which shows itself m the act 
of worship, and as such it belongs to all to whom 
that act is a reality 

Is a doubt the application of this standard would 
discontinue a vast proportion of the music which has 
actually been written for use in church services 
That is in itself wholly desirable , it is, indeed, one 
of the principal ends which reformers should have 
m view In every generation false prophets have 
made their v oiccs heard and the populace bs« accepted 
their message with little demur \t present ut hove 
a treasure house into which, by Jus tone accident, a 
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PREPARING HIS WAY (c) B\ CENTAL 
DEVELOPMENT ( Teaching ) 

(i) By 3Ir R A Raven, 31 A., 

Assistant At aster of Rugby School 

Not much in the way of definition nor of preface is 
required by one who tries to speak of the Eternal 
Spirit as it shews itself in the young The young 
are so manifestly inhabited by a spirit, that spirit is 
so spontaneous and genuine, it works so freely and 
quickly and so unceasingly in the young, that it seems 
indeed that the task of us, the grown ups, is to stand 
aside and admire, to clear the way that the young 
may have an unimpeded course for their advance, 
and to look upon our dealings with them not under 
the analogy of the carpenter, to plane, saw, split and 
shape, nor of the blacksmith to hammer, forge and 
harden, but rather of the gardener , and here again 
to refine and to leave aside the gardener’s work of 
lopping and pruning and transplanting, the more 
drastic of his w ays of treating his plants, and to mutate 
rather his gentler methods, whereby be remotes weeds 
from about his nurslings, fosters their growth, 
ministers to their needs m food and warmth and 
light, and finds it hard to keep pace with their amazing 
appetite for life. Life, that is the word for the young, 
life perhaps ev en more than love, life so wide that it 
embraces love, or love so wide that it grasps all hfc 
in its arms , the child at its best is a standing illus- 
tration of the point where life and love blend into 
one 

It has been bebeved that the young ire full of evil , 
there is the old tradition that a child that howls 
loudly at the font is shewing healthy signs of a fierce 
2-U 
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and final rending of the partnership between him and 
the devil, and this tradition represents much that 
has been believed and taught about the bringing up 
of children, of the inevitable need of the rod, and so 
on And it has been fashionable of late to decry and 
make fun of these older beliefs which made less happy 
the childhood of many of us and of the great majority of 
our parents Those older beliefs are by now, it 
seems, a corpse, and it would be profitless and un 
gracious to appear to drive in yet another dagger 
That is a quite negative task, as was the task of looking 
for faults m the innocence of childhood and of 
scourging them thence forthwith More profitable 
is it to try and see where the excellencies of childhood 
he, to be aware of the pleasant places m the country 
of childhood and if we must exact toil and industry 
from the inhabitants, at any rate set up our chimneys 
and forges and furnaces without ruining the land 
scape In other words if we must face children with 
the prospect of manhood, its labours and its responsi 
bill ties, let us at anv rate see if we cannot do so without 
spoiling the charm, the freshness and the goodness 
of children 

What then is this charm, freshness and goodness ? 

One may begin with the child’s delight in the five 
senses One can recollect in one s own childhood 
the intense delight of such sensations as stroking a 
cat’s fur, smelling a flower tasting sweets, listening 
to ram or wind letting water run through one’s 
fingers and so on How well did the authoress of 
the Fairchild Family, a book so justly ridiculed for 
its moral methods, understand some parts of the nature 
of children when she described not without a certain 
suitable gusto, meals in which appear cherry tart and 
cream Again when Rupert Brooke in his poem 
The Great Lover catalogues many dear and familiar 
things that appeal to the senses, he is recording joys 
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that n ere chiefly and originally childish joys, and not 
trivial amusements. The lamentable loss of the 
freshness of experience is for most of us best put by 
Wordsworth in his Ode, when he bewails the depar- 
ture of the “glory and the freshness of a dream ” from 
our appreciation of the world around us, and it is the 
freshness and keenness which is the special merit of 
the observation of the young. 

Now it is a proverbial saying that love and hate 
are not far removed. Indeed they have much in 
common. It is the natural work of love to recall 
the minutest details of the thing loved — whether it 
be the features of the face of a loved person, the very 
words and inflections of tone in a happy conversation, 
the smallest details of place in a memorable walk 
or excursion. The same holds true of hatred one 
can recall in the tiniest detail the manners, tones and 
affectations of a person disliked, the very words 
exchanged in a quarrel, the smallest item of one’s 
surroundings at a time of gloom or unhappiness 
It is true that the will makes an effort to retain the 
former and to dismiss the latter, but whether 
retamed or dismissed the memories are never blurred , 
whether buned or revived, there they are, clear and 
distinct So that hatred has at any rate one function 
of Jove — the intense and close scrutiny And prob- 
ably a truer classification of one’s feelings of attraction 
and repulsion would be to class love and hatred as 
two variants of the same thing, while the true contrary 
— the real opposite of love — is indifference and 
boredom 

Seen from this point of view the love, the hfc and 
the interest of children is unflagging and inexhaustible. 

The best of the grown-ups find it a constant stimulus ; 
they know it is infectious, and stay where they may 
catch the germ ; it is a confession of weakness to get 
away and seek for quiet, and to tell the young to run 
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away and play, to be seen and not heard We exclaim 
with surprise when we read that Jane Austen used to 
write her novels in ft room full of children , we ought 
on the contrary to admire her wisdom for having 
learnt to make use for her work of the first of all the 
stimulants A lady took me to see her own portrait 
the other day, just painted and painted notably by 
a young artist , “ and the extraordinary thing was,” 
she said “ that the children were constantly in the 
room and that he never seemed to mind their inter- 
ruptions a bit ” The truth doubtless was that the 
children contributed a great deal to the truth and 
beauty of the picture, and the artist was content to 
be thus helped 

The teacher’s work then is both humble and 
responsible , humble in the admission that he has 
to guide only, to give opportunities, to allow to grow, 
to let work rather than to order, to bestir, to arouse 
or to create , responsible for the fear that by not 
knowing or watching those under his care he may so 
easily restrain or hamper wound or spoil, or even 
poison And here are some of the natural impulses 
of the child for which he has to make way and find 
scope, trusting the spirit that breathes these impulses 
to be the true and the good First of all, perhaps 
including all, is the desire and ambition to grow, to 
gam power Tius certainly includes an intense desire 
to learn There is no reason for thinking that the 
process of attaining knowledge need be in any way 
a tedious one With small people it very seldom is, 
even supposing that children are the victims of really 
blundering and bad teachers It always seems to 
me that the learning of reading must have been the 
most unfamiliar and the most exhausting task of our 
lives I shudder to contemplate the possibility of 
being now at my present age faced by another such 
task Yet who has heard of an average child who 
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has failed to learn how to read ? And there are other 
tasks of learning which the child easily achieves 
with an immense capacity for further acquisition of 
knowledge Later perhaps something may be said 
of the reason why school work is disliked , but no 
one can be unaware of tjie immense self imposed 
labours that boys undertake Everyone Jena ns bojs 
who can produce at will long lists of cricketers 
complete with initials representative of every county 
or who are capable of detailed descriptions of endless 
makes of motor cars or, if their hobbies have taken 
them into quieter places who can produce at wiu 
quite as many facts about birds or flowers or moths 
or beetles 

Then beside this great appetite for knowledge 13 
the appetite for doing things and for learning bow to 
do them There is little doubt that we do not tap 
with anything like sufficient current the reservoir of 
childish energy We are too afraid of allowing things 
into children s hands either because we fear for the 
child or because we fear for what he is handling 
And we do far too much for children postponing the 
moment when they should be doing things for them 
selves We are fearful of their touching or handling 
common objects of household use ne only allow 
them playthings keeping them back in the realm of 
make belief when they are urgent to tread firmly on 
the solid soil of a real world And yet sometimes 
when we are forced by circumstances to entrust 
small responsibilities to children do they not rise to 
the occasion ? How often in a poverty stricken 
household where the mother is dead or handicapped 
do we know of boys and girls managing affairs with 
much level headed capacity f So seldom do w c really 
try to let joung children manage things 
And then again in the class room we must ask our 
selves are w e letting grow* or are we 1 tampering ? If 
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we could only get nd of our familiarity with the 
common spectacle of desks and benches and could step 
into a modern school with unprejudiced and otherworld 
eyes, how fatuous would appear to us the rows of 
active bodied and busy minded children sitting in 
numbered positions and often in constrained attitudes, 
and how utterly unsuited to the natural aptitudes and 
requirements of youth 1 No wise teacher will try to 
thwart the restlessness of children There is of course 
a restlessness that gets in the way of other children, 
but that is a lesson which groups of young ones often 
learn by themselves , and the happiest roomful of 
them is full of various activities going on side by side 
without interfering with one another Indeed this, 
it seems to me, is one of the great lessons taught 
by Madame Montesson 

Next I come to another symptom of the child’s 
inspiration , his desire to make and create Here is 
to be found and to be cherished the most sacred of 
all human impulses if for one reason only For this 
is the impulse upon which finally depends the pro 
pagation of our species the guarantee of our posterity , 
and upon the wise or unwise treatment of this impulse 
depends to some extent the fertility or barrenness of 
the race, and the happiness of the individual for the 
child who has learnt early to turn in many directions, 
artistic or mechanical the natural impulse to create, 
develops into the man who can satisfy happily both 
the imperious demands of his nature and the rigid 
requirements of modern civilization In the school 
this lo\e of creating blends itself with the activity 
already spoken of, it shews itself in making mud 
patties in moulding plasticine or clay in carpentering 
and hammering it rises to painting to writing 
poetry and plays and music and to all the thousand 
ways in which a child sets itself to create And tins 
goes deeper For the child has a strong emotional 
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nature, he needs an easy play for his emotions, 
not the contrast between Jong reserve and violent 
passionate outburst which is found in some children , 
but the steady devotion of feeling to an ideal, which 
he should, if possible, be trying to express m some 
artistic form of creation It is a point which hardly 
needs labouring to day , so frequently is this truth 
made clear by modern writers and psychologists, 
but it is a matter of great importance and could 
hardly be omitted m any land of survey. 

Nor can a child’s appetite for growth be spoken 
of without mentioning its desire to excel Now there 
is no doubt that children of a certain age, boys at 
the preparatory school age for example, arc like 
young saplings in a copse, each thrusting up its head 
with all possible vigour for light and air and ruth- 
lessly, even cruelly, striving with its neighbour and 
oiten stifhng it I believe that we make much too 
much of the emulous and competati ve spirit in schools. 
The aims of a system of emulation are obvious , but 
it is doubtful whether in schools we pick the right 
age for applying such methods , and it is quite 
certain that they are m no easy harmony with 
Christ’s teaching For example, it seems possible 
that the whole of the mark system which we apply 
so much in schools is false and harmful , and that 
systems of individual rivalry, such as in running 
races, or offering cnchet bats for the highest individual 
batting average, are as bad Probably tne truth 
is that the abundant spirit of rivalry of young 
people at this age is in reality a rivalry against 
their weaker selves Every boy' thirsts for constant 
proof that he is getting stronger and taller and wiser 
and fuller of knon ledge, tins is natural enough, and 
it is natural enough too that in schools and m families 
the standard of measurement should be that of one’s 
neighbours E\ cry one knows how brothers squabble. 
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when, the elder is not far enough ahead to be a hero 
or to be out of the reach of the rivalry of the > ounger 
Everyone remembers those queer little alliances and 
clans that coalesce between preparatory school boys, 
with some secret code of language or other mark of 
exclusive power, only to dissolve as quickly AH 
these are symptoms of the intense desire to grow, 
and perhaps we allow the boy too many opportuni- 
ties of comparing himself with others, and not enough 
of comparing himself with his past and outgrown 
self In any case this is only a stage, and a far finer 
one begins to come with adolescence, for here perhaps, 
for the first time, the boy begins to feel that need to 
de>ote himself to others which for us older ones alone 
makes life liveable , and often he plunges into the 
new element with the same headlong abandonment as 
into a noon day swimming pool I spoke of the 
child’s capacity to love, and spoke of it rather as 
absorption in life The small child’s love is of 
everything around it, of things, of doings, of people 
and places almost indiscriminately- — of life in general 
That special meaning put by elders into love, the love 
of other people, does not seem to stand out at once 
m the young till the age which is generally, but not 
very scientifically, described as the beginning of 
adolescence Here, however, one gets the finest 
flower of youth The analogy of the thrusting 
sapling no longer bolds, a boy of 14 or 15 needs more 
than anything else to join himself to a group, and to 
devote to that group an almost passionate loyalty 
Yet the keen sight and observation, the intense 
physical enjoyment of the world, the insatiable 
curiosity, and the springy resilience of childhood, 
with all its old objectivity is still there Whether 
it is the duty of the wise teacher to train a boy at this 
stage, or merely to feed him by providing the various 
needs of his age, is questionable But it is certain 
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that the attitude towards the boy in those who hold 
authority over him matters as much now as ever 
As he changes from childhood to manhood a boy 
becomes aware of a change in himself New powers 
are developing, faster than ever, and in some ways 
they are strange, ev en alarming ones He is puzzled , 
he is perhaps not sure of himself It matters very 
much here how he is treated He will very likely 
need guidance , he is not very likely to come and 
ask for it , he is much more likely to imitate what 
appear to be sound examples But appearance is not 
alw a) s realit) , companions who may appear to take 
manhood familiarly are perhaps merely covering 
their qualms by assumed bravado In any case 
imitation is inferior to real experience , and it is far 
better that a boy should trust himself and be self- 
reliant, welcome his new powers with faith and be 
certain that the many new stirrings are natural and 
good It is about now, I believe, that a bo> 's earlier 
training is going to bear serious fruit , it is about 
now that the management of himself is going to be 
lus own affair whether successful or unsuccessful , 
and it is about now that we can consider what the 
teacher should ha\ e been doing so far 

^Vhat then has the teacher done to foster that 
eternal spirit of life and love which has been breathing 
through lus pupils ? Has he sternly made up his 
mind what is wanted and insisted on demanding 
that from his children and nothing else ? Has he 
scolded and driven or has he been patient and 
encouraging ? Has lie been merciless to inadequacy, 
and if he has found onlj warmth where he wanted a 
bright blaze has he stamped his foot on the smoulder 
and put it out 9 Or has he been much wiser and 
looked round for whatever life Jic could find and 
wherever he could find it? Has he cherished all 
that was living, sheltered and fed all the beat he 
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t ’. e ." lse * * believe, to encourage the small 
elulds dehght m the five senses, for lie will know 

and %nr gh ! he Senses ’ " orkln ff ™th the minute 

i",' 5 0b j cr 7 tlon of a chdd » “me love and 
noting f e ’* an ^, , a so wth the corollary we have 
throiml! ha i te 00(1 knowled ee » and knowledge coming 
JMQUg, observation, means truth and familiarity 
* un S s « and familiarity, even with evil, if it 
w u i1a ®. fam dianty of clear impartial observation, 
rp« , sometimes breeds contempt, also destroys fear 
fln j a " a ^ s tke aim — the destruction of fear, 

t ni cf lr , e *v 81Vlng i , 0f scope for familiarity, love and 
tnist m the w orld to fill out the child s life Nor will 
» _ achcr ever wish a cluld not to ask questions 
«e wjjj remember that the child longs to learn and 
WU remember all that it is interested in He should 
e J as man y questions as he can and where he 
rannot answer, he must direct children to people or 
uooks where the answers are to be had He will 
emember that unsatisfied curiosity is a morbid state 
i I ?. 1 . nd » and that where gaps in knowledge cannot 
ruled with fact, they will certa nly be filled with 
a ? C ^ * and that often when a puzzled child has 
mi A . a question and not been satisfied his curious 
‘uuia. Jike an imprisoned gnat will buzz its vaporous 
‘ n f r °und the hard walls of the problem with a 
xrVu morbid persistency of fanciful solutions 
-Wot that there is any harm in childish fancy , it is 
common enough feature, though generally dispensed 
u the tlme the mfant school stage is over After 
tnat the teacher will have the task of seeing that in 
a ers L °‘ knowledge fancy is not playing its hazy 
part where duty requires the discovering of fact, 
and when a child brings to him a matter of speculation 
he will have the task of guiding that speculation along 
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the lines of adherence to what is probable rather 
than of attraction to what is desirable He will 
teach him to build castles, but not m the air, and the 
child will know the delights of solid building. Every- 
one who knows himself at all well knows how fancy 
roams along pleasant paths, upwards into the im- 
possible, away from the true, A{v oiding facts, picturing 
delights, and leading to the goal of imaginary self- 
graUfication If possible, and I believe it is possible, 
a teacher can show a child how to use his fancy not 
as a pleasant will -of the-wisp, but as imagination of 
the true; to combine old truths and facts in new 
ways, so as to form no shadowy hallucinations or 
mirages , but some sound mental construction that 
will stand the shocks of reality in the future. But 
such faculties in children are elusive , and the teacher 
will find that just where he thought he had planted 
a seed there is no growth, and where he knons be 
has not sown, just there there is visible fertility So 
he will probably be content with the plain task of 
feeding the appetite for knowledge 

Nor will he forget the appetite for activity. He will 
never curb the restlessness of a child except where it is 
hindering another child Restlessness is merely a 
symptom of energy unoccupied Not all teachers 
realize that to make a child sit still and sit up, “ hands 
on desk and feet crossed ” (one has heard the order) 
is calling upon it to perform a very hard task, all the 
harder because it is unnatural How much attention 
does such a teacher seriously expect to get to Ins lesson 
or lecture if he has already given Ins class the exhaust- 
ing duty of keeping still ? He mil get much more 
attention probably from the boy who is lolling on one 
arm and quictlv but steadily exercising Ins surplus 
energy on sketching horses or motor-cars with the 
other hand , the bulk of tliat bov’s energy may v cry 
hhciy be going into his work , the surplus is being 
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quietly employed and not struggling against a 

SBStS?- rr s i e ^ aTmito 

the l" , Any ?T teacher will recognize 

be heard tnn' S l ° “ ctlve > bis v °iee will not 
fetchin it h* ottcn ' duties of opening windows, 
other "7 t,ng on blackboards and all the 

ddelted to ,b S ° f r or f»^ classroom will be 
what m-fnl the J pu P‘ ls ' and ,f hc '* clever, he will do 
achviSTJ m t , ead ’“ s d0 ' and br “S “» much 
foriiiS "1° ‘ lle "° rk of h,s c,oss as ^ tin, in the 
healthful act'ng and smging and dancing and other 
tables fU aCtlVlt,es t,mt are creeping into our time- 

o° r ,' T ‘ U be fOT «ct how essential it is that children 
are l, activity should create AH healthy children 
TO busy making something, and ns I have said before 
ac ii makm 5» as *t so often is, is an emotional 
<•__ . r 1 **? an active occupation, so much the better 
i ® ur usc °f language brings us into a 
rni°.? aradox on thls p° mt * for the child who is 
nstantly giving play to his emotions is the contrary 
rath at WC ca ^ t ^ le emotl onaI child The latter is 
. j. er ° ae ''ho cannot manage Ins emotions success 
uuy , the former is one who can manage them with 
an a’ S ivin g them all plenty of play m due season 
na saving himself from what are very correctly 
ermed “ outbursts ” The successful teacher will 
turn his pupils into the former Lind Whether he 
in train them by the more violent emotional exercises 
ot singing, playing instruments, reciting, dancing 
ana so on, or by the slower arts of painting and 
awing, writing prose and verse, carving making 
oats and so forth is perhaps a question to be put to 
an expert authority In either case he will be mini s 
enng to their activity and giving play to their 
emotions, and generally fostering that eternal spirit 
which is theirs 
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Then how will he deal with that longmg to excel ? 
He mil make lus comparisons, I think, always betw een 
a pupil’s present and his past, not between two boys, 
and he will find many opportunities to praise, and 
omit many opportunities of blame Blaming is a 
negative job , praising is a positive and constructive 
one Blaming is talking about faults , dwelling as 
it were, on sin — breathing the less clear air Praising 
is the considering of excellence , the living with what 
is good , sitting m the sun , and a wise teacher mil 
praise where he can and encourage, and he will fit 
times stop and measure to his class or to his pupil 
the progress made in a certain space of time More- 
over he will put more and more responsibility on his 
boys’ shoulders , he mil trust them more and more 
with their own time and how to map it out, with 
their own methods and conceptions of how to tackle 
their work. For every time that he can safely onut 
to say “ You shall do this and that,” or “ You shall 
work thus and thus,” he is tacitly saying to his bo>s 
“ You are old and wise enough now to settle this 
for y ourselves , I need treat you no longer as 

children,” and no treatment develops, encourages 
and ministers to the desire to excel more than that , 
just as no words exasperate boys or tempt to revolt 
more quickly, than “ You will understand that when 
you arc older” or “ You ore too young to hove tins 
explained to you now ” 

Finally as lus boys approach adolescence and arc 
already groping towards manhood, and perliaps 
finding that where they knew themselves and were 
sure of themselves, they arc now developing afresh 
and have much of the work of self discovery to do 
all over again, their teacher must be ready to explain 
and to discuss with them — not for a moment laying 
down the law what they arc to think or to do, but 
getting their points of view and discussing tlicse, 
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remembering that any decision to be made, any bne 
of conduct to be adopted, should be put on the boy’s 
initiative, to do what he thinks best and not what 
he is told to be right 

At this point perhaps three crucial duties of the 
teacher may be enumerated They are not merely 
duties of the teacher, they are duties of all of us ; 
but the teacher, like the father, or the preacher, or 
the writer is so often the source of instruction, and 
his actions seem to derive such authority from his 
position, that they are specially important. 

The first is self knowledge There can be no 
doubt that with all the variations of human individ- 
uality human beings are alike We are all 
compounded of the same ingredients , and if each of 
us knew sufficiently well the corners and by ways of 
his own nature, he knows those of others The people 
whom we have found most helpful m our own puzzles, 
are always those who are unsurprised by wliat we 
tell or confess , they seem “ to have been there 
before,” as we say If a teacher knows himself well, 
how easily can he explain and sympathize with his 
pupils’ difficulties — that difficulty of concentration, 
that boredom of a certain subject, the incapacity to 
be original, the hopeless shyness, the self consciousness, 
the dumbness in company , and if he has experienced 
all these symptoms and many others, whether 
hindrances or helps, whether paralysis or exuberance 
of powers, he can be the true interpreter and the real 
help 

Second is the real pit fall of teachers, w here and 
when to pass moral judgments It is an universal 
but I believe quite wrong, custom that teachers 
should have the duty of awarding praise and blame. 
As things are, the duty cannot well be avoided* 
while marks are alloted to work, high marks or low 
marks imply favour or disfavour. At the foot of 
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terminal school reports a space marked “ Industry ” 
seems to call for an important moral judgment , and 
the vicious circle being well established teachers pass 
naturally beyond critical judgments on matters of 
instruction to moral judgments on all points, tali many 
of us appear to be always answering the question 
“ was it right or was it wrong ? ” and finally passing 
into a habitual state of mind in which we are con 
stantly expressing approval or disapproval — a horribly 
Pharisaical attitude to which schoolmasters are 
specially prone and m which we beg the world’s 
indulgence and if possible its prayers We must 
school ourselves to toleration, or we shall breed 
intolerance and phansaism in our boys , we must 
remember those tolerant words “ I came not to judge 
the world ” and that the true judge is just that spirit 
of truth which we find in our boys and hope to chensh 
in them. So that when his verdict is asked on any 
point, I am sure the schoolmaster is right if he dis 
claims any power to judge and merely shifts the 
responsibility for judgment to the shoulders of the 
author of the doubtful action His task is to find 
the good and use it 

Third is the supreme duty of removing fear out of 
all his dealings with his pupils Doubtless this is an 
ideal counsel and if only for disciplinary purposes 
punishments may have to be mibeted or the fear of 
the rod implicit but that is the necessity of an 
imperfect state of affairs Freedom must be brought 
into all our work, if that work is to ha\ e any quality 
in it , and if all is well a boy should be able to soy 
and write whatever he likes and how he likes, con 
strained only by his sense of what he thinks fitting, 
and not by his fear of what he thinks lus master may 
think unfitting There is no more lamentable sight 
than that of a big active man dominating a class of 
youngsters, till their only aim is to obey commands 
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and till it has ceased to be an experience with them 
to make a choice of any kind Nor must children 
be made to feel the consequences of their actions 
How can a child ever get to love animals if the first 
time it meets one it is told “ Mind the cat doesn’t 
scratch you ! ” Or how can a child be at ease at a 
tea party if its last injunction before setting out has 
been “ Mind you aren’t naughty l ” It is early that 
such a crop is sown, and such children when they meet 
the schoolmaster are so busy minding this and minding 
that, that he will have a hard task to make them free 
from fears and happy at their work Not only must 
the master relieve his pupils of all fear of himself , he 
must do what he can to remove from them the fear 
of each other We all know how grinding school- 
boy convention can be, and the fear of that can as a 
rule be only combated indirectly But an atmosphere 
of freedom can do much, and is happily infectious 
and extraordinarily attractive No boy is more 
popular with his fellows than one who is free from the 
fear of convention When the boy sits down to work 
and has no lurking thought at the back of his mind 
“ What does Mr X want ? ” , but only the thought 
“ how shall I enjoy dealing with this subject ? ” the 
first result is an immense improvement m the quality 
of the work itself Every teacher worth his salt 
knows how cheerfulness m the room and pleasure in 
the work leads first to ease in working, then to quality 
m the results, and very often to real beauty m what 
is produced Freedom and fearlessness means also 
freedom to go wrong, but the wise teacher who has 
got his class free will not be m the least alarmed or 
put out by any missteps It is here that fear and 
the passing of moral judgments can combine into an 
unholy alliance If something really untoward’ 
happens, if, shall we say, a ‘ scene ” occurs, it is 
difficult not to be ruffled The most free and fearless 
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man is quite calm and will express no opinion , nor 
-mil he be m a hurry to do so later While emotion 
is still swelling in the sufferer's bosom, if the boy is 
still angry, or tearful, or excited m some way or 
another, little can be done However, when the situa- 
tion is over, and when emotion is dead, and when, 
if there was a penalty, the penalty is paid and the 
sting gone, then a cool discussion of what happened, 
looked at objectively, almost scientifically, is of the 
greatest help Public schoolboys will look, bach 
reflectively at the selfish individualism of their 
preparatory school period and mark clearly what has 
happened. A calm child who can coolly see why it 
was once in a tantrum is not very likely to relapse , 
boys who discuss calmly the pros and cons of cribbing 
are not likely to treat the matter lightly again 
Self knowledge, the undesirability of passing 
judgments, and the desirability of freedom from fear 
have been taken separately , but they are only three 
aspects of the same thing, and that is the emancipa 
tion of the schoolboy and setting free m him of the 
spirit which was so vigorous in him when a small 
child. Now how is it that that spirit has been curbed, 
when it should have been as free as the wind “ blowing 
where it hsteth, not knowing whence it came and 
whither it goeth ” ? and I fear a full answer will be a 
senes of “ Don’ts ” for parents and teachers Let 
us take first the child’s eagerness to I cam, why is it 
that some hate school and cannot learn ? Latin is 
for many the bugbear. Mathematics for others, all 
book work for others again Some mishandling is 
surely to be detected Children have been taught 
that which they ought not to have been taught, and 
they Iia\ c not been taught tliat which they ought to 
lia\e been taught, and there is no health in them 
Or else a malign power of suggestion has been at 
work, a suggestion often made quite unwittingly 
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Perhaps when the small boy has been getting ready 
to go to his first school his anxious mother has warned 
him that his Latin will be very hard and that he 
must do his i cry best, or ins genial father has 
pictured for him a playful reminiscence m which Latin 
Grammar and canes were blended If so, the harm is 
already done The boy approaches the thus labelled 
subject with fear , he expects to find it hard and to 
fail, and so he does, till the thing becomes a habit 
and eight years later he tells his master in the Vth 
form — •“ Sir, I never was any good at Latin — I shall 
be ploughed m the certificate ** “ Thus old experience 
doth attain To something like prophetic strain ” But 
we may ask in this quarrel as in many others — “ Who 
began it 1 " The evil results may be of two kinds , 
generally the boy’s ability is diverted , sometimes it 
is really stunted The harm is generally done at the 
beginning, and the teacher who comes later has often 
to entice a shy and hiding faculty out of its shell. 
He may not succeed, but he cannot unless he begins 
by surrounding the boy and the difficult subject with 
all the pleasure, ease and delight he can possibly 
devise. Humour, sympathy, encouragement, taking 
it easy, and so on, are the only splints to help the 
broken leg to mend , and he has to work patiently 
till the boy can take joy and pride in the work before 
he can expect any quality in it Driving and 
hectoring on the other hand is fatal And if boys 
are sluggish and inactive, that may be the result of 
some such treatment when they have been overdone, 
and now they are taking, probably without knowing 
it, a rest A boy may have some obvious weakness 
I am thinking of one in particular, rather undergrown 
and certainly lacking in energy As he moved 
through his school from the bottom upwards all hisT 
masters passed the same strictures, the very same 
doubtless that he passed daily on himself, that hr 
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lacked energy ; till at last the thing became so familiar 
a truism, a situation that he was so sick of, that there 
was no way out for him, at any rate till he should 
leave school and get a change of scene Other boys 
never learn the splendid object lessons of doing things 
with their hands, and never get a chance of exercising 
their creativeness , their education is entirely bookish, 
and their subsequent practical inadequacy in a world 
of taps, and hinges, electric switches and magnetos 
is lamentable Others, again, have been kept children, 
they have not had responsibility given them , things 
have been always done for them ; their opinion has 
never been consulted , they are not allowed to choose 
their own clothes, to manage their own money 
These either remain children and refuse responsibility 
when they do get it, or rush into whatever spurious 
form of being grown up they can get, and naturally 
earn the derogatory epithet of bemg “ mannish ** 
In many cases the results seem almost mathematical , 
the boy who has been ill treated becomes himself n 
bully , the boy who has received little affection and 
of whom little affection has been asked either encloses 
himself in a hard shell of cold individuality, or 
suddenly emerges from his dark prison with one of 
those violent and sentimental attachments which 
are so awkward, so little returned, so touching and m 
many ways so genuine One can trace the sources of 
selfishness, greed, unpopularity, conceit and other 
youthful ailments to their many sources Nor do 
schoolmasters always use a lucky finger m making 
virtues attractive The eternal lecture upon punc- 
tuality and unpunctuality makes the keeping of 
appointments a hideous nightmare for the con- 
scientious, a matter of unimportance to the casual 
' minded , wrongly conceived homilies on strong 
language sometimes cause a subsequent emptying 
jjiUUc. of the entire vocabulary , over-emphasued 
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urgings to esprit de corps defeat their own ends , 
and the less said about some sermons m School 
Chapels the better All this can be destructive when 
it is meant to be constructive, and often comes about 
when elders wish to improve and advance boys by 
unwanted advice They forget that every boy is 
trying very hard to improve himself, and that there 
he holds a very serious if carefully concealed respon 
sibility, and that it is just there that he hates 
interference 

It is largely by freedom and trust that British 
education is unique in the world But we do not 
always understand the secret of the instrument we 
are wielding So often do our codes of rules of 
behaviour fall into the negative “ Thou shall not ” , 
or the exact command Thou must ” , when very often 
it is much better not to legislate at all After all, 
that eternal spirit is always driving forward, whence 
and whither one knows not , and to check it canalize 
it, dam it or divert it is impertinence The best 
teaching knows there is good m all, it breaks oil 
constraint wherever it can , it makes possible 
all forms of enterprise it encourages all forms 
of self devotion and education , it never dogmatizes , 
it is happy, and it sets free an enormous power of 
good , and the results are often astounding One has 
seen the possibilities in individual cases where m 
separate boys the spmt has blown unhindered their 
capacity for learning and enterprise , their activity 
and their influence on others has been immeasurable 
One has seen it working through a whole school, and 
found over and above a strong basis of industry in 
work and energy in play, a special crop of artistic 
creativeness and joy, finding an outlet m music and 
painting and poetry and in drama , in special thought- 
fulness on serious matters in special charity to less 
happy neighbours, in special trust and dependence 
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on one another, and in special comprehension and 
enjoyment of religion 

The times at least are hopeful The age where 
duty came first and love afterwards is going , and 
perhaps the right order is corning when love mil come 
first and duty is bound to follow If the path of duty 
was, as it deserv es to be, the way to glory, it must be 
remembered that there are more unselfish things than 
glory, and that love takes unselfishness for granted 
I b eh eve that we are arriving at a more understanding 
love of childhood and a more understanding love of 
the needs of the young Likewise we are learning 
to love life more and to consider it less a serious 
matter than a happy one The freedom, versatility, 
activity and artistry of many of our modem schools, 
and the growth of the pubhc opinion that appreciates 
and supports their work, point perhaps, who knows, 
to such a generation as we have never before had. 

I have not yet said a word on religious instruction 
and yet I believe that the principles I ha\c tried to 
maintain could not possibly, in practice, be alien to 
or independent of Christianity One thing is certain 
It is quite clear that if freedom and fearlessness can 
once gam a firm hold on a boy or school religious 
discussion and enquiry will immediately be a quick 
and strong growth. Whether that growth will 
contain itsdf adequately in the forms usually provided 
for it in schools is very doubtful It will undoubtedly 
permeate the bfe of the school in the healthiest way 
and far beyond the walls of the chapel Boys of that 
type will be eager to leam, and will be restless of 
narrow dogmatism, and I think they will find for 
themselves a Christianity well worth having 
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The Changing Fonus of Religious Thought 
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The title of this paper may seem to call for a brief 
explanation. By the forms of thought I mean the 
moulds which in each age stand waiting for the 
thoughts of men, and into which these thoughts 
spontaneously pass, just as a stream passes into the 
channels prepared for it The moulds are created 
by the general position which at the time knowledge 
has reached They are the result of the scientific, 
political, historical and literary experience of man- 
kind or any section of mankind at any particular 
moment 

Thus, if we think of medical knowledge, it is 
plain that a new form was created for medical re- 
search and speculation by the discovery of the 
circulation of the blood This discovery effected a 
marked division between those who dealt previously 
with health and disease and those who dealt with 
them subsequently It was not merely that an 
isolated addition had been made to medical know- 
ledge The subject had passed into a fresh stage 
A new mould had been created by which all thought 
on the subject would henceforth be shaped or modified 
Similarly, the political experience of mankind makes 
the utopias or ideal commonwealths of modern 
thinkers markedly different from those of Plato or 
even Sir Thomas More Some of the paths followed 
by these great thinkers have been decisively barred 
New paths have been opened The perfect state 
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beckons us towards it as urgently as ever, while our 
conceptions of its nature and the method of its 
attainment have greatly changed 

Another, and perhaps still more relevant illustra 
tion, may be drawn from history The tests of 
historical validity are for us far more se\ere than 
for previous ages, the evidence asked for is much 
more exacting Confronted by an ecclesiastical 
miracle, e g , we cannot ask, as Newman did, IVhy 
should it not have happened ? ’* and allow our belief 
or disbelief to depend upon the answer Considers 
tions, ignored by him, force themselves unbidden 
upon our minds, and it may well be that, although 
we should wish to believe, we find that we cannot 
The state of knowledge and opinion at the time 
might have created the supposed miracle, although 
it never took place 

Equally potent are the literary forms which 
religious belief uses and then discards Great 
writers such as Milton and Bun yon create a religious 
imagery which lasts for centuries The songs of a 
nation are according to the well known saying 
more powerful than its laws Our popular hymns at 
present fall admittedly far behind the existing state 
of knowledge. A great religious poet is urgently 
needed. ‘Next to a sound rule of faith there is 
nothing of so much consequence as a sober standard 
of feeling in matters of practical religion ’ — So the 
advertisement to The Christian Year assures its 
readers 

Thus when I speak of the changing forms of 
religious thought, I am not thinking of rchgtous 
beliefs once held and now abandoned but of the 
varying shapes which thought, under the influence 
of science, history, philosophy and poetry creates 

nn ,Vnd the explanation of these changes, I wish. 
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not to advance a theory of my own, but to fix your 
attention upon the authoritative interpretation actually 
given in the one book of the New Testament where the 
subject xs directly dealt with, and a singularly impres- 
sive view is taken of the religious history of mankind. 

The Epistle to the Hebrews, like the other books of 
the New Testament, was written to satisfy some 
actual need, or to avert some threatening danger 
in the life of the expanding Church. It 'had an 
immediate and practical object. Its readers were 
bewildered when they contemplated the disappearance 
of the Jewish religious system, divinely authenticated 
though it had been. They asked whether anything 
could be permanent in a world where a change such 
as this was possible. The writer had thus to show, 
that although the form of thought had changed, and 
the old mould been broken up, the life-giving stream 
continued to flow, and bad shaped for itself a new 
and better receptacle. Old things had indeed passed 
away but they had passed away by becoming new. 
“ The more we penetrate the meaning of this book,” 
we may say with a recent expositor, 1 41 the more we 
discover that this unknown writer is dealing with the 
vital issues of the Christian message. Under the 
forms and the language of a bygone age, he is facing 
the same problems that perplex us to-day. In our 
struggle with these problems, we can still go back to 
this teacher of the early Church, and find strength 
and guidance.” 

The truth of these words is brought home when 
we remember that religion and philosophy are 
engaged m a common quest. The saint and the 
philosopher both desire to approach that ultimate 
Reality which plulosophy may hesitate to name, 
and which religion calls God. The pathway to 
Reality is for religion the ascent of God’s holy hill. 

4 E. F. Scott, Epiztle to the llebrau. T. & T. Clark, 1822. 
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Spinoza w ould agree with St. John that the knowledge 
of God constitutes man’s highest blessedness. 

It is, therefore, of deep significance to find, in the 
inspired book of Christians, one treatise where the 
writer indicates, incidentally indeed but with great 
clearness, the nature of the soul’s quest, and the 
success to which it may hope to attain. 

For him, as for Plato, there were two worlds, 
which he distinguishes as “ upper ” and “ lower ” 
or ** heavenly ” and “ earthly.” In the upper world 
arc the realities to which the things beneath point, 
or which they symbolize. The realities are “ eternal,” 
not m the sense that they persist without change 
through time, but m the sense that they have no 
relation to tune. Of this Platonic distinction which 
had reached him through the religious thinkers of 
Alexandria, our writer makes, as I believe, an original 
use. 

It becomes in his hands the basis of a far-reaching 
doctrine of symbol and reality. The things of the 
“loner” or phenomenal world receive from him the 
significant name of shadows. The meaning he puts 
upon this word needs to be carefully noted. In our 
ordinary speech a shadow is something either 
unsubstantial or disturbing. It has the first of these 
meanings w Burke’s exclamation : “ What shadows 
we are and what shadows we pursue l ” It has the 
other sense when we speak of a landscape as 
chilled by the passing cloud-shadows We must put 
away these depreciatory associations which now cling 
to the word For our writer the shadows are the 
heralds of coming good things . 1 They are themselves 
good although they announce things still better. 
The real world announces its presence by a succession 
1 As u> Campbell's Lochiett Warning, 

** Tis the sunset of We gives roe mystical lore 
And coming esents cast their shadows before " 
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of these revealing shadows, which indicate the 
reality with increasing vividness as the ages pass 
In no case are the shadows misleading or treacherous 
They are Divinely given, valuable and trustworthy, 
although to the end they remain symbols of unseen 
realities 

Such is the writer’s conception of religious progress 
It is pictured as never ending Christians have fuller 
light than their predecessors But they also see the 
real world only with the eye of faith (xi, 1) Thus it 
is not that God withholds His life giving secrets from 
the earlier generations that He may reveal them all 
at once to their descendants His revelattons are 
in each case proportionate to the receptiveness of 
those who receive them And for all alike the 
ultimate reality remains invisible until humanity has 
run its course (xi, 40, xn, 22) 

The nature of the spiritual progress thus indicated 
will become apparent if we look at the two transforma- 
tions by which he illustrates it These are the 
gradual transfigurations in the growing light first of 
law and secondly of priesthood 

{a) The laws of early ages were, as we know, 
customs invested with sacred authority by reason of 
their immemorial antiquity The custom had to be 
obeyed because no one could remember a time when 
it was not obeyed The teeth must he pulled out, 
or the feet squeezed, because they always had been 
Primitive law is thus beyond criticism The reason 
is not allowed to work upon it On the other hand 
our modern laws derive a laTge part of their force 
from the consent of the governed " You cannot,” 
said Burke, “ bring an indictment against a nation *’ 
When the entire nation breaks the law, the law is 
held to have lost its \ahdity 

Obedience to primitive laws could thus only be 
willing as long as it remained mechanical. As soon 
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as reflection began, obedience would become burden- 
some and precarious. The law was only secure as 
long as it was not examined. When examination 
began, the foundations began to sliakc. When the 
question came to be asked : “ Why should I obey?” 
the answer: *' You must obey because people have 
always obeyed,” was found unsatisfying. The 
authority of custom broke, and the law lost its hold. 

As soon as the consent of the governed has been 
heartily given, then a marked change takes place. 
The law which was before external passes inwards, 
and becomes the bidding of a man’s own spirit. 
The will of God becomes his own will. He is glad 
to obey. The law is within his heart, and he is 
content to do it ( Ps . xl. 10). Duty becomes to him 
a stem and yet a gracious iaw-giver, and he says with 
Wordsworth : 

“ Stent Latrgit cr l yet thou dost wear 
The Godhead's most benignant grace, 

Nor know we anything as fair 
As is the smile upon thy face.” 

The progress from the one kind of law to the other 
may be illustrated by that ambiguous word 
“ sacrifice.” The sacrifices of ancient religion can 
hardly have been more than expressions of allegiance 
to a tribal or national deity. The spirit of the 
worshipper can seldom have been deeply moved. 
The offering was made for, and not by him. Nothing 
was expected of him but that he should bear the cost. 
"When we pass from this mechanical obedience to any 
of those surrenders of place, or wealth, or life itself, 
which we should think worthy of the name of sacrifice, 
we find that the author of these receives, in the sense 
of spiritual freedom and joy which he gains, more than 
the equivalent of what he surrenders. A man who 
pays off the load of his father’s debts, a woman who 
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relinquishes some career which she loves in obedience 
to a filial call, would say that it would be harder to 
refrain from these surrenders, painful though they 
may seem to others, than to make them. 

So the law of Christ, our writer would say, is one 
which the believer lays upon himself. It is a willing 
conformity, on his part, to his Master’s experience. 
He is drawn by the “ cords of a man, and the bands 
of love." He assents to what he does, and thus, in. 
all his privations, he remains a free man (x. 16 ; via. 10) 
(b) The conception of priesthood suffers a like trans- 
figuration. The hereditary priesthood of ancient 
religion makes way for a spiritual and consequently 
real priesthood The authority of the real priest 
rests upon self conquest, and upon a knowledge of 
human nature (v 4, 7-10) He knows what sin is, 
because he has striven with it himself He does not 
contemplate the transgressions of his fellows from the 
standpoint of untempted virtue. He will seldom 
commit himself to unqualified condemnations, because 
he knows that such condemnations are seldom 
deserved. Yet he is undefiled by the sin which he so 
well understands No external appointment can 
make such priests. The title may be conferred by 
human authority, but the qualifications will not 
necessarily follow the title Whereas the qualifica- 
tions may be present where no human authority has 
intervened. Mclchizcdeh, the priest-kmg of early 
Jewish story, who comes, one knows not whence, 
and goes, one knows not whither, who has no human 
credentials — he, and not the official, hereditary Aaron, 
becomes the prototype of the Chnst. The eternal 
religion, the wntcr would say, docs not discard 
priesthood. It only supplants shadow by substance 
symbol by reality. Christ is the spiritual reality— the 
Eternal Pncst whom the shadow heralded. He is 
this, first by reason of a Divine Vocation, and secondly 
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in virtue of that fellow feeling with humanity, which 
He gained amidst the conflicts and sorrows of His 
troubled days Passing through this school of 
suffering He entered the higher world, and became 
the Eternal Priest, the pattern of all earthly priests 

To the Jewish worslupper the spectacle of the high 
priest, raising the curtain and entering once a year 
within the veil, can hardly have been more than a 
ceremonial incident. The spirit of the Christian 
disciple follows Christ, not at long intervals but 
habitually, into the presence of God The inter* 
vemng veils— whether they are thought of as fleshly 
or spatial— for the writer makes use of both con 
ceptions x 20 , iv 14 — are penetrated or overcome. 
The spirit approaches God, feels its oneness with Hun, 
and enjoys the sense of pardon and the peace of 
eternal life 

Such is the view of man’s religious progress which 
we reach with the help of this deep thinking nnter 
The past, as he sees it, is an onward movement 
towards a real or eternal world In the progress 
symbols, or, as he calls them, shadows make way 
for realities The spirit becomes more and more 
conscious of itself, is more deeply moved and more 
firmly held, by the worship it offers and the law it 
obeys What was mechanical becomes spontaneous, 
what was perfunctory becomes heartfelt The move- 
ment is towards a greater reality, because it is tow ards 
a larger and more intense spiritual life 

The goal of the whole progress — the heavenly or 
eternal world — is beyond us, and cannot be brought 
within the reach of our present vision It cannot 
be pictured in terms of space or time It is not a 
locality, nor is it an endless succession of years 
But it is not an hallucination, or fancj It is the 
consummation to which the whole history of the 
human spirit points 
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From this higher world we are separated by no 
barriers of time or space. No deep gulf is fixed 
between earth and heaven. Heaven is not a remote 
elysium to which we arc admitted at death. It is 
the actual abiding-place of those who look to Jesus, 
who learn His great secret and share His eternal 
life. To do this they need above all things to. see the 
eternal world and to live in its presence (xi. 1, 27.) 

What makes such vision difficult is the tyranny of 
visible things. Overpowered by this tyranny we 
sell our heavenly citizenship for a mess of pottage 
(xii. 10). If we could look tlirough the things seen to 
the things not seen, or, in other words live in the 
world of reality, and not m the world of appearance, 
the occurrences of the passing day would, for us 
also, as for St. Paul, work out an exceeding weight 
of glory (2 Cor. iv. 17, 18). 

Such a life can only be the outcome of spiritual 
habit. The will must be brought into exercise (xii. I.) 
There arc no short-cuts to the desired end. The 
power cannot be acquired by trying to escape from the 
worries of every-day life, and seeking shelter in 
seclusion. This would only be to repeat the experience 
of the early solitaries. Nor must the soul be thought 
of as imprisoned within the body and panting for 
its release. Body and soul form one organism, and 
both must be used as instruments for reaching the 
heavenly vision (cp., e g., xni. i, 9). 

The practical consequences of this sublime 
conception of religious progress claim our best 
attention. The provisional and prophetic character 
of our religious institutions should never be forgotten. 
The greatest as well os the least of them should be 
regarded as symbols of realities to w hich they point, 
but which they cannot fully represent. We should 
not claim for the symbol more than by its name it 
claims for itself. We cat, e.g., the Flesh and drink 
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the Blood of Christ in the Eucharist, but we may eat 
the flesh also in the fruit of honest toil and drink the 
blood out of the chalice of suffering. The Church’s 
ministries will have an increased value in our eyes 
if we steadily remember the churchless city towards 
which they point The Christian teacher, again, will 
claim for his words no greater authority than that of 
a faithful interpreter of spiritual experience which 
his pupils can verify for themselves. 

One great help in the life-long struggle thus ensuing 
is the sense of companionship. The present runners 
in the race of life are surrounded by a large number 
of consenting witnesses, who are near although 
invisible. Those enumerated by this writer were not 
faultless heroes. They represent various moral codes, 
and some of them hardly even reached the low 
standard of the rough ages in which they lived, 
(xi. 31, 32). The value of their testimony arises 
from the fact that they trusted their aspirations, and 
thus earned a reward greater than they knew ( xi. 39, 40). 

At no point does the vision shine with a more 
welcome radiance than in its bearing upon eschatology. 
The traditional Christian eschatology now lies 
around us in ruins. The three-storied world has 
become the laughing-stock of the scientist — a 
ludibrium i<ntis. This inspired writer enables us 
to rest the hope of immortality upon a far firmer 
foundation. We sec man moving on into ever- 
widening hopes and ampler prospects, and thus 
learning to believe that God keeps m store for him 
things greater than he knows how to pray for (xi. 40). 

He may try to visualize the object of his desire by 
the aid of the pictorial imagination, and dream of 
unending jears, of streets of gold, and gates of pearl. 
These images arc good in their time, but gradually 
fade in the growing light. The hope itself is, 
howocr, no illusion. It is a sure prophecy. 
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proving itself by real although partial fulfilments, and 
pointing onwards towards a state of being of which 
the spirit has, m its best moments, convincing 
assurance 

Thus, if human life be judged by its visible achieve 
ments, the civilizations it builds up, the books it 
writes, the pictures it paints, it may indeed fulfil Mr 
Bertrand Russell’s forecast, and be a temple destined 
to be buried beneath the ddbrts of a universe in ruins , 
but if the aspirations of man be taken into account as 
surely they must, for they are as inseparable from our 
nature os are our bodily appetites, then the history of 
these aspirations— the part they have already played, 
the fulfilments they liave already received — enables 
us to disregard the downfall of the material temple 
It becomes the prophecy of another and better fabric 
of which it was never more than the revealmg shadow 
If this be the way of the Eternal Spirit w c may have 
good hope for the future You may have seen the 
contrivance by which wood in the Alps is brought 
down from the uplands to the volleys beneath The 
logs arc fixed upon wires supported by a succession of 
uprights and then hurry down by their own weight 
When the log reaches the upright support there is a 
momentary pause But the obstacle is soon overcome 
and the motion is resumed So the spiritual progress 
of mankind may seem to be checked by ohstaclcs 
arising from scientific discoveries or political and 
social readjustments The onward movement how- 
ever is only accelerated by the temporary delay 
We should correct the passing contrarieties of the day 
by observing the strong currents of universal history 
The Eternal Spirit continues His work without haste 
and without rest. When we look back we see that 
there has ne\ er been a breach of continuity Our Lord 
fulfilled, He did not annihilate the Law of His people 
St Paul was the Apostle of Unity— even when he 
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appeared to be the author of disruption Our own 
troubles and controversies are the heralds of good 
things to come “ There are many devices in man's 
heart , nevertheless the counsel of the Eternal, that 
shall stand ” 
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The reason for this discontent is that he has caught 
a glimpse of the purpose of “ the Life Force,” as he 
calls it— the Power behind life which, blundering 
though its efforts be, is not (as he says) " so stupid 
as the forces of Death and Degeneration ” It is 
labouring all the time, he tells us, to provide itself 
with an organ by which it can attain not only 
self consciousness but self understanding ” Man is 
the culmination so far of its effort towards intelligency : 
and 

“just aa Life, after ages of struggle, evoUed that wonderful 
bodily organ the eye, so it is evolving to-day a mind's eye that 
shall see, not the physical world but the purpose of Life, and 
thereby enable the individual to work for that purpose instead 
of thwarting and baffling it by setting up shortsighted personal 
aims as at present “ (Act HI, Sc iu,p 115) 

The Devil defends his own dominions “Here,” 
he says to Don Juan, “ you have all that you sought 
without anything that you shrank from ” But Don 
Juan replies . 

“On the contrary, here I have everything that disap- 
pointed me without anything that I have not already tried 
and found wanting I tell you that as long as I can conceive 
something better than myself, I cannot be easy unless I am 
striving to bring it into existence or dear the way for it. 
That is the law of my life It 13 the absence of this 
mstmet in you that makes jou that strange monster called a 
Devil It is the success with which you base diverted men 
from their real purpose, which in one degree or another is 
the same aa mine, that has earned you the name of The 
Tempter” (pp 1 20-30) 

When the discussion reaches its climax. Juan sums 
up “ To bqjn hell is to drift, to be in heaven is to 
steer ” “ On the rocks most likely,” retorts the 
DcvxL “Pooh!” replies the other, “which ship 
goes often est on the rocks or to the bottom, the 
drifting ship or the ship with a pilot on board ? ” 
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a matter of fact, in the quarter century since Man 
and Super-man was written, science itself has travelled 
far beyond that point. Much of the new biology 
. already bids us think of “ the universe as personality 
i • — that all-embracing Personality which we call 
f God.” (I am quoting Professor Haldane’s little 
book, Mechanism , Life and Personality, and could go 
on quoting from other sources if time allowed). 
Anyhow the new biological way of thinking, to which 
the whole thought of our age is being turned, is one 
which offers a most helpful avenue into the Kingdom 
of the Spirit out of the materialistic desert which the 
science superseded by it created, if only the Church 
can translate the biological jargon into Christian 
terms. Nothing less radical will really help us. Merely 
to intensify the prayers of “ the faithful,” or even to 
get the non-praying majority of Churcbpeople really 
to pray, is to leave the bulk of our problem still 
untouched. To save our age we must sooner or 
later persuade those multitudes to pray to whom 
Religion itself now seems to mean nothing. And 
that means making Religion a natural and no longer 
a far-fetched thing — a force interwoven with life 
itself — and Prayer a process deserving to be called 
“ scientific ” in the strictest sense — a process in 
harmony with all the facts, and without which the 
facts themselves must remain a discord. 

It is here that the perspective of the sketch I have 
quoted comes (as I think) to our aid. “To be in 
hell is to drift ” — along the unstable currents of 
impulse and circumstance, towards “ short-sighted, 
personal aims,” in attaining which we destroy one 
another without satisfying ourselves. “ To be in 
heaven is to steer ” — with a goal to make for and 
“a pilot on board.” And the great differentiator 
between drifting and steering on the seas oC the 
spirit is that practice — instinctive, universal. 
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persistent — which not Christians only but all humanity 
recognize as “ Prayer ” “ If men would but believe,” 
cries George Macdonald M that they arc m process 
of creation, and consent to be made l ” And Prayer 
gives the consent which completes the belief It is 
the deliberate putting of the free but finite human 
spirit under the control of the infinite “ creator 
Spirit” who stirs within — “working in you both 
will and deed in the interests of His own ideal ” 
It means recognizing that ocluevcmcnt not in tunc 
with that ideal must m the end mean futility if not 
actual disaster, and that the only progress for humanity 
— the race or the individual— is progress towards “ the 
Christ that is to be,” the superhumanity of which the 
phenomena of Pentecost were the foretaste and which 
(according to the prophecy then quoted by St Peter), 
is meant to be coextensive w ith mankind ‘ I w ill pour 
out of My Spirit upon all flesh yea, and upon My 

slaves, men and women, will I pour out of My Spirit ” 
This, and nothing less, is the goal of the Gospel of 
the Incarnation “ He himself became man,” says 
Athanasius, strictest of orthodox theologians, “ that 
we may be made God ” and in Prayer we give our 
“ consent to be made ” — to be “ conformed to the 
image of His Son, that He might be the firstborn 
among many brethren ” It is the very central and 
most characteristic mode of ‘ preparing His way ” 
the fundamental expression of that aspiring depend- 
ence which is faith, and which is the only “ scientific” 
attitude for a being who is both the unfinished 
product of a great evolution and the kinsman of 
Him Who is at once its Source and its Goal 

III 

All the tasks of the Church to day come under 
one head— to provide on the human side the 
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conditions for a new age of faith, the characteristic 
product of which will be a new and “ natural " 
practice of Prayer that is, a practical recognition 
of the fact that ** all things pass out into mysterj," 
and that the heart of the mystery surrounding us 
is a Nature ahm to, and seeking to complete, our 
own. “ The universe as personality — that all 
embracing personality which we call God ” It is 
only Natural Science coming round to the mystical 
world-view of St. Paul “ »n Him we live and move 
and have our being,” with the corollary that He, too, 
“lives and moves” in us, and “has His being” 
in proportion os “ the whole Body,” united with 
Chnst “ the Head,” “ being kept supplied and 
compacted together by means of its joints and liga 
ments, increases the increase of God ” (Col, u, 20) 
And you get the same thought m on ultra modern 
French poet, Rene Arcos, though in terms which a 
strict theologian would wish to modify 

“ There is Someone in me who is stronger than me 
There is Someone in me who is more true than me 
Each man makes God a little — with his life * 

Am I wrong m thinking that, along these lines, 
science and mysticism together are making possible 
an age of Prayer — an age m which praying will not 
be an occasional blundering adventure of “ the 
average man,” and the normal practice only of “ the 
saint ” , but the natural reaction to reality of all 
whose view of reality is really modem ? And, if 
such an age is a possibility — with all the evolutionary 
consequences that would follow from such widespread 
readjustment to God — is it not the one task of the 
Church to work to bring it m ? 

But if, as I have said, we cannot reach our goal 
without getting the multitudes back to Prajer, it 
remains true that the process must begin among 
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“the faithful,” e\cn though one may sometimes 
feel that it will be easier for God to swing the world 
round to the new perspective than to overcome the 
contented and ineffective orthodoxies of a large part 
of Ills Church At any rate, whatever plans God 
may have for bringing the outside world to its knees, 
our duty, who seek to serve His Spirit, must be to 
revolutionize, if possible, the average Christian’s 
theory and practice of Prayer 


IV 

In the time that is left to me I can only attempt 
rough jottings towards a plan of operations 
In the first place, if Prayer is to be recognized as 
man’s natural and characteristic reaction to reality 
as a whole — a reality now seen to be personal at the 
core, which is what the first article of our Creed 
asserts — it must cover the whole area of human life, 
and not function only in what we call the “ moral ” 
region The familiar petition, “ Cleanse the thoughts 
of our hearts by the inspiration of Thy Holy Spirit,” 
must come to suggest, not a moral spring cleaning 
preparatory to a specialized religious experience, but 
a real inspiring and keying up of the whole complex 
personality such as to bring the manifestations of 
genius increasingly within its reach. The results 
should be seen, for instance, not merely in a new 
power to conquer “temptation” m the narrow 
sense, but in a new capacity for creation and 
kinship 

Genius has been defined as “ the innate or acquired! 
power of feeling more sensitively with and for other 
people, of making wider, deeper, more vivid corrnec 
turns,” and also as “ the capacity to make a little 
go a long way” There is an obvious connection' 
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between, the sensibility of the artist and his creative- 
ness, and a chief part of the miracle of creative art 
lies in the utter disproportion between the simplicity 
of the means and materials employed and the touch 
of “ infinitude ” felt m the results The Christian is 
meant to be an all round artist in goodness , and 
to the “genius” he needs for his task the key is 
Prayer — an activity which begins as an appeal for 
the help of Another and passes into the self-expression 
of the Other m him. An Alsatian lady m a Swiss 
hotel once told me how, though not ma k i n g any 
religious profession, she felt at times impelled to 
pray by the bedside of her httle child . “ And some- 
times,” she continued naively, “ I pray so beautifully 
that I know it cannot be J who am praying ” She 
had stumbled upon that deep truth about “ the 
Spirit helping our infirmities ” which St. Paul unfolds 
in Romans vui 

But my main point is that the “ infirmities ” for 
which His help is available are all the limitations of 
our many sided personality and the whole area of 
life is meant to be covered by our prayer All of 
of us who have really prayed know that Prayer does 
work by the w ay of “ inspiration ” in the widest sense. 
(In my own experience, the outstanding instance of 
such inspiration was the gift of a quite impromptu 
and quite commonplace, but most successful, joke at 
the beginning of a very difficult speech) Why then 
do we limit the Eternal Spirit by supposing that He 
is only interested in making us, m the narrow sense, 

“ good ” 9 


V 

Secondly, and following from this, the prayer 
which is man’s natural response to reality as seen 
“ in God ” will be, not negative and (so to speak) 
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eonservatne, so much as positive and creative A 
great de'il of current praying is warped, I think, by 
the spirit of “ Prevent us, 0 Lord, in all our doings,” 
as commonly disconstrued and there is still a sting 
in the old description of the Church of England as 
“ the Conservative Party at prayer ” One does not 
pray merely, or chiefly, to be preserved from evil 
or kept where one is, but to get where one wonts to 
be and to be brought up to one’s highest power 
“ Tor this reason ” says George Meredith, “ so many 
fall from God after they have attained to Him, that 
they cling to Him with their weakness, not with, 
their strength ” “ Salvation,” the objective of 

religion, is really only the big and Christian way of 
spelling the much mis handled word “ success ” 
Prayer remains, for all “the oppositions of science 
falsely so called,” a way of getting things done — or 
rather, of getting the right things done in the right 
way for it is only “ if ye shall ask anything in My 
Name ” that Our Lord assures us “ I will do it * 
It is the instrument of man's co operation in the 
creative evolution through which (in His own words 
again) “ my Father worketh hitherto and I work ” , so 
that, m a world so imperfect and so fraught with 
evil, if it does not “ create ” or “ revolutionize,” one 
may question if it is the real thing Creation, 
redemption, inspiration — the characteristic activities 
of the Three Persons in one God these should also 
be characteristic of the life which is framed on Prayer 
Are they not just the activities which most need to 
he developed amoDg men to day ? 


VI 

But, thirdly, and again m sequence, the prayer 
which is to be thus creative and transforming m its 
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results mil be energetic, effort-ful in its nature nor 
mil it grow easier as brae goes on Or are ra this 
sense is indeed lahorare . Coleridge, ra a classic 
passage, describes the act of praying as ** the very 
highest energy of which the human mind is capable," 
and even adds that “ the great mass of worldly men 
and of learned men are absolutely incapable of 
prayer ” It is not only that intellectual development, 
as such, involves no growth ra spiritual faculty, 
while pre-occupabon with material things is the 
surest way of keeping one’s life down on a sub- 
human level There is also the fact, too little 
recognized, that a life which is based on creative 
prayer will find its environment continually changing 
and expanding, and so be committed to daily 
readjustment to new light from Him Who says 
44 Behold, I make all things new." If prayer is our 
reaction to reality, we shall have to react differently 
every day, as reality itself is transformed around us 
The sabsfacbons of 44 orthodoxy ” are thus denied 
to him who really prays 44 Orthodoxy," the claim 
to be finally right, represents what biology calls an 
44 equilibrium posibon," the acceptance of which by 
an evolvmg organism spells deterioration and, 
ultimately, death The highest in vision or conduct 
yet attained is, for the Christian, but the starting* 
point for things yet higher, and prayer is the ever 
* lengthening ladder of his ascent. To the man of 
property or the man of settled ideas all this is 
anathema. His ambibon, m religion as in life, is to 
feel that he has ‘‘got there," and to label himself 
“saved” , whereas the act of tying on the label is 
itself a sign of falling from grace One begins to 
see why our Lord chose poor men, and men without 
learning or theological prepossessions, for the first 
material of His Church They at least were 
accustomed to work for their daily bread, and had 
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no prejudice against spiritual w moving on " They 
would, therefore, (it into the life of prayer as perpetual 
effort to keep up with God’s revelation of His Will, 
and would understand why, if you arc going to pray 
at all “Pray without ceasing” becomes the only 
possible rule — “ m everything , by prayer and by 
petition, with thanksgiving, let your requests be 
made known before God ” 


VII 

But, for all the suggestion of tiresome spiritual 
energy in this view of Prayer, the paradox of the 
words that follow yet holds good “ and the peace of 
God which passeth all understanding shall guard 
your hearts and thoughts in Christ Jesus ” Nor is 
it an empty passive peace that comes, but a peace 
which is itself at Once the result of vision — of dealing 
with reality and knowing where one is — and the pre 
condition of seeing more In Don Juan’s words, the 
servant of the Life Force is at least in no danger of 
being bored As that splendid sentence from The 
Apology of Aristides puts it ‘ Because they ’ — - 
the Christians — “acknowledge the goodness of God 
towards them, therefore on account of them there 
flows forth the beauty that is m the world ” And 
the best part of their privilege is to be not only seers 
themselves, but openers of the eyes of others 
“ Where ” cries Walt Whitman, ‘ is he who tears off 
the husks for you and me ? Where is he that undoes 
stratagems and envelopes for you and me ? ” And is 
not the answer given in the words of Him who came 
to be * the first bom among many brethren, * the 
Second Adam through whom His own superhumamty 
was to multiply and replenish the earth? “The 
Spirit of the Lord is upon me, because he hath 
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anointed me to preach good tidings to the poor. He 
hath sent Me to proclaim to the prisoners freedom 
nrnl to the bhnd rccoicty of sight ” “ The universe 
is on the tiptoe of expectation waiting for the sons of 
God to appear” — men (and women) whose mere 
existence in a neighbourhood is a preparation of JIis 
Spirit’s way because m them that Spirit lues and 
moves and makes things new 
. 1 or us others, who only see afar ” this 1 beauteous 

light,” and 4 mlj sigii for” tins "repose,” the words 
of tmerson, I think, sum up the situation If we 
meet no gods, it is because n e harbour none ” And 
if we want to reach the proper of inspiration — which 
is itself the utterance of the Spirit m us, and makes 
us vehicles of the Spirit to others— we must only 
start out afresh from the prajer of duty, to which 
(it may be) we have to hold ourselves down by our 
bedside in the prosy light of a common dawn The 
prater of rejoicing is the reward of the proper of 
rule and routine But the rightness of the rule 
reveals itself in the way in which the third heaven ” 
at times invades the commonplace bedroom there 
and then as well as sending the needed succour later 
in the day And the times of prayer which a soul 
approaches most reluctantly are often those which 
it js least willing to break off 




PREPARING HIS WAY: {d) BY DEVOTIONAL 
SERVICE ( Public Worship) 

(n) By Rev. R. G. Parsons, D.D., 

Rector of Birch, and Honorary Canon of 
Manchester. 

The title appointed for the Paper which I have been 
asked to read, considered in relation to that of the 
paper which has just been read, suggests two possible 
subjects for treatment. Either I ought to address 
myself mainly to a consideration of Public Worship 
as distinct from Private Prayer, or else I should deal 
with that activity of our devotional life, whether public 
or private, which finds expression in adoration 
rather than that which is concerned with petition. 
I propose to consider some matters concerning our 
Public Worship, rather than our private devotions, 
and more especially the element of adoration in our 
Public Worship , and thus I hope in some degree to 
to carry out the intentions of those who framed the 
programme of this Congress 
But first, I will cndea\our to make clear two 
theological pie-suppositions concerning the work of 
the Spirit of God, which will have a direct bearing 
on my treatment of the subject of Worship. 

{1). The operation of the Eternal Spirit is not 
confined to what He does through Jesus Christ 
within the Christian Community Before and since 
the Incarnation He has been and still is at work 
beyond as well as within the Church , all humanity 
and indeed the whole created universe, is the sphere 
of His working. That this must be so, is a corollary 
in our belief concerning the Tlurd Person of the 
Holy Trinity to our bebef concerning the Second 

287 ' 
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that the cosmjc activity, creative and sustaining, 
of the Eternal Word of God has been in no way 
limited or suspended by His Incarnation In every 
response from Created Existence to every stimulus 
from the Divine Logos through whom it has been 
created we discern the working of the indwelling 
Spirit, the Antma inundi , the cosmic hfe-giver, m 
Ills unceasing commerce with the ever active Word, 
deep calling to deep, light rcllccting light. In the 
song of birds nnd the blossoming of flowers we may 
descry His inward power, os well as in the experience 
of mankind , and among men, not only m Palestine 
or in Clinstcndom, but wherever humanity has 
sought to express tlirough art, philosophy, or politics, 
as well os through religion, its answer to that 
immemorial call of the Perfect Being which is ever 
inciting the living universe to more abundant life 
(2) Yet the highest and roost characteristic 
operation of the Spirit of God is that which He is 
doing within the sphere of Christianity as He 
reproduces Christ in Clinstmns, sanctifying the 
People of God, so that they become the Tabernacle 
of God s fullest indwelling among men It is with 
tins supreme activity of the Spirit that the New 
Testament is exclusively concerned The dis 
pensation of the Spmt which has issued from the 
exaltation of the incarnate and crucified Son of God 
surpasses all the Spirits other operations m sigm 
ficance and power, just as the saving work of the 
Incarnate Word eclipses even the splendour of His 
cosmic activities When, as the outcome of the 
redemption wrought by the Son, the Spmt proceeding 
from the Father manifests His character as * The 
Spmt of Jesus, * the climax of His glory has been 
revealed Henceforth He is known to be above all 
else “ The Holy Spirit , ’ and this knowledge of His 
nature supplies us with the norm and standard with 
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reference to which we Christians must frame out 
interpretations of Ills more generally diffused 
activities 

If then we would receive the Spirit’s fullest 
inspiration m the ordering of the Church’s worship, 
we must not ignore all that He has taught mankind 
in the regions of spiritual experience, discovery and 
achievement, beyond the strict confines of the 
Christian community but we must see to it that all 
these contributions are employed simply and solely 
to further the end for which Christian worship 
exists 

Our common worship is or should be the deliberate 
conscious effort of the Christian Community to 
strengthen, deepen and purify its total living response 
to the God in whom we live and move and have our 
being in the light of that personal self revelation of 
His character and activity which He has vouchsafed 
to us m Jesus Chnst, and in the inward power which 
issues from it, the power of the Holy Spirit Our 
worship is a means to an end, that end is a hfe lived 
in the Spirit of Christ by mankind as a whole, in time 
and m eternity Our worship is achieving its purpose 
m so far as it succeeds in inspiring mankind to 
consecrate all its manifold activities to the glory of 
God Its effects should be discerned not only m the 
personal piety of individuals, but trx the ordering of 
families, villages cities, nations, and the world It 
should influence for good our work and our play, 
our science, philosophy, art, our industry and politics] 
no less than our religion It should shape our whole 
life, by supplying the saving grace of Sacrificial 
Consecration, by which alone man’s manifold 
activities are rescued from futility and decay It 
should be the means whereby the triumphant Power 
of the Cross, which is the power of God’s own self 
giving love, which is the Power of the Holy Spirit* 
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transfuses the whole complex of human existence 
Such, I believe, is the ideal function of Christian 
worship within the Body of Christ, and in the world 
at large. Jlen should have recourse to jt as to the 
necessary means whereby to keep m contact with 
the inspiration and power which alone can enable 
them to live the life that is life indeed, the life that 
is lived to God. It xs because so much that passes 
for Public Worship no longer seems to have this 
dynamic influence in consecrating and enriching life 
that it is so widely neglected, simply because it ts 
not worth while Yet it is abundantly proved 
that where the Church is really trying to worship in 
spirit and m truth, instead of merely performing a 
scries of traditional ntes and ceremonies, then there 
is a response from the people of the sort that is 
valuable, not necessarily evidenced by vast crowds, 
but by tiic loyal devotion of men and women seeking 
to consecrate their whole lives to God. 

As we look round on the various kinds of worship 
winch are being practised in the Christian Church 
to day, we find that they can be roughly classified 
mto two main groups, corresponding to the division 
which separates Protestant from Catholic Christianity, 
our own Anglican worship, as we should expect, 
occupying a position of somewhat unstable equih 
brium between the tiro Protestant forms of worship 
were moulded under the influence of an overmastering 
desire to escape from what had become an excessively 
elaborated system of rites and ceremonies, to what 
was believed to be the simplicity of the primitive 
Church Protestants in the main have endeavoured 
to use only the methods employed by our Lord 
Himself m His earthly ministry, and by the first 
disciples under the immediate influence of His 
example And because our Lord was not directly 
concerned with art or philosophy or science or 
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civilization, but with that which is the living heart 
of them all, Protestant worship has tended to 
concentrate itself simply and solely upon worship va 
the Spirit of Jesus as that Spirit is revealed in the 
records of the New Testament , it has tended to 
ignore the wider operations of the Spirit m life as a 
whole In spite of the fact that it has for the most 
part broken free from set forms of ritual, it lias 
proved itself to be far more static and conservative 
than the more Cathohc types of worship Edification 
has assumed more and more the central place among 
its objectives, not only m the preaching, but in the 
prayers and in the hymns This has resulted in a 
certain subjectivity, individualism and man 
certredness in a great deal of modern Protestant 
worship , awe, reverence, adoration are not its 
most conspicuous elements There has been a noble 
insistence on the etincal elements inherent m all true 
Christianity, but a lowering of the sense of the holiness 
of beauty, and often an almost complete elimination 
of the sense of mystery and, in consequence of all 
this, many excellent people who know only the 
Protestant type of Public Worship feel that they 
can obtain for themselves most of its values by 
private reading and meditation, attendance at 
meetings for social reform, sacred concerts, or a 1 
wireless installation in their homes 
In marked contrast to this Catholicism has 
included in its coitus elements derived from many 
sources , believing that Christ came not to destroy 
but to fulfil, it has sought not to abolish but to 
baptize those methods which human experience all 
the world over has discovered to be effective in stirring 
and directing the imagination and the emotions of 
men in the mass It has frankly appealed through ) 
all the senses to the heart of the worshipper 
Magnificent buildings, pictures images, music 
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vestments. Incense, lights, employed as setting and 
adjuncts to a solemn dramatic action, symbolic in 
all its details — if these had proved effective in 
impressing Jews and heathen with the imperfect 
truths and errors of their religion, why should they 
not be employed to better effect to bring home to 
Christian worshippers the perfect truths of theirs? 
And so there came to be included in the great system 
of Catholic worship elements derived not only from 
Judaism, but from the mystery religions and from 
the Court ceremonial of the Byzantine Cxsars. 
This type of worship from its very nature tends to 
produce a too luxuriant growth of symbol and 
ceremony, which threatens to obscure and suffocate 
the Evangelical truths which it is intended to convey . 
Formalism, extemalism, superstition, arc its constant 
dangers, and the spirit of adoration which it 
undoubtedly fosters may all too easily become either 
mere aesthetic enjoyment, or degenerate into an 
almost unethical awe in the presence of mystery, 
when it does not cross the border line between 
religion and magic, and seek to manipulate the 
sacred for the advantage of the devotee. 

Clearly there is much to be said both for and 
against these now contrasted types of Christian 
worship. It is difficult, and perhaps not very 
profitable, to appraise exactly their efficiency in 
fulfilling the ultimate purpose of worship. It is 
more to the point to realize that each developed in 
isolation from the other threatens grave danger to 
religion. For us of the English Church at the 
present rime the most interesting and obvious fact 
is that a very remarkable revival of the Catholic 
type of cultus is developing among us. It is not 
confined to the .Vnglo-Catholic Party, nor even to 
Angli cans . There is the Free Catholic movement 
among Free Churchmen, and there are analogous 
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movements in German Protestantism, which are of 
great interest to ourselves And the reason for this 
very powerful trend in the development of modern 
Christian worship is not simply a higher {esthetic 
standard than that of our fathers of the four past 
centuries, nor a more accurate knowledge of what 
the worship of the early Church was really like It 
is, I believe, due to the determination of the religious 
consciousness to find satisfaction for a vital element 
in all religion, winch modem Protestantism is in 
danger of ignoring What that vital element is 
has been nowhere more brilliantly described than in 
Professor Otto’s famous book Das Heihge, translated 
mto English with the title The Idea of the Holy 
Time forhids that I should attempt any analysis or 
criticism of this most valuable, but also most 
dangerous, book But however much Dr Otto’s 
work may be misunderstood and misused in the 
interests of obscurantism, superstition and vulgar 
m> stery mongering, we must be lastingly grateful 
to him for having concentrated our attention on what 
is from its crudest beginnings nght through to its 
subhmest achievements the distinguishing character 
lstic of man's religious consciousness, namely, the 
contact with that element m our experience which 
evokes m us the response of awe That which 
produces awe is what Otto means by “ The Holy " , 
and when he enquires into the characteristics of that 
which produces awe, he defines it by the Latm phrase 
Myslertum tremendum et fasemans Man finds 
himself in the presence of a mystery, which affects 
him at once with fear and fascination , he cannot 
escape, even if he would “ whither shall I go then 
from Thy spirit ? or whither shall I go then from Thy 
presence ? If I climb up into heaven, Thou art 
there if I go down into bell, Thou art there also ” 
The progress of knowledge and civilization does 
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not eliminate the experience of awe, but refines and 
sublimates it. That which evokes it in the sensitive 
and highly developed consciousness of a really 
civilized man or woman, is contact with a manifests 
tion of that which he recognizes as having absolute 
value, be it beauty, truth or goodness Awesomeness 
is the halo or “ Aura ” which emanates from the 
Absolute , our sense of awe, m its higher forms, as 
distinguished from the mere shudders and fears of 
cruder religion, is our response to the presence of a 
Being, other than ourselves, in whom we are aware 
of mysterious perfections which we can but 
imperfectly grasp or express It is the characteristic 
feeling evoked by concentration on the being and 
presence of God as He is in His eternal and changeless 
reality, that transcendent Object of our profoundest 
emotions of wonder, admiration and love Such awe 
is indeed the best of man ”, it is the absence of it 
from so much of our public worship which depmes 
it of uplifting, strengthening power and leaves it 
with little but a utilitarian value, which can perhaps 
be equally well provided by other means In so far 
as the revival of Catholic methods of worship is an 
insistence on the givenness and the objectivity of 
the Divine ro> stery and presence, and aims at arousing 
in the worshippers the sense of holy a«e and its 
consequence the practice of self less adoration, 
simply giving thanks to God for His great glory 
manifested in its holiest and most awe-mspinng 
perfection in the self sacrifice of God the Son then I 
for one can only wish to see it spread far and wide 
For the history of religion since the Kcformation 
affords us ample warning that to ignore or under- 
value what Otto calls the ‘numinous ’ element in 
religion tends inevitably to dcpotentinte it and 
reduce it to something viluch is not religion either 
to a morality which for lack of religious content 
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becomes immorally utilitarian, or to sterile speculation 
on insoluble enigmas, or to neurotic emotionalism , 
and the sense of mystery, failing to find its true 
expression m adoration, seeks satisfaction in less 
desirable directions, such as those offered by 
spiritualism, theosophy and the like 
Yet the break up of Medieval Catholic "Worship 
remains a warning to Christendom for all time, that 
the soul of man revolts from any system of cultus 
which presents it with the Divine mystery under 
forms which no longer satisfy the enlightened 
conscience or reason of the worshippers The 
Mediaeval Mass was undoubtedly beautiful and 
impressive , but it ceased to influence a large 
proportion of the strongest personalities of those 
days, because it had become divorced from the 
ethics and the best learning of the period 

But the need of the Church and of the world to day 
is a revival of the sense of awe, of reverence, and 
adoration What is required of many modern 
places of worship is that they should become places 
of worship Christianity is m danger of becoming 
man-centred rather than God centred , the Second 


Commandment is usurping the place of the First 
A reign of universal humanitarian benevolence 
would not be the Kingdom of God Mankind 
cannot find its satisfaction m mankind alone 
Worship in Spirit and m truth of that which 
transcends mankind, that Being, “ wholly other ” 
from us men, yet mysteriously akin, in the awful 
perfection of His energies and in the holiness of His 
Self giving love, is the fundamental need of the 
Spirit of man The w orld is sick fox lack of Adoration 
it has lo £ the / u “ n "h** >t can and murt 

adore It is for the Church to re awaken the sense 
of the mystery of existence, and of its sanctity the 
sanctity of love, and sacrifice and forgiveness* the 
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sanctity of the search for truth and of truth discovered; 
the sanctity of right for right’s own sake ; the 
sanctity of beauty in all its forms. Much, of our 
present civilization is a blatant blasphemy against 
these sanctities ; and in a democratic age there is a 
danger lest the Church should be too faithful a mirror 
of the weakness of the period. But its worship is to 
remind mankind that God does not exist for our 
benefit, but we for His Service who alone is worthy 
to receive glory and honour and power, for He has 
created all things; and because of His will, they 
were and were created. 
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THE SPIRIT AND EVANGELISM 
(\) By Rev C E Raven, D D , 

Canon Residentiary of Liverpool 

It is with a sense of the uttermost thankfulness, I am 
sure, that you are met in this hall this evening at the 
closing meeting of our Congress week, thankfulness 
for what this Congress may mean to the Church of 
God in its evangelistic work We have been groping 
for nearly a generation now, groping after a conception 
which we realized was embedded deep in the teaching 
and example of our Master as modem studies were 
beginning to recover for us a fuller knowledge of His 
history, a conception which plainly would give us 
points of contact with the best aspirations of art 
and science and moral endeavour, a conception to 
which, here and there, isolated prophets were pointing 
us But I believe in this Congress God has given us 
that for which we hoped and prayed when the 
subject was put forward and the speakers discussed 
and the headings allocated He has given us, I 
believe, a consistent, manifold and profound 
evangelistic message , for evangelism is just simply 
the showing out to the world of the riches of Christ 
Jesus, the holding up before men of that figure of 
whom it is still true to say that if He be lifted up He 
w ill draw all men unto Him Evangelism must needs 
have point of contact, as you, my Lord, have said, 
with all sorts and conditions at home and abroad 
as Christ, the master evangelist. Himself had, and 
surely He has shown us this week a presentation of 
IIis Eternal Spirit compiled for us here by the work 
of many nunda from manj points of view but jet 
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singularly uniform, compelling, attractive, austere 
and yet human Don’t let us be led astray into 
comparisons between what is called the old evangelism 
and the new evangelism, the old Gospel and the new 
Gospel It is easy, I know and many of us, I speak 
in penitence, very many of us have been so filled 
with the wonder of the new that we have been blind 
to the values of the old, and have spoken without 
chanty or sympathy of that which in our pnde we 
thought we had outgrown Surely we shall see the 
truth more fully if we recognize that the change 
which to some of you has made this Congress seem 
almost revolutionary is a testimony to the stature 
of the Lord, to our infinite inability to grasp the 
grandeur of Jesus Christ complete I have been 
reading dunng the last twelve months some dozen 
recent attempts to desenbe the character of Jesus 
Everyone of these attempts, ranging over human 
beings, their authors, as diverse as you could find, 
everyone of these attempts was an accurate portrait 
of its author’s ideal, everyone of them was inadequate, 
plainly and obviously and manifestly inadequate 
to do justice to the great figure of the Lord , and if 
that is true of individual writers it is true surely 
of the varying developing generations of Christian 
people Fifty years ago the evangelist saw the Lord 
in terms of the Saviour from an eternity of damnation 
He saw a tremendous picture of divine justice and 
redemptive love, and to him that picture stood 
framed as the full likeness of the Van of Nazareth 
Jesus cannot be framed He breaks every frame 
that human beings have tried to place Hun in He 
stands too big for any of us to measure the fulness 
of His stature And if we in our day see other aspects 
of the wonder of His majesty we must just tell as 
faithfully as we can what we see in Him, not venturing 
to suppose that we hav e the whole truth or to condemn 
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those who see other sides, but trying in nil humility 
and m all sincerity to rise to such a point of con- 
secration that His Spirit may be able to show us 
something of the Lternal truth there revealed 
What, then is the kind of evangelism, the kind of 
message, which goes out from a Congress like this ? 
Quite plainly central to it, as central to so much of 
our present day understanding of our religion, quite 
plainly central to it is the thought of the world wide 
sovereignty of God, His Kingdom That stands out 
from whatever point of view you approach it among 
Christians of all denominations as the new emphasis, 
the newly discovered emphasis, which colours for 
our generation our whole thinking about the Alaster 
But to interpret that Kingdom we can, I think, 
learn a great deal from what this Congress has 
contributed to the thinking of the Church The 
Kingdom of God we are not to interpret are we, 
in terms of a new and reformed social order ? Some 


people, even, my Lord, some of your colleagues on 
the Bench have suggested that those of us who are 
connected with the Copec movement identify the 
Kingdom of God with the Kingdom of Garden 
Cities That is wholly and utterly untrue for us all 
though we are perfectly clear m maintaining 
continually that the thought of the Kingdom of God 
must and will profoundly modify the whole structure 
and order of human society Nor shall we think of 
the Kingdom of God as an authority, an external 
authority imposed, imperial fashion, upon those who 
are somewhat unwillingly its subjects It will 
include I suppose what is called theocracy but 
that theocracy will he utterly different in temper and 
circumstance from all the empires of the ages Nor 
will it be what there is sometimes a danger of its 
becoming — an ecclesiastical domination We shall 
not bung m the Kingdom of God by magnifying the 
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supernatural at the cost of divorcing it from the 
natural, by appealing, as some students of Otto 
would appeal, to the Mystenum trcmendum, and 
making of jt an object of superstition There will 
be wonder and awe and a great inrush into us of the 
sense of the supernatural, but it will be the taking 
up of the natural into the supernatural and not the 
divorce of the one from the other This Congress 
surely has helped us to see that the Kingdom of God 
is to be interpreted for us in terms of that Eternal 
Spirit of whose presence and working we have been 
thinking during this week in terms, I think, of the 
great conceptions formulated by the fourth Evangelist 
who for us surely is a true commentator, a true 
exegete of the Synoptic records We shall stress that 
eternal relationship, that eternal life which came 
through Jesus Christ and consists w the knowledge 
of God and shall show how by that emergent Deity, 
as Professor Alexander calls it, men are fused and 
welded together into an incorporate fellowship, so 
that the Christ’s Spirit, venly and mdeed, becomes 
incarnate again Surely so we are interpreting the 
Kingdom of God on the lrnes which our thinking tlus 
week, has laid down and which Holy Scripture 
endorses and which experience of evangelistic work 
proves is of power w these days 

I want to stress three ^ldes of that presentation 
of our Gospel, three elements in it which have 
appeared right through the course of this week's 
meetings and which will, I believe, give to the 
evangelism of to day the same, if not a greater 
authentic and compelling validity, as that of past 
generations What is it that stands out as our 
message, the message which wc of this day and time 
are commissioned to go and carry to all the nations ? 
Well, first of all, surclj, we must put as the whole 
trend of recent religious thought bids us put, the 
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communion with the Eternal , that which the mystics 
know as the union with God , that which poets and 
artists, seers and sages, crusaders and heroes feel 
when, m. a blaze of creative wonder, there is given 
to them a sudden and o\ env helming conviction of 
God, when there sweeps into them an experience 
which they can then interpret into terms of beauty 
and truth and goodness, which they express through 
their art, or through their science, or through their 
moral endeavour, but which is itself a grander thing 
than any of those values, as I believe it is both their 
source and their fulfilment That inspiration of the 
iloly Spirit, as we m this hall should call it, that, 
I think you will find, has come with singular 
unanimity to be acclaimed by all the prophets of our 
day, artists, scientists, theologians alike, as man’s 
supreme achievement, the highest level m that 
ladder of emergent, new emergent qualities, which 
we can trace from the very simplest to the most 
sublime, which gives a unity and coherence to all 
our thinking about the universe You wall say 
“ That is a very mysterious thing People can 
understand the Cross of Christ and His redeeming 
blood They won’t understand all this mystic talk 
about a sense of the Eternal ” Won t they ? Christ 
did not think so did He ? He took a handful of 
the very simplest Galilean peasant people and said to 
them ‘ If you have eyes to see you can see God is 
blazing out upon. you. m all the simplest things of 
every day, the sower m the field, the woman sweeping 
the house, the fishermen sitting round their nets 
everywhere the earth is full of the glory of the Lord' 
Lift up your eyes and see There it is, m front of 
you " And they saw And I believe you nail find 
universally, indeed this Congress has profoundly 
convinced me of the truth of that belief, that wherever 
you get human aspiration, there lies embedded m it 
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a sense of the divine, a sense of union with a life 
larger than our own, a control by a purpose which 
we can but dimly apprehend, a sense of security and 
peace and yet of compulsion and glad constraintas God 
breaks through upon the soul. Now the fact that 
tin’s communion with the Eternal is the very core of 
religious experience and, I believe, the very kernel 
of our Lord's meaning when He spoke of the Kingdom 
of God, the very fact that it is communion with the 
Eternal means that we shall have to interpret it 
perhaps in a very vast variety of ways, in the medium 
which is native to us. We cannot shut up the 
Eternal within a formula. We cannot draw a 
picture of the Eternal. We cannot even in music, 
though perhaps there we get nearest to the heart of 
it, we cannot even there have a full interpretation 
of Him. Our Congress has shown us that in all 
honest human activity, in all the manifold ways in 
which men seek beauty and truth and goodness, 
there is, sometimes consciously, sometimes un- 
consciously, a conveying, a transmitting of the 
Eternal, an expression of that which, in itselfi 
exceeds complete definition. What I am pleading 
for is this : that in our evangelism we ought to be 
very gentle indeed in condemning those who fulfil 
their functions as evangelists and help men to sec 
God by media which we cannot ourselves use; that 
we ought to be extraordinarily quick to realize that 
God reveals Himself to different people through very 
different forms ; that they have a technique of their 
own by which to make Him known, some one range 
of qualities and means which to them interprets 
the sacred; and that provided they, in utter sincerity 
and real humility, strive to present the beauty and 
truth and goodness that they can understand, we 
ought to be enormously slow to condemn. Of 
course, quite plainly there arc certain lomas asvd 
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modes, certain forms of doctrine and worship, certain 
modes m art and science, which will commend 
themselves to the best thought of the generation as 
the worthiest representatives of God To that 
hind of authority we ought all to be ready to pay 
the most rapt attention But one would sooner have, 
however feeble it might be, the genuine effort of a 
sincere and humble spirit to help others to see God 
than the most magnificent achievement of orthodoxy 
if it was borrowed at second hand It is truth, it 
is sincerity that counts , sincerity in your evangelist 
Second hand repetition of familiar formulae never did 
anyone any good m the world It may produce 
at its best a sort of hypnosis, a nice, comfortable 
feeling but unless you are prepared to giv t e 
yourselves away, unless you are so possessed by the 
thing you see that you have made it your own, you 
cannot hope that others will receive from you what 
you desire to give because, in fact, you have not got 
it to give There must be enormously wide tolerance 
for those who are sincere That, I am afraid, will 
not commend itself to those who see the evident 
need for authority and the evident power of 
uniformity I cannot help it To me in this extra- 
ordinarily difficult time when -we are groping through 
to a conception of God so much vaster than we 
have known, it seems better to run the risk of 
erratic and misunderstood and incomplete presenta- 
tions of Him than to try and drill and dragoon 
men into anything like agreed results , only we 
must be sincere and see God That is the first 
note I want to make I want to stress as a mark 
of evangelism, that it will put the real communion 
with God, the emergence of the Eternal Spirit, the 
mystic knowledge which is Eternal life, right in 
the centre of its message 
Obviously that may lead, as I have said already 
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to a kind of individualism, to a sort of anarchy 
■which may produce something much more like 
Babel than. Pentecost Therefore m the second 
place* we 4 m.ust bear m mmd that such a union with 
the Eiernal does not reach its fulness and is not 
worthy to be called membership m the Kingdom of 
God, unless it is accompanied by a vivid and intimate 
experience of fellowship There I want to stress a 
matter which I think this Congress has rather left 
aside I believe with all my heart that the great 
task for students at this time, for students of 
evangelism, for students of Christianity, is to explore, 
and, if God gives us grace, to discover the real power 
and vitality of the life of fellowship, of what some 
pall the group mmd, of that corporate and unifying 
spirit which gnpped the original body of believers 
and sent them out of one heart and one mind, that 
which St Paul ventured to assume as inherent in 
the Church when he called the Church the Body of 
Chnst We have known, some of us, even in ordinary 
secular life, we have known groups of individuals so 
welded together by common devotion to a great 
ideal and by intimate sympathy one with another — 
and those two things ore X think, the essential 
conditions — that they behave hke a single person 
I saw Jt in my battalion on the eve of action in the 
war There was a common spirit animating them 
all, restraining the arrogant, holding up the weak, 
a spirit so strong that cowards like myself could lean 
back upon it and renew their strength, a spirit so 
pervading that men played up to one another 
unconsciously but inevitably at its bidding You will 
see the same thing in a trained and sound team of 
people fulfilling a common purpose you will see it 
more fully where* the source of their inspiration is 
high and adequate to satisfy, you mil see it 
supremely in those manifestations of the Spirit oC 
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to a kind of individualism, to a sort of anarchy 
which may produce something much more like 
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and sent them out of one heart and one mind, that 
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and those two things are, I think, the essential 
conditions — that they behave like a single person 
I saw it in my battalion on the eve of action m the 
war There was a common spirit animating them 
all, restraining the arrogant, holding up the weak, 
a spirit so strong that cowards hke myself could lean 
back upon it and renew their strength, a spirit so 
pervading that men played up to one another 
unconsciously but inevitably at its bidding You will 
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more fully where the source of their inspiration is 
high and adequate to satisfy , you will see it 
supremely in those manifestations of the Spirit of 
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God m fellowship wluch even in these days* recall 
something of the wonder of Pentecost You have 
known, please God you have known, what it is to be 
held np by the fellowship of those Vj-ho share with 
)ou a common experience and a common faith, to 
feel that } ou are never alone, to have your thoughts 
enriched, even suggested, by their prajers, to be so 
certain of the power of prayer that you can utterly 
and sincerely rely upon what they are making 
possible for >ou, upon the resources which the prayer 
of the fellowship pours in to aid your weakness and 
restrain your egoism We have great discoveries to 
make there, all of us But let us put into the front* 
of our message alongside of our good news of Eternal 
Life in God, this — that we, His children, are already, 
members in the great fellowship of His family, that 
we are admitted into the bomchfe of His children, 
and that we are native to the Garden of the Lord 
That all sounds like mere poetry Put it this way It 
came to me as an amazing discovery For years and 
years m my life I had felt something of what a 
Christian means by his discipleship I had tried to 
tell others the good news of the Kingdom of God 
But all the time I had been aware that I was, as it 
were, standing outside the door of the King’s Palace 
Sometimes great and generous spirits opened the 
door and showed me what there was inside so that I 
could try to tell others of it, and sometimes they 
even beckoned to me to come in but I was afraid, 
for I knew I was really living m the world and not 
m the family of God And then suddenly through a 
discovery of the power of fellowship, through the 
discovery that I was verily at one with the Church, 
the group of my fellow believers, I was inside, quite 
certainly inside, a child of the House Many of yoti, 
most of you, please God, with your finer and richer 
discipleship have come through that experience. 
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To me it is a necessary complement to what we call 
conversion, to the emerging in me of union with 
God, to go on to discover that I and all of us am 
within the familj It changes the outlook of men 
and women profoundly when they become convinced, 
not as a matter of pious words and aspirations but 
as a fact as plain os earthly kinship, that they are 
within the House of God, that they arc native to 
His Kingdom 

My third and last point is this Can we get back 
into our evangelism that note of urgency which was 
so characteristic of the message of the Lord, and has 
been a necessary, an inevitable part in any real 
preaching of the Gospel since f Surely the Congress 
# has answered that doubt, if it was a doubt Surelj 
it lias shown to us beyond any question at all that 
we do not need to rely on the motive of fear in order 
to get a sense of the magnitude and importance of 
the message with which we are charged Surely the 
vision which we have seen of the operation of God 
moving right through the whole vast process of 
creation to its culmination in that redemptive fulness 
winch shall be hereafter, surely that, with its sense 
of the immense significance of the Christian fellowship 
as the heir of an infinite myriad of generations, as 
bought by the blood of all the lives that have been 
poured out that .man might come, all the lives that 
have been poured out that Christ might come, all the 
lives that have been poured out that we might con 
tmue our discipleship to His Spirit, bought m a word 
by His blood in which all other sacrifice is taken up and 
made complete , surely that land of message transcend 
mg enormously our imagination thrilling us with the 
wonder of all the beauty of the world which is in itv 
satisfying our craving to know and understand 
ought to inspire us with a tremendous urge of energy 
and aspiration to be worthy of our calling, ought to 
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give us a sense of immediate need, ought to possess us 
with a vision of God so holy that we cry “ Woe is 
me if I preach not the gospel,” that we find ourselv cs 
led under a strong constraint not only to bring our 
Incs mto harmony with the vision of the Eternal 
Spirit whom wc have seen, but to offer ourselves in 
all humility His servants, His messengers, His evan- 
gelists, to walk the way of the Cross, to fill up m 
ourselves that which is lacking in the redemptive 
suffering of the Lord. 




THE SPIRIT AND EVANGELISM 
(u) By Tun Her. Canos Garfield H I Vellums, 

, 4 MB.OBE, 

Secretary of the Missionary Council of Iht 
Church Assembly. 

Iu his opening address, our President asked us to 
think out afresh that mode of the Divine activity 
which we describe as the work of the Holy Spirit 
m the hearts and minds of men, to discover the signs 
and to contemplate boldly yet humbly the fact of 
His presence there, to study the conditions He 
demands in order that His indwellings may have a 
full and free effect, and to discover how we may 
assist in so far as it lies within our power to produce 
these conditions 

The classical illustration of Divine preparation for 
theophany is, I suppose, afforded by that period of 
history that St. Paul described as * the fullness of the 
times ” Imperial Rome dominated the whole 
Mediterranean world and beyond to North and South 
All was linked up by Empire wide communications, 
and travel and commerce were safe as never before 
in history 

The break up of Greece had already begun to leaven 
the whole of the Roman world with a mental force 
that was to permeate every part of it and which was 
going to prove itself the abiding source of an jnspir 
ation which was " not for an age, but for all time ” 
The Jewish dispersion had commenced and was 
growing rapidlv along the avenues that the Roman 
power had made’safe and easy, and so God s revela- 
tion of Himself m and through the Jewish nation 
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was becoming available for all the Roman world It 
was a world that had become enriched by the gifts of 
Greek language and thought, Roman law and ofder, 
Jewish ethics and monotheism, and Oriental 
mysticism, and which had developed a network of 
communications and a vast commercial and adminis- 
trative system to facilitate their interplay And 
then the Messiah came, God incarnate, God revealing 
Himself in a human hfe, lived at a tremendous 
moment in history at the very point where the meshes 
of that whole network of rapidly developing life were 
most intertwined Every one of us, I suppose, has 
formed in his mind some picture of Christ which is 
for him characteristic , I see the Man of Hazareth 
on the hills of Galilee of the Gentiles, overlooking the 
great Roman road in the plain of Esdraelon, joining 
East and West, and with His gaze directed across the 
plain to the hills beyond where, hidden from His 
sight but not from His imagination, is the Holy 
City — a Zion that has become an outpost of the 
Roman Empire and outside the gates of which is a 
little hill called Calvary, where presently Romans 
and Pharisees, Sadducecs and Herodians, simple village 
folk and the nff raff of a great city, will compass His 
death 

God, you say, was m Christ, reconciling the world 
unto Himself Yes, but it would be just as true to 
say, would it not, that God was in the world preparing 
the world for His Christ 

Further illustrations of the same movement of 
God in history ate not far to seek The Old Testa 
ment is a sacred book for us because it is a record of 
just such movements in history before the Christ 
came to dwell amongst us, and when the Christ is 
crucified, risen and ascended, and there comes into 
existence that community on earth which is hence 
forth to be His body, all history then becomes a 
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setting for the working out of the destiny of that 
Church There is the little band of the followers of 
“ the way.’* They comprehend so little of that 
destiny, see so dimly the goal for which they strive, 
understand so little of the task in hand This only 
they know, that from the Christ who was oil m ah 
to them, and from the Father God, whom He revealed, 
there proceeds that Holy Spirit of whose presence 
they arc conscious and of whose power they have 
daily experience Is this little band inspired by His 
Spirit just the sport of circumstances or is that Spirit 
that they feel within them manifesting His activities 
as well m the world outside them ? Persecution 
drives them from Jerusalem and that very persecution 
provides for them their leader Have not Tarsus and 
the school of Gamaliel and the martyrdom of St. 
Stephen and the road to Damascus each of them a 
place in the Divine plan for Saul, the Pharisee, and 
the Roman citizen ? You cannot limit God’s dealings 
with Saul of Tarsus to a moment of theophany on the 
Damascus road And so it is all down history and 
so it is to day We do not look for the operations of 
the Spirit simply m the preaching of the good news 
Just as much w e look for the operations of the Spirit 
where that Spirit intends that the good news shall be 
in some special way proclaimed, and often indeed it is 
just tins recognition of the presence and operation of 
tile Spirit m some particular connection which 
constitutes God’s call to His Church to venture 
forth, and in the power of that Spirit to enter new 
fields and undertake new tasks 

For this reason the Church must always have a 
vision which ranges over the whole world, for she 
must be on the look out for such manifestations of 
the Spirit as may constitute for her some fresh call 
of God Was it sometlung of tins sort that our 
Master meant when, to His disciples. He said * look 
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round, I tell you, the fields are white under harvest,” 
and was not this harvest of which He spoke essentially 
of the same order of things as the Kingdom of Heaven, 
concerning which He said to Nicodemus, unless a man 
be bom again, he cannot sec Jt ? And is not that 
just the reason why, if the manifestations of the 
Spirit m the course of history and in the world of our 
day are to be recognized, it will be the redeemed of 
God who gam the vision ? Is it fair to expect the 
world to sec and to understand the spiritual realities 
which underlie the movements that are taking place 
all o\ er the world to doy ? Is it not one of the 
primary duties of the members of the body of Christ 
to look around them and to pray that God the Holy 
Ghost may help them to see and to understand the 
indications of His work in the lives of men and nations ? 
We bcheve that there ate to day throughout the 
world indications of the operation of that Holy Spirit « 
such as have seldom before been presented in history , 
that we are indeed living at a period which can only 
rightly be described as a fullness of the times ” I 
do not think that we have any right to attempt to 
forecast just what it is to which God is leading us 
All we have got to do is to be obedient to the heavenly 
vision and to undertake the next step when it is made 
clear to us what that next step is But there is no 
hope of seeing the operations of the Spirit unless we 
look for them and no chance of hearing His call to 
action unless we deliberately listen for IBs voice So 
just for a moment let us try to look at the world and 
see it as best we can as we believe God sees it, and let 
us ask ourselves whether in that world of to day, there 
is anything which clearly indicates to us some fresh 
manifestation of the Divine Spirit 

The first thing to note is that for the first time m 
history it is possible to look at the world and m some 
real way to recognize its potentialities That 
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itself is something which ought to lead all of us * 
furiously to think We cannot believe that our 
modem world-consciousness is something that has 
no relationship to the divine purpose When we ask 
ourselves how this new capacity for what I have 
called world consciousness has arisen, we are startled 
to find that it has its origin in what are apparently 
the ordinary processes of human development In 
describing these processes one would have to take 
note of such things as the agricultural and industrial 
revolutions m modem times, the scientific achieve- 
ment of our modem age, the development of the 
education of masses of ordinary people in the western 
world, the economic dependence of one nation upon 
another owing both to the growth of population 
and a development of the standard of living We 
should find that the whole process of world conscious 
ness was very intimately related to commercial and 
Industrial development and should even have to take 
into consideration the constructive elements in so 
ghastly a thing os human warfare It is difficult at 
first sight to imagine that behind all this God is 
somehow working out some vast purpose and jet 
it surely must be so, and if so, it is something to which 
we must give our most careful consideration Some 
of us look upon David Livingstone as the greatest 
Christian of the last century There has been 
however, a tendency for people to think chiefly of the 
heroic side of that great man’s personality rather 
♦linn of its prophetic side If ever there was a simple 
religious soul with an almost primitive religious faith, 
it was David Livingstone, and yet when he went out 
to Africa he did not spend his life preaching the 
simple Gospel and building up a little indigenous 
native church in faith and character Rather did he 
spend his time in opening out as far as he could the 
whole of Africa, so that contacts could be made 
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between the peoples of Africa and all the forces of 
western civilization We know well from his life 
that he did not underestimate the dangers of those 
contacts, but realizing those dangers to the full, he 
wa? prepared to take the risk It was the risk that 
the surgeon takes when, conscious of the presence of 
some deep seated suppuration, he cuts right down 
upon it and opens it all up m the conviction that its 
causes cannot be dealt with until there is freedom of 
access and egTess The surgeon well knows the 
dangers of the actual operation and the fact that 
further infection from without is possible unless very 
drastic precautions are taken , but he takes the risk, 
because be knows it is the only hope And so did 
Livingstone That same nsh is something which is all 
the tune being taken by God Himself, and seems to be 
the kind of risk which in some entirely fresh and more 
complete way, God is taking m the world of this 
particular age in which we hve It appears that in 
some fresh and infinitely larger way than ever before 
m history, God is using the ordinary workings of 
men's minds and the achievements of their thinking 
for the opening up of the whole world. It seems that 
in some new way he is Harnessing the tremendous 
economic factors of the world’s life for the develop 
ment of some divine plan , that He is using our 
western commerce and our western industry and 
our western organizing capacity and administrative 
ability for the furtherance of His divine purposes 
throughout the world He is breaking in upon the 
whole world with all the new forced which He is 
permitting to enter it from tins great power house 
of western civilization Do we sufficiently think of 
the Holy Spirit as operating m the realm of commerce 
and industry and controlling the development of our 
modem economic system for God’s own purposes ? 
How it Tiould change our whole attitude to the work 
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of our every-day lives tfwc realized that the prepara- 
ho cvangchca included the work of the ordinary 
business man 5 necessitated the hard ph>sico! labour 
of the miner and the cotton spinner and the 
agricultural labourer; was being undertaken in 
olllcc and m shop ant^ in factory , was the supremely 
important thing in the work that was being under- 
taken 111 every laboratory and class room and studio , 
and provided the background for our administrative 
and judicial sjstcml "What a difference it would 
make to the ordinary humdrum routine toil of the 
lowliest worker if he could really feel that his work 
had some intimate relationship to the vast purposes 
of God and that it all had its place in some tremendous 
divine plan that was -working itself out in the history 
of our day l But is not this actually the fact ? As, 
in this present age, we have broken down the bound- 
aries that have separated natron from nation, cutting 
our way through the jungles and the forests and the 
deserts, building our railways and our roads, 
conquering the sea and the air, making all the 
apparatus of our western civilization available for the 
whole world, arc any of us m any branch of the 
world’s activities being left out of this huge scheme 
of things ? Indeed if a man in lus work becomes 
once convinced that he has no part in that huge 
scheme of things, must he not at once throw up the 
work that he is doing and discover some other in 
which he can feel that he is taking his share in the 
world’s true life ? I ask this Congress to consider 
whether we Churchmen have not in the past had far 
too narrow a conception of the work of the Holy 
Spirit in evangelism Have we taken any trouble 
to make the ordinary worker m the ordinary every- 
day developments of the world’s life realize that his 
work, if done m the right spint, may actually become 
a factor in the world’s regeneration, since it has its 
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part in some tremendous divine purpose for the 
opening up of the whole world ? 

But there is another aspect of this matter to which 
I must call jour attention There is, as jou all 
know, taking place in Africa and the East to day a 
birth or rebirth of nations which is on a scale and 
progressing with a rapidity never before seen m 
iustory \\ e arc seeing, in what for history is but a 
moment of time, the birth of African nationality out 
of a welter of primitive tribes We are witnessing 
the beginnings of a disintegration of the Mohammedan 
world which for us Christians has no meaning unless 
it means a preparation for some larger life of those 
many millions of splendid human material who at 
present are followers of the great Prophet of Arabia 
We are witnesses of that amazing and intensely 
moving process of Renaissance that is taking 
place in India, watching one of the proudest peoples 
m the world, conscious of a history and traditions 
as great, or greater than that possessed by any other 
people, coming into contact with all the thought and 
aspiration and activity of the western world and 
striving slowly and painfully for some synthesis which 
shall comprise all that is best in their own great past 
as well as all that is good in the multitudinous life 
of the western world We are distant spectators of 
movements in the Far East staggering m their 
possibilities for good or evil The contact of East 
with West in China shows few results at present 
except such as are related to disintegration and 
destruction Much is bemg pulled down bttle as 
yet is bemg built up, but nobody doubts but that 
the constructive elements will soon emerge What 
does all this mean, unless we can think of it in terms of 
the operation of the Holy Spirit? mat, surely 
is taking place in Africa and the East to-day is 
essentially a vast movement in the minds and hearts 
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of men , some tremendous urge which they cannot 
explain and which they cannot prevent, driving them 
all towards a goal they do not sec, along avenues they 
have never before traversed /laid as we look out 
upon the world to-day, is it not becoming more and 
more obvious that the only possible way of controlling 
and guiding all these tcmfic forces that are being 
let loose in the world is by some fresh liberation by 
the Church of the forces of the Holy Spirit ? You 
can only control one enthusiasm by another and 
greater enthusiasm You can only guide and control 
a movement operating in the minds and hearts of 
men by a movement of the Spmt of God Bat what 
docs it all mcah, if it does not suggest deep calling 
unto deep ? The Holy Spirit of God working through 
all the interminable activities of our western civiliza 
tion to break up the fallow ground of the African's 
mind, to irrigate the parched lands of India’s thought 
to make possible the fruition of all that is best and 
greatest m China s past, and m that work calling to 
Die Church of Christ, here m the Western World, to 
liberate those spiritual forces which are resident 
within her and might be operative for the budding up 
of the Kingdom of God m Africa and the East ? 
Surely it is God the Holy Spirit by the very operation 
of that spirit m the thought and work and life of a 
reborn world calling to the Church to occupy that 
world for Chnst. 

One other point if God is showing us that it is 
possible for us, in and through His Spirit, to relate a U 
the ordinary activities of our ever} day life to his vast 
purpose for the world , and if God, by the tremendous 
operations of that spirit throughout the world, is 
calling His Church to some fresh endeavour, by 
prayer and sacrifice to liberate the forces of the Spmt 
that are resident within her for the healing of the 
nations and the budding up of ah the world , does it 
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not necessarily follow that as we take our share in the 
task of baptizing unto Christ this new world-wide 
civilization, and as each of us individually does our 
part in striving to make this whole world order more 
Christian, we ourselves shall receive from other peoples 
and other races some large spiritual contribution* for 
the building up of our own hves*and the purging of 
our western civilization ? And if it is so, it seems 
axiomatic that it is futile for us to attempt to impose 
a purely western Christ upon peoples who will 
ultimately perhaps teach us as much of Christ and 
Christianity as they are ever likely to learn from our 
imperfect apprehension of divine things. May it 
not indeed be that by the very vastness of this call 
that comes to us from the world to-day, God is trying 
to teach us what a Small part of his great Catholic 
Church we really are and how wc ought not to think 
of ourselves more highly than we ought to think, and 
that we should not be quite so confident in the future 
as we seem to have been in the past that we ourselves 
have already been led into all the truth, but that 
rather we should simply, honestly, quietly, and humbly 
give to all the world what small contribution we have 
to give in the interpretation of a Chnst who is the 
property of the whole world and is the consummation 
of all honest thought and endeavour of all good men 
in all the world throughout all agesr and that we should 
bear our witness to a world salvation that we shall 
never fully comprehend until all the world has had 
its chance of shanng in it* If the Holy Spirit is to 
lead us into all truth, it will surely only be when His 
illumination of all minds all over tfie world throughout , 
the ages is made available for all men. It was St. * 
Paul, the missionary, weighed down with the 
petty cares of all the little Churches for whose origin 
he was, under God, responsible, who, when he tried 
to think of Chnst, could only think of Him in terms of 
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the whole cosmos* It may be that in the call that 
is coming from the whole world to the Church to-day 
we shall indicate our response to that call by forgetting 
much that is personal and local and insular in our 
churchmadship. AVc shall cease much of the 
criticism of one another within our own communion 
and shall cease criticizing other humble followers of 
Christ who show the fruits of His Spirit outside of our 
communion and shall pray the God of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, the Father of Glory that He may give 
unto us the spirit of wisdom and revelation in the 
knowledge of Himself, and that the eyes of our, 
understanding may be enlightened that we may know 
what is the hope of His calling and what the riches 
of the glory of His inheritance in the saints, and rrhat 
Is tlie exceeding greatness of His power to usward 
who believe, according to the working of His mighty 
power which He wrought in Christ wheri He raised Him 1 
from the dead and set Him at His right hand in the * 

. heavenly places, far above all principality and power 
and might and dominion, and every name that is 
- named, not only in this world, but also in that which 
• is to come, and hath put all things under His feet and 



